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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXVIIL 


Che Independent, 


DEDICATION. 


Br a. H. 


I saw men kneeling where their hands had 
brought 

And fashioned curiously a pile of stone. 

To God they said they gave it, for his own, 

And that their psalms and prayers had wrought 

Ita consecration. When, perplexed, I sought 

Their meaning, they but answered with a groan, 

And called my question blasphemy. Alone, 

In silence of the wilderness, I thought 

-_, Swift answer came from rock, tree, 





‘‘ These puny prayers superfluous rise, and late 


These psalms. When first the world swung out 
in space 


’ 
Amid the shoutings of the sons of God, 
Then was its every atom dedicate, 
Forever holy by God’s gift and grace |’ 


NEW SITUATION OF ROMANISM IN 
FRANCE. 
BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 
THE recent senatorial and legislative elec- 
tions in France were unquestionably an 


event of great significance. Too often, 
outside of France, people are wont to affirm 








that in France everything is Ultramontane, | 


that the country is all gangrened and pow- 
erless against the Romanist superstition 
which is destroying her, etc. It can now 
be seen whether such assertions are ground- 


ed on fact. 
The result of the recent senatorial and 


legislative elections is all the more signifi- 
cant inasmuch as they were carried on un- 
der the influence and almost under the ad- 
ministrative pressure of M. Buffet, minister 
of the interior, vice-president of the coun- 
cil, and an ardent clerical. At first it seemed 
as though, under such a pressure, the tri- 
umph of Romanism was inevitable; but, 
instead of a triumph, Romanism met 
with utter defeat. 

Of 225 senators elected by the country 
100 are reactionists, who, whatever form 
of monarchy they may prefer, are all favor- 
able to the interests of Rome; and 125 are 
Republicans, who would blush were they to 
be called clericals. As for the next Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the avowed clericals will 
not amount to more than one-sixth there, de- 
spite all the novenas that the clergy have had 
performed, to the end that God might grant 
success only to the Romanist candidates. 

Our readers already know that in France 
there are two classes of Romanists—the 
thorough-paced Romanists, who prize the 
title of *‘ Ultramontane ” above every other; 
and the so-called liberal Romanists, who, 
though they accept the dogmas of the Syl- 
labus, nevertheless, still dare to speak of 
liberty. To both of these parties the sena- 
torial and legislative elections have been a 
cruel blow; but more especially to the Lib- 
eral Romanists. Among the adherents of 
this faction are Messrs. Buffet, De Meaux, 
De Broglie, Dupanloup, Wallon. Now M. 
Buffet, notwithstanding the influence he 
possessed as a minister, has failed to be 
elected either a senator or a deputy. He 
has failed both in the Chamber.of Deputies 
and in his own department. Worse still, 
he has failed in the inundated district, 
where he had distributed with such skill the 
money contributed by the public. The 
same ill success attended the candidature 
of M. De Meaux, minister of agriculture 
and a son-in-law of Montalembert. M. De 
Broglie was rejected by the Chamber, and 
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only succeeded in having himself elected sen- 
ator in his department by carrying on a mis- 
erable intrigue with the Bonapartists. It is 
to be hoped that the Senate will cancel this 
election. Mgr. Dupanloup succeeded in 
being elected a senator by the Chamber on 
the seventh or eighth vote and by a major- 
ity of one. This happened on a day when 
the Left was divided and the thing was a 
surprise. Thesame is to be said of M. Wal- 
lon, who, though the father of the present 
Republic and minister of public instruction 
and worghip, came very near missing his 
election to the Senate. Thus, however 
humiliating may have been the check suf- 
fered by the Ultramontanes and Veuillot’s 
school, that suffered by the so-called Lib- 
erals of the school of Mgr. Dupanloup was 


far more disastrous. , 
From all this it clearly appears that 
France is not Ultramontane, and that the 
government, if it desired to conform itself 
to the religious opinion of the country, 
would at once break with Jesuitism, the 
Syllabus, the infallible Pope, the Vatican 
Council, the spirit of the Curia, etc. 

But will the Government take this course? 
No. Will the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, during their sessions from 1876 to 
1880 earnestly and vigorously take measures 
in this direction? No. Therefore; how- 
ever gratifying these elections may at first 
glance appear to be, we must not suppose 
that France has escaped from the many 
dangers which threaten her. 

Here I will state, as clearly as I can, what 
I think of the present situation. 

There are two questions which must be 
sharply distinguished from one another— 
viz., the question of the form of govern- 
ment and the question of the dasis of gov- 
ernment. The first of these is settled for 
the coming four years. Of the 300 members 
of the Senate 200 are Republicans. In the 
Chamber of Deputies there are only 60 
avowed Bonapartists and 25 Legitimists, 
who are pledged to the overthrow of the 
Republican constitution. The rest of the 
Deputies are more or less Republicans, 
more or less Constitutionalists; but they all 
adhere to the present Republican constitu- 
tion. Of course, I cannot answer for the 
years which will come after 1880. If the 
rule of the Republican party shall prove to 
be beneficial, it will insure a revision of the 
constitution in the direction of republican- 
ism; but if that party governs unwisely it 
will ruin the Republic and will precipitate 
a return to the Monarchy or to the Empire. 

So far as 1 can see, the question of the 
basis of government is not settled at all. 
The Republic, like the Monarchy, being 
merely a form of government, is not a 
political or social panacea. It may be good 
or bad, clerical or not. Plainly a clerical Re- 
public, such as that of Equador or the 
French Republic of 1870-76, is more hurt- 
ful to progress and civilization than an 
anti-clerical Monarchy. Hence, we have 
to inquire whether from 1876 to 1880 the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies will 
be sufficiently hostile to clericalism to de- 
liver the country out of its present straits. 
Well, I do not think that they will. 

No doubt the majority of the Senate and 
the Lower Chamber will call themselves 
anti-clericals. They will make fine speeches 
in opposition to the theories, the dogmas, 
the schemes, the intrigues, the perils of 
Romanism. This is a matter of course. 


But when the comes for passing 
from talk to for drawing prac- 





measures, these majorities will dwindle 

down to minorities. 

The Laboulayes and the Wallons of the 

Senate, however pronounced their republic- 

anism, will always be true to clericalism. 

In the Chamber of Deputies twenty mem- 

bers would employ against the Romanist 

faction repressive measures, in accordance 

with laws still in force with regard to relig- 

ious bodies and Ultramontane doctrines; 

twenty-five others would favor the simple 

separation of Church and state; the rest of 

the Republicans, following the lead of M. 

Gambetta, are in favor of the policy of pro- 

crastination. 

It will appear strange to many a reader to 
find that, at the very moment when M. Gam- 
betta appears to arise in the political horizon 
like a blazing sun, I declare that in his prin- 
ciples I see no hope for the true regenera- 
tion of France. M. Gambetta ignores utter- 
ly not only the religious question, which 
he has never studied, and which, as a Posi- 
tivist of the Littré school, he despises; but 
also the ecclesiastical question. Himself a 
practical atheist, it would grieve him to see 
in France a Christian church which should 
be national, liberal,.and scientific. Such a 
state of things would interfere with his sys- 
tem, which. requires the destruction of ‘all 
positive religion. M. Gambetta’s ends are 
far better served by the religion of Rome, 
whose absurdities and superstitions are ad- 
mirable engines for the advancement of 
atheism. M. Gambetta, therefore, while 
pretending to war against Romanism, will 
take good care only to deal it kindly blows. 
Disregarding all the light I have thrown 
upon this point, M. Gambetta stoutly refuses 
to attack the Romanists on ecclesiastical 
ground, where alone they-are strong. He 
will meet them only on political ground, 
where it is so easy for them to avoid his 
thrusts. Hence it is that all the fine polit- 
ical speeches of M. Gambetta against the 
clericals hit only Romanists of buckram, 
leaving the flesh-and-blood Romanists safe 
and sound. 

M. Gambetta is not a cleverer man than 
M. Thiers, and Thiers was always mal- 
adroit in dealing with the Roman question. 
We have facts to show that from 1871 to 
1873, while M. Thiers was all-powerful, 
the Romanists and Jesuits made great 
progress in France. By adopting Thiers’s 
policy M. Gambetta may become a minis- 
ter, even under the presidency of MacMa- 
hon; but nothing serious will thence result 
to Romanism. All that will be done will 
be to check the Romanist faction, to dis- 
continue the extraordinary favors that used 
to be conferred upon them, to fill every 
vacant post with the opponents of Ultra- 
montanism, to favor lay schools, in prefer- 
ence to those conduced by religious con- 
fraternities; and that will be all. Rome 
laughs at adversaries of this kind. Before 
them Rome can bend, but will not break; 
and she will look for better times. 

ro 


TWO FOOLS. 
AN APRIL STORY. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


** Hr’s nobody’s fool, Nell Carman!” 

‘* Did I say he was?” coolly answered pretty 
Nelly, looking up archly at Harry Wynn. 
“I can’t say a thing, Harry, to please 
you. What’s the matter?” and here she 
drew her rosy lips into a pout and cast a 











sad look at him out of her lovely blue eyes, 
that might have moved even St. Anthony. 


NUMBER 1427. 


‘You know Steve is the best friend I’ve 

got in the world, if he is my half-brother; 

and I think he’s altogether too good to be 

made fun of.” 

Nell got up and joined the rest of the 

party. She laughed as she went, lest Harry 

Wynn should suspect she felt like crying. 

He did not in the least suspect it. Like 

many another man, he could not understand 

women. Do they always understand them- 
selves? Nell walked away to the other 
trees, where the whole party were busy as 

bees picking up chestnuts. She had been 

sitting under an oak tree, when Harry spoke 

to her first, putting together a bunch of 
purple asters, white everlastings, and deli- 
cate golden-rod sprays. Steve had seen 
her, and, letting the chesnuts lie, gone off 
alone to gather some blue gentians, whose 
haunts he well knew, and some sweet-briar 
hips, scarlet and shiny, to complete the 
cluster, for he had an artist’s eye for color. 
So when his brother came up to Helen and 
asked her where Steve was she profanely in- 
quired in return if she was his brother’s keep- 
er; and then, when Harry, with the preten- 
tious gravity of a very young mar, reproved 
her for her misquotation and reiterated his 
question, she replied, with a sort of mock- 
ing and superior air, that Steve had prob- 
ably gone out into the wilderness to gather 
locusts and wild honey. He certainly was 
of little use chestnutting. 

Then Harry took fire again, and Nell 
again retorted; and at last, simply in order 
to extinguish Harry, she went on to inti- 
mate that Stephen was probably lost. Peo- 
ple who went mooning about as he did never 
knew enough to find their way out of the 
bushes. 

Now, Nell liked Stephen Wynn better 
than anybody else in Westbrook. His gen- 
tle, refined, kindly nature; his poetic insight; 
his keen perception of the beautiful; his 
artistic power of embellishing whatever he 
undertook—all complemented Nell’s acute 
practical sense; her cool, clear head; her 
quick, bright temper; and her natural 
‘‘faculty.” It was well known in all West- 
brook that Steve Wynn was as poor a farmer 
as could be. He made just a living off the 
hundred acres his father left him and Harry; 
but that was all. If he would have cut off 
his fifty acres of woodland and planted. po- 
tatoes on the fresh soil, or drained the big 
swamp and raised tobacco, then the old 
people would have talked very differently 
about him. But Steve had no ambition to 
be better off. He loved the home where he 
was born. Every old tree in the forest he 
knew better than the old men at town meet- 
ing. The swamp was a garden of delight 
tohim. He had no money to buy drain-tile 
with, so he couldn’t dig and dry it into fer- 
tility; and to get money he must sell his 
trees. This was enough. The swamp 
stayed; and many a Sunday afternoon Steve 
explored its depths, in big boots, a basket 
in one hand and a trowel in the other 
bringing home treasures of wild lily bulbs, 
roots of orchis of all orchid kinds that the 
latitude afforded, tiny, garnet-colored 
pitcher-plants, mosses, ground-nuts, cran- 
berries, trails of clematis, and clumps of 
splendid cardinals, all offerings to Nell 
Carman, till her fernery was crowded, the 
damp corner of her garden, where the brook 
crossed it, full of every quaint and curious 
thing that grew in Westbrook, and then the 
rest went to adorn the old red farmhouse, 
that was already overgrown with Virginia 
creeper, clematis, wild grapevines, sweet- 





briar, and luxuriant noses, till it looked like 
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a great bower and called down the reproof 
of every well-to-do neighbor on Steve’s 
head. 

‘* You're a-rottin’ the old house down, 
Steve Wynn.” 

“*T guess not.” 

‘* But I know you be! ‘You hain’t got no 
sense into ye. Counsel with me now. 
Pull that there stuff down, clapboard it up 
slick an’ nice, ’nd paint it good ‘nd clean, 
like my house. It'll last ye a hundred years 
for it, [know: Them timbers is fust-rate.” 

‘*T don’t want it to last so long,” laughed 
Steve. 

“Well, well, well! J’ined to yer idols. 
I guess I'll let ye alone; ’cordin’ to Scripter. 
Get up, Boker!” And Deacon Peek de- 
parted, groaning in spirit; while Steve com- 
placently gazed at the old house and 
admired its roses and garlands with all his 
soul: Of course, these shortcomings of 
Stephen’s were talked of mightily in West- 
brook, and Nell Carman was stung to the 
quick by the sneers and smiles that nobody 
meant to have hurt her. She had known 
Steve since she could remember. The 
Wynn farm lay just across the brook from 
Widow Carman’s homestead, and the chil- 
dren had always gone to school together, 
played in the same barn; trotted side by 
side after the cows; helped each other pick 
berries and dig sweet-flag; and, then, grow- 
ing older; trudged together to the academy, 
sung together at singing-school; and were 
**mates;” as the country phrase is, always. 
Widow Carman had a few thousand dollars 
in bank stock—just enough to keep the two 
élothed and fed, with the aid of the few 
acres and the little house that was theirs 
too. But Nell in due time began to teach 
school, to help matters along and lay up a 
little money herself against time of need; 
and, as she was a bright, thorough, hard- 
working girl, she had plenty of employ- 
ment, 

Stephen had loved her all his life, just as 
unconsciously as he breathed, till he sud- 
denly discovered that he was by no means 
the only youth in Westbrook and, indeed, 
elsewhere, who admired and adored her 
And then his trouble began. Shy, sensitive, 
distrustful of himself, he felt sure that Nell 
never could love him, but equally sure he 
never could love anybody else; and 
here were half a dozen other brisk, 
cheery, well-to-do young fellows all 
hanging on her looks and ready to do her 
bidding, some one of whom she could not 
fail to choose. So Stephen began toestrange 
himself from Nelly. He did not go for her 
Sunday nights, when singing-school began 
again; he did not fill her fernery for win. 
ter; the apples from the Seek-no-further 
tree she liked so well were sent over as 
usual, but Harry took them; and when 
spring came somebody else brought her 

, the first ‘‘ shad-blows,” the earliest arbutus, 
the frost-sweetened squaw-berries and red 
wintergreens, 

Helen wondered what was the matter 
with Stephen; and so, without design or 
consciousness on his part, she was forced to 
discover how much she liked him, how 
tasteless life could be without his silent 
devotion. But Nell was a born coquette, 
and, fired with the idea that Stephen with- 
drew himself, lest she should think he liked 
her, she flirted unscrupulously with every 
other man who came near her. And 
Stephen, more and more hurt at heart, 
‘withdrew still further into himself, worked 
with passionate energy on his farm, and had 
better crops than ever before. 

Harry, in the meantime, with a boy’s jeal- 
ous devotion to Stephen, resented Nell’s 
manner toward him, and, as we have seen, 
came to words with her about it. He did 
not know that even while he spoke her 
heart was softening every moment toward 
his brother and his words hurt her bitterly, 
for this chestnutting pic:nic had brought 
Stephen out from his seclusion into her 
company once more, and she could not 
help seeing how sad his eyes were, how 
somber his face, and what a sudden glow 
illuminated both face and eyes when he 
first saw her—evidently a quite unexpected 
vision. When he came back, with the gay 
and lovely addition to her bouquet, she 
thanked him with a look that brought his 
heart into his mouth; and he sauntered off, 
simply because he could not speak. And 

then Nell was angry. What a world of 
eross-purposes this is! Perhaps because it 


| rather, Harry taking Fate into his own 


is a world of discipline. But it is odd 
enough to see two people, asI and you too, 
dear reader, no doubt, have seen, heartily lov- 
ing each other, go on for months and years 
—perhaps till it was too late; perhaps even 
through life—under the delusion that each 
hated the other. Helen and Stephen might 
have worked out this small tragedy, per- 
haps, if Fate, in the shape of Harry—or, 


hands—had not stepped in and made a hor- 
rid muddle of the matter; for that watch- 
ful youth, having studied affairs carefully, 
even to Nell’s stray looks and tricks of man- 
ner, gradually concluded that her sniffs 
at Stephen were only a girlish fashion 
of hiding her liking for him, being, 
it must be confessed, assisted to this 
conclusion by a certain young girl of his 
acquaintance, whose ways had much en- 
lightened him as to the wonderful manner 
of young ladies when they really like a 
young man. But Harry did not judge his 
brother as acutely. He fancied Steve did 
not like Helen, and, accordingly, when he 
spoke of her, he did so ina smeering way 
Stephen quietly set aside at first, but at last 
fiercely resented. 

‘*Look here, Harry!” said he, as they sat 
by the fire one January night, just home 
from a sleighing frolic, where Nell’s wild 
spirits and flirtations roused Harry’s soul to 
wrath (poor Nell! she was so glad Stephen 
was there and she had her new blue meri. 
no dress on that she had to demonstrate her 
joy in some way), and he began toscold about 
her. ‘‘ Look here!” energeticaily interrupted 
Stephen. ‘‘ Stop a-talkin’ that way about Nell 
Carman. She’s as good a girl as the Lord 
ever made, and as smart lookin’, too; and as 
for her flittin’ round, and laughin’, and car- 
ryin’ on, you might as well blame a butterfly 
ora bobolink, or Pebble Brook for makin’ a 
ripple and a flashin’ over the stones, I’ve 
knowed Nell Carman sence she was born; 
and I don’t blame the boys for runnin’ after 
her. ’Tain’t her fault. They can’t help it. 
I’d”— the sentence stayed unfinished, dying 
out in a long breath, as if the speaker 
pulled himself up suddenly. 

‘‘Whe-w!” responded Harry. ‘‘ Why, I 
thought you hated Nell Carman like p’ison, 
Steve.” 

‘*Me! Hate her!” was the emphatic 
answer. And Harry began to see through 
the millstone. » 

“ We-ll!” he went on, with a humorous 
drawl. ‘‘Ef the land lies that way, Steve, 
why don’t ye go for her?” 

‘‘Harry! Asef Nell Carman would look 
at me that way.” 

“Jest you try. I'll bet my head she’ll 
look at ye pretty favorable. I ha’n’t peeked 
and spied round on her for nothin’ this year 
back.” 

‘‘Oh! stop that talk, Harry. You don’t 
know her.” 

And Stephen took up his candle and went 
to bed, a sort of glow about his heart, that 
kept him from finding fault with Harry’s 
‘‘peeking and spying,” which at any other 
time he would have rebuked sternly. 

So he took heart, and renewed his visits, 
few and far between at first, at Widow Car- 
man’s. Nell was gracious enough, and 
Stephen was further encouraged by seeing 
or hearing that several of his rivals had left 
the ground, either discouraged or defeated. 
By and by, as Helen perceived her old 
friend was becoming a lover, as she thought, 
she instinctively put on her feminine armor 
and began to coquette with him; simply to 
assert her position, lest he should discover 
too soon that he had nothing to dread in his 
path. Then Stephen, perfectly simple and 
honest himself, began to be torn hither and 
thither by this pretty pussy, like any other 
mouse; only, sillier than the mouse, he 
made no effort to put himself beyond 
the reach of those velvet claws, so soft 
was the velvet. .Moreover, some of Nell’s 
girl friends began to tease her, after 
the ill-bred fashion of girls, about 
her ‘‘new-old beau,” and to give broad 
hints to her that he was a poor, shift- 
less, dreamy, ‘‘ head-in-the-clouds” fellow, 
and that she must be love-blind if she 
thought of marrying Steve Wynn. All of 
which only drove Nell into defending him 
with her tongue and clinging to him in her 

heart more and more earnestly; while she 
declared up and down she never should 
marry him or anybody else, and revenged 


renunciation—which made her heart sink 
every time she uttered it—not on the tor- 
mentors, but on innocent Stephen, ‘who 
hoped or despaired every day in the-week, 
till bis mind and heart were half-distracted 
with much doubt and little gleams of de- 
light. 

So the winter wore on, and March came 
in, stormy and gloomy. There was no out- 
door work .except the daily ‘‘ chores,” for 
sap refused to run, the winter had been’ so 
exceptionally severe, and as yet showed no 
sign of relenting. So Stephen had plenty of 
tinfe to strengthen his resolution and make 
up his mind to risk all and find out where 
he stood in Nell’s regard. He forgot all 
about the day and date, when, on the 1st 
of April, after his early tea was over, he 
put on his Sunday suit, told Harry not to 
sit up for him, nodded pleasantly to the old 
woman who was housekeeper, cook, and 
maid all in one for the brothers, and betook 
himself along the snowy road, round the 
corner, and across the bridge to Widow 
Carman’s. The stars glittered overhead 
with portentous splendor in a stainless 
sky. Country people know that such unusual 
brightness means a storm to-morrow. But 
Stephen forgot the omen. The mighty 
march above seemed to keep his heart up 
with a certain inspiration. He felt fresh 
courage. He dared to hope. The fire 
within him burned keenly and clear as the 
celestial fires overhead, nd it wa3 with a 
cheerful face and upright head he knocked 
at Mrs. Carman’s door, and, entering as she 
opened it, bid a cordial good-evening to 
the old lady and to Helen, who sat at the 
square table, busied with some bit of femi- 
nine sewing—as pretty a picture of domes- 
tic content and sweetness as ever bewitched 
a love-smitten man. The light shone full 
on her shining brown hair and brought out 
its faint gilding on the curve of her beauti- 
ful head. Her checks glowed with warm 
tints of youth and health, her red lips 
dimpled gently at the corners, and her blue 
eyes beamed with pleasant welcome. 
Stephen shook her hand with a warm, lin- 
gering pressure, and a ray of keen regard 
and passion shot from his eyes into hers. 
She began to wish she had stayed with 
Fanny Jackson that night, as Fanny had 
begged to have her. But it was too late 
now. So she recalled her small terror and 
held it under by the strong hand, and en- 
tertained Steve in her usual bitter-sweet 
fashion. 

Nell was not, after all, in the best of her 
moods. School had been not a little 
mutinous that day, and April-fool tricks 
of all sorts had been played off in study 
hours, defiant of discipline; and even so 
forgetful of the fitness of things had this 
saturnalia been that Nell herself had been 
more than once successfully ‘‘fooled” by 
impertinent big boys. But she was equal 
to the occasion. She routed the rebelkious 
and restored discipline with a vigor and de- 
termination quite characteristic, and the 
sparkle had not died out of her eye or the 
victorious spirit from her soul to-night. 
She felt elated, capable, mischievous. It 
was a bad night for Stephen! However, 
the crisis had come, and Widow Carman, 
with the subtle instinct of her sex, per- 
ceived it, and, making some plausible excuse 
of fatigue and rheumatism, went off to bed, 
and Stephen, with the rashness of coward- 
ice, plunged into the middle of things. 

‘* Nell!” cried he, leaning across the table 
toward her, ‘‘I love you more than any- 
body in the world, and I want you for my 
wife. Say yes, Nell!” 

The words that should have been plead- 
ing sounded imperative, and Nell’s master- 
ful spirit shook its spear at the sound. 

“« Well!” said she, witha little laugh; and 
then the situation strack her with a funni- 
ness that was half-hysterical, and she put 
her head down in ker hands on the table 
and shook—not with sobs, by any means, 
but with irresistible, inexcusable laughter. 

The blood rushed hot to Stephen’s face; 
but he made a mighty effort. 

‘‘Oh! Nell, don’t—don't you love me?” 
he gasped, rising from his chair. 

The very spirit of feminine perversity, 
naughtiness, coquetry, fun, embarrassment 
—who knows what? for she was a woman— 
entered into Nell Carman then and there. 

Her bent head shook with a distinct nega- 
tive and a sound of stifiled laughter bubbled 


faltering toward the door and struggled 
into his great c@gj. Nell saw what shie had 
done, and, of coutse»repe if she 
could not whistle back her bird! A hin 
iseence of the day’s experience flitted across 


her. It would end the matter happilly, she 
thought, and she called out to him; &s his 
hand was on the door-lateh:. ‘‘ April fool!” 


Stephen turned at her with a look of rage 
and despair, flung out of the door, and was 
gone—gone on a run down the sriowy road 
—before Helem recovered herself enough to 
remember that a man might be fooled for 
evil, as well as good, and that Stephen had 
taken her jest by the wrong handle and 
made it bitter earnest for both of them. 

Poor Stephen! it was bitter enough for 
him. He fled down the road with a demon 
strative agony @ stronger man would never 
have indulged in; nor did he, luckily for 
Harry, see that his brother stood at the win- 
dow of Mrs. Carman’s sitting-room—true 
to his strategy of ‘‘ peekin’ and spyin’,” for 
he had shrewdly conjectured where* Steve 
had gone, and followed him, to gratffy his 
craving curiosity, arriving just in time to see 
through the outside blind, which he softly 
turned, the whole scene, and to hear 
through a luckless crack in the window 
Nell’s ill-advised exclamation. 

Harry was filled with rage. He went 
home in an evil mood; but his brother was 
not there. The night was véiled now with 
thin clouds, a rising, wailing south wind 
sobbed in the spout and rocked the tall 
pines behind the house till they brushed 
against Harry’s window; but Stephen did 
not come. Like some wounded creature, he 
had gone to the woods, with the vague idea, 
common to all lovers of Nature, that the 
mighty mother will take her children to her 
heart and comfort their woes. But never 
was a more futile vision indulged in. Na- 
ture is a mechanism into which man’s soul 
breathes the breath of life, 

“Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud.’’ 
And Stephen found neither sympathy nor 
repose in the sighing forests, the bare, 
cold rocks, the ice-sheathed waters, or 
the dumb expanse of snow. He sim- 
ply became very cold, indeed, and flesh 
and blood, who will cry out for their 
share, whatever misery befalls heart and 
soul, plead mightily for a warm fire and a 
comfortable bed; and, since there were no 
spectators to gratify or disturb, the spir- 
itual nature ignominiously yielded, and far 
into the night Stephen came groping and 
stumbling home, heartily grateful to find a 
good bed of coals in the kitchen stove and 
Keziah’s teapot simmering on the back of 
it. So Harry allowed himself to go to sleep, 
having waited and watched for his brother 
long enough to plan a mighty pretty little 
revenge on Nell Carman, if he had to wait. 
a year for it, little thinking that Nell sobbed 
herself to sleep about the same time his own 
eyes closed; not at all resolved on revenge, 
but rather on devices to make Stephen un- 
derstand that she really loved and had not 
in the least meant to refuse him. Devices 
allin vain, for, with acertain impatience of 
trouble native to his type of character, the 
desperate lover left town the very next day— 
ostensibly to visit his old grandmother, in 
Maine; but that venerable female never set 
eyes on him. He went into the woods and 
joined a lumber camp, and six weeks’ hard 
work did him a great deal of good. He 
came home ready to take up his farm- 
ing—which Harry had somewhat mis- 
managed—and live his Jife after the old 
fashion; except that he avoided Nell Car- 
man as assiduously as if she had been 
a rattlesnake, even driving five miles 
of a Sunday to Pendleton church, lest he 
should see her face or hear her voice from 
the singers’ seat. Poor Nelly! she grew 
thin and pale. It is hard to be unloved 
where you love; but to have made a fatal 
mistake, to have thrown away the affection 
that was the dearest hope of life, by 4 mere 
misunderstanding—this is worst of all fates, 
or it seemed so to her, and there was no 
outlook, no hope. 

But as © ‘itumn came on Harry Wynn 
began to be a frequent visitor at Mrs. 
Carman’s. He took up Stephen’s friendly 
ways; he carried the red apples that Nell 
loved to have, because his brother used to 
bring them; he gatheredl good store uf nuts 
to spread on the garret floor and afford 
many a winter evening’s treat; he brought 
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ain mint, and prickly-ash bark, juniper 
berries, calamus-root, sweet cicely, and 
catnip, sheaf on sheaf of fragrant herbs to 
Widow Carman, who was faithless of 
doctors and famous for ‘‘ yarb teas.” Then, 
when winter came, he appeared at least 
twice a week to spend the evening, to play 
checkers, pull candy, crack nuts, in short, 
make himself useful and agreeable, all with 
the deep design of making Nell fall des- 
perately in love with himself and then leav- 
ing her to despair, as she had left Stephen! 
An angel might have been forgiven for 
smiling at so simple and silly a plot; but 
surely the smile would have been wistful 
and pitiful as well, seeing the depth of 
affection and devotion that this wild 
scheme sprang from, for Harry loved his 
brother with all the strength of his deeply- 
affectionate and single-minded nature. But 
Nell had no such idea in her head. In Har- 
ry’s friendliness and frequent visits she only 
saw a reflex of Stephen’s faithful yet 
wonnded passion. She imagined that he 
instigated his brother's attentions, in order 
to hear of her constantly, and she lived on 
the eager hope that in time, finding how 
pleasant and affectionate she was to Harry, 
how home-keeping and quiet, Stephen 
would take heart of grace_and try his fate 
again. 

So the two worked all winter at cross- 
purposes, both devoting themselves to the 
other, walking together to church, while 
Stephen took his solitary way to Pendleton 
meeting, skating together whenever the un- 
usually mild winter allowed such sport, and 
appearing the very best of friends; while 
Harry chuckled all the while internally to 
think of the dagger he was about to plunge 
into Nelly’s peace. And Nelly’s heart 
glowed with increasing hope and tender 
dreams as the year rolled by, and she felt 
how long a lapse of time lay between her 
and the unlucky day she always lamented. 
Now it happened that the last week in March 
there was an enforced vacation in the school 
Seven children had sickened with scarlet 
fever, and all the rest were kept at home, 
lest the disease should spread, and the school 
visitors directed the house to be thoroughly 
cleansed. So that Nelly had a time of rest? 
and it was exceptional weather, such as 
sometimes visits even New England, against 
all expectation. Warm rains had swept 
away all snows; the frost, which had not been 
very deep, began to come out of the earth, 
leaving the turf soft and springy, the roads 
ankle-deep in mud. Here and there, under 
friendly stone walls on the southern side, 
the grass greened in slender lines; buds 
swelled on the graceful elm-boughs and 
sap ran in streams from the pierced maples; 
the sun shone warm and calm; the ever- 
greens sent out resinous odors in the heat; 
and all the air was serene and languid, 
breathing the indefinable, delicate perfumes 
of the infant spring. It was the last day of 
March, as Harry very well knew; but Nell 
had strangely forgotten it. Last year the 
earth was winter-bound and the associations 
of the time were all at fault. She knew 
the day was near, and, because she dreaded 
its memories, she had delayed looking at 
any calendar, sure, she thought, to recall it 
too soon. 

Harry appeared that evening, as usual, 
but in a singularly elated and troubled 
state. Nell wondered what ailed him, but 
asked no questions, and, her mother sitting 
by, Harry feared he should lose the oppor- 
tunity. So when, at length, he rose to go, 
as he opened the outer door, he turned and 
said, eagerly: 

‘‘Oh! Nell! come out and look at the 
brush tire over on Peek’s Hill.” And Nell 
followed innocently to the door. Ina mo- 
ment Harry had grasped her hand in his. 
“Nell,” said he, ina rapid, husky voice, 
“T want to tell you something. I haven't 
had a chance to-night. Will you come up 
onto the Ridge to-morrow afternoon, where 
that big bunch of balsams be, for jest two 
minutes? Dear Nell, won’t you?” 

A flash of joy illuminated Nelly’s face. 
She thought instantly that Steve had sent 
her a message; and Harry, deluded sinner, 
as instantly thought: 

‘“‘She’s took the bait! She thinks I’m 
goin’ to ask her. Qh, ho! Miss! You'll 
change your tune, I guess.” And then, 
seeing how pretty and how tender was her 
face, a spasm of remorse and relenting—by 
no means the first, I rejoice to believe— 








shook his purpose for a moment. But he set 
his teeth and put it firmly aside as she said: 

“Yes, I will, Harry. What time?” 

‘* Bout five o’clock, I guess. Folks will 
be milkin’ then mostly, ’nd won’t be round.” 

Then Mrs. Carman called. Nell shut the 
door on the traitor and went into the house, 
to sleep but to dream. Next day dawned 
bright and soft. Nell went singing about 
her work; the blue-birds sung about 
theirs in the trees; black caps hopped here 
and there in the branches, neat and pert; 
the brown chipping sparrows chirped 
sharply round the doorstep, put to flight 
now and then by indignant hens, who 
wanted all the crumbs themselves; and one 
song-sparrow, by the full and rushing 
brook, poured the sad passion of his reiter- 
ated love-song on the air. All the world was 
awaking, and Nell trilled a little song her- 
self from chamber and kitchen: 


“ You ask me why my eyes are bright 
And why my cheek is blooming ? 
It is because the sun is out 
And birds begin to sing.” 


‘‘Law me!” said Widow Carman. 
‘‘What’s got into Nell? I guess that mess 
o’ prickly-ash ’nd boneset’s a-doin’ on her 
good i a 

Oh! Cupid, is thy ‘‘ purple light of love” 
and divine madness to be so degraded? 
Prickly-ash and boneset! The subject for- 
bids the use of language, lest it become pro- 
fane. 

But the day went on after the proverbial 
fashion of ‘"good days and bad days and all 
days,” and at five o’clock Nelly Carman sat 
ona granite rock that jutted out from the 
ledge, where above and behind her rose the 
clump of firs and hemlocks Harry had 
called a ‘‘big bunch o’ balsams,” waiting 
for her fate, with flushed cheeks and throb- 
bing pulses. In the meantime Harry had 
coaxed Stephen to go up to the sugar-house 
‘‘where Deacon Peek ’s to work. I want to 
see him. It’s jest over the ledge.” And, 
softened by the sweet influences of the day, 
Stephen consented. They strolled up to 
the hut together by the other side of the 
rocky spur, along whose sloping shoulders 
grew many a great sugar-maple where it 
faced the east. The west side, where Nell 
sat, was sharp and rocky. 

The sugar-house was nearly empty. Only 
a boy was left to watch the pans, while 
the men went home to do their nightly 
““chores.” 

“Steve,” said Harry, ‘‘ won’t you jest go 
down to them balsam-firs by the P’int, ’nd 
see if you sight Deacon Peek a-comin’ back? 
You ken see further’n I can. Besides, Sam- 
my’s goin’ of an errand for me, while I watch 
the pans.” 

Stephen asked no questions. In his 
dreamy mood, he preferred to saunter out 
among the trees, in the mild perfumed air, 
rather than stay shut up in the sticky sugar- 
house till Deacon Peek should come back. 
So he strolled leisurely away; and Harry, 
catching Sam by the arm, bid him “foot it 
like sixty over to them balsams, ’nd give 
this here letter to Nell Carman. She’s a- 
settin’ there waitin’ for’'t. Then you click 
back again, little feller; for I don’t hanker 
to stir sugar all night, ’nd I'll give yea 
penny.” 

Off flew Sam, holding the missive in one 
dirty hand, which in about two minutes he 
duly delivered to Helen. 

‘* Harry Wynn told me to fetch it to ye.” 

And then he was off, hurrying for his 
copper medal—not a medal of the Humane 
Society; for when Nell opened the letter, 
and saw only, ina good round hand, staring 
at her from the middle of the page the 
two fatal words ‘April Fool!” she burst 
into tears, that would have satisfied even 
Harry’s vengeance; and, hiding her face in 
her hands, bowed it against the rock and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. She 
thought of nothing, neither the letter nor 
the sender; but only of last year—of her 
folly, her blunder, her unhappiness. 

But Harry, like many another who has 
tried to shape the ends of fate, found his 
work quite differently finished off from his 
intention. He had set his trap, and both 
his victims walked calmly into it, He 
meant to give Stephen the exquisite spec- 
tacle of seeing Nell as wretched as she 
had made him a year ago; and Stephen, 
coming up just in the nick of time, and 
seeing Nell all alone and evidently dreadful- 
ly unhappy, forgot—like the soft-hearted 
creature he was—all her sing against him, 
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and addressed himself at once to help and 
console her. 

*‘Nelly!” said he. 

Nell raised her head and looked up into 
his face. The look was not to be mistaken, 
and Stephen never finished the remark he 
begun—at least, not audibly. And that 
evil-minded Harry, who had swiftly fol- 
lowed on Sammy’s steps (when the cent had 
been paid!), hoping to behold the success of 
his scheme, was ‘‘ hoist with his own pe- 
tard.” For what did he see but Stephen 
and Nell in the indubitable attitude of 
happy lovers; and what did he hear but— 

‘* And so, Steve, I remembered last year, 
and what I said, and what you said, and— 
and—” 

‘“‘And we are both fools. Eh?” laughed 
Stephen, who was quite master of the situ- 
ation now. 

‘“‘Dear Nell, it is some of Harry’s non- 
sense. He ought to be threshed soundly; 
but, since we are both fooled, shall not we 
put our heads together and fool him, at 
last?” 

‘‘How?” said Nell, naively. 

‘‘Oh! ‘birds of a feather flock together,’ 
you know; and I think two fools ought to 
be equal to one wise man, like Harry. I 
have a shrewd suspicion that he meant to 
have another ending to this matter; but he 
will never try to fool my wife!” 

The next day Harry went to Maine, to see 
his grandmother! and did not come back 
till Nell Wynn and her husband wrote to 
him that his room was ready and waiting, 
and that they had left April out of the 
almanac. 





IN THE SINGER’S PLACE. 





BY L. C. STRONG. 





Unto a singer at the city gates 
An angel from the courts of Heaven sped. 
‘Long hast thou quarreled with the cruel fates,’’ 
With winning voice the pitying afgel said. 


‘Go prove thy heart with riches and renown. 
Thou hast them both !’’ The angel disap- 
peared. 
Bewildered then the singer sought the town. 
Men lowly bowed to him as one they feared. 
There at the gates, where he was wont to 
sing, 
The angel’s words had made the singer 
king ! 
With riches and renown the singer sweet 
Stood at his window, looking down the street. 
Rich purple vestments on his person hung, 
While at the gates another singer sung. 


With tearful eyes unto the king the bard 
Looked up for alms; but all in vain he 


pled. 
“Sing those who must, Let those who may 
reward. 
The world is wide,” the haughty monarch 
said. 


Then, as the singer sadly left the place, 
Too late, he recognized the angel’s face ! 
ee 


THE HEADSHIP OF CHRIST. 


BY HENRY J. VAN DYKE, D.D. 





Tue history of the world is the history 
of redemption. The administration of re- 
demption was committed from the begin- 
ning to the Son of God. The historic 
Christ is four thousand years older than 
Jesus of Nazareth. His _ tabernacling 
among men was but the climax of a long 
series of theophanies. His name, which is 
now above every name, has grown with the 
revelation of his nature and the development 
of his purposes, Messiah or Christ, the 
Anointed One, expresses all that is em- 
braced in the office work of the mediator 
between God and man. Lord is the synonym 
not only of the Greek Kurios, but also of the 
Hebrew Jehovah, a word curiously wrought 
to express the past, present, and -future, 
and, therefore, applicable only to him who 
is the same yesterday, today, and forever; 
and the new name Jesus, binding these two 
together, describes both the person in which 
they are united and the everlasting union 
between that person and the whole body of 
his redeemed people. 

The relation which the Lord Jesus Christ 
sustains to the Church and to the universe 
is set forth by the apostle, in Ephesians i, 
21—23; Eph. iv, 15—23; Col. i, 18. The 
headship of Christ, as described in these 
passages, is twofold. He ishead ‘‘over all 
things to his Church”; but he is ‘head of 
the Church.” The difference in the form of 
expression is not accidental, It coversa 


profound distinction in the meaning. The 
one phrase simply expresses authority, 
power, and dominion. The other involves 
also resemblance, mutual approbation, com- 
munity of life, and identity of interest and 
of destiny. The relation which he sustains 
to his Church is essentially different from 
that which he sustains to any or all human 
institutions. All principalities and powers 
are put under his feet, He is over them. 
They are given to him that he may “ break 
them with a rod of iron and dash them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel.” But his 
Church is not put under his feet. It is 
brought near and made one flesh with him, 
by an assimilation of which the marriage 
union is a feeble type (see Ephesians 
v, 22, 23). He is not only over it, but of it. 
It is his body, ‘‘ the fullness of him that filleth 
all in all.” This distinction is fundamental 
to the whole scheme of redemption and of 
Providence. Any theory of church gov- 
ernment, of civil government, or of social 
order which does not recognize this distine- 
tion is radically defective. 

We propose to discuss this twofold head- 
ship of Christ in a series of articles, and to 
apply the principles involved in it to some 
of the living questions of the day. 

We begin with Christ’s headship over all 
things. The dominion to which he is ex- 
alted is supreme and universal. All power 
is given to him in Heaven and in earth. 
The administration of Providence is, for the 
present, committed to his hands. We say 
Sor the present; for this universal dominion 
is delegated for a specific purpose. ‘‘ He 
must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. Then cometh the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom (not his headship of the Church, but 
his dominion over the world) to God, even 
the Father.” 

Christ’s headship over all things includes, 
of course, the control of all human goverh- 
ments and institutions, whether they be 
good or bad. It embraces the Government 
of Dahomey, as truly as the Government of 
the United States or of Great Britain. It 
extends to the chieftainship of a wild tribe 
of Indians and to the management of a 
railroad or a steamship company, as really 
and as efficiently as to the prerogatives of a 
king or the official influence of a president. 
The universal dominion of Christ, in ref: 
erence to things not essential to his Holy 
Church Universal, being delegated, is just 
coextensive with the power and dominion 
of God the Creator and Father of all things, 
who has put all things under him, for the 
good of his Church. 

What is the precise nature and limit of 
the Divine Government over the world in its 
application to human institutions? It is 
simply a government of supreme control, 
extending equally to the good and to the 
bad. It does not make God responsible for 
their origin, nor involve his approbation of 
their character, nor put his sanction upon 
the mode of their administration. The 
popular sayings that ‘‘civil government is 
of divine origin,” that ‘‘ the state is of God 
as truly as the Church,” and all the forms of 
speech which represent the political insti- 
tutions of the world as part of or co-ordi- 
nate with that kingdom of Christ which “‘ is 
not of this world,” cover, doubtless, some 
fragments of important truth; but, in the 
vague way in which they are used, they 
teach also a vast deal of pernicious error. 
Of course, we believe that it is the will of 
God, the creator and upholder of the uni- 
verse, that men should live in organized 
communities, and that human authority and 
force should be used according to the ne- 
cessities of the case for the preservation of 
such communities. We believe, also, that 
the exercise of both human liberty and of 
human authority, in all its forms, is limited 
by the divine law, whether that law is 
written in the Bible, or in the works of 
Nature, or in the intuitions of the human 
soul (see Romans, chapter i). The great 
principles of good morals are not peculiar 
to the Bible. They are revealed, more or 
less distinctly, to all men, and they are 
binding upon all mankind, from India to 
Peru. Whenever any man—whether king 
or subject, whether in an official or private 
capacity —violates the laws of morality, God 
hojds him individually responsible for it. 

And the exercise of human liberty and au- 
thority is further restricted by God’s express 
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rogatives of the family and the church. 
This restriction will be more largely insist- 
ed on hereafter. 

What we now maintain is that the state is 
not a divine institution. To make it superior 
to or even co-ordinate with the family and 
the church is just as unscriptural and, in 
view of what the state has usually been, is 
even more injurious than to affirm that 
slavery is a divine institution. The Word 
of God, in both the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, recognizes and regulates the du- 
ties of man in four distinct relations—viz., 
that of master and servant, ruler and sub- 
ject, husband and wife, parent and child. 
But the recognition of these four relations 
does by no means put them in the same cat- 
egory, either as to their origin or their per- 
petuity. The first two are human, they 
came into the world with sin. The last 
two are divine; they were established by 
God before man fell; they are the types of 
our relations to God and his Christ; they 
embody the germs of the church and con- 
stitute an essential part of the agencies by 
which the church is ultimately to triumph 
over the world. The human relations of 
master and servant, ruler and subject, 
while they are recognized as lawful, are 
regulated in the Word of God by precepts, 
which, whenever they are fully obeyed, 
will make all masters and rulers Christ’s 
servants and all servants and_ sub- 
jects Christ’s freemen (see I Cor., Vii, 


_ 22). In other words the law of God. 


which is ‘‘our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ,” contemplates the abolition of sin 
and of all that sin has produced, and, con- 
sequently, the abolition of all forms of des- 
potism or restrictions upon human liberty, 
whether domestic or civil. With the single 
exception of the Jewish commonwealth, 
which through all its outward forms, under 
Moses and the elders, under the judges, and 
under the kings, was a pure théocracy and 
is without a parallel in the history of the 
world—with this single exception, God 
never instituted a state in any other way 
than through that providential permission 
and control whereby he sets up railroad 
companies and all kinds of civil corpora- 
tions. If he has done so, let the original 
record of that divine institution be pro- 
duced. It cannot be found in the Bible, 
nor in the bloody traditions and myths 
which surround the genesis of secular em- 
pires. Daniel’s image, which the stone cut 
without hands from the mountain dashed in 
pieces, represents them all. We can show 
when and where he established the family; 
we can tell the time and circumstances in 
which the family was developed into the 
church. We recognize also the providen- 
tial control hy which one kingdom or com- 
monwealth has been set up and another cast 
down, one form of domestic servitude estab- 
lished and another overthrown. But the 
broad distinction between this providential 
control and this direct and authoritative 
establishment is just the difference between 
a human and a divine institution. But, 
says some objector, are not ‘‘the powers 
that be ordained of God”? Certainly they 
are. The divine sovereignty, vested in 
Jesus Christ, applies to human governments 
as well as to inferior things. Nero, who 
was emperor at Rome when Paul wrote 
this saying, which has always been so famil- 
iar in the mouths of tyrants and of dema- 
gogues alike, was a choice specimen of the 
powers that be. In our creed, ‘‘ whatsoever 
comes to pass is ordained of God”; and, as 
we understand it, the duty to submit to 
the powers that be is no more nor less 
than the duty to submit toall the dispens- 
ations of Divine Providence. Any other 
interpretation leads by inexorable logic to 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
puts the sanction of the holy God upon all 
the wickedness of tyrants, from Nero down, 
and brands every government now existing 
among the civilized nations with the sin of 
organized rebellion against the Divine au- 
thority. For every one of them has been 
set up by the overthrow of ‘‘the powers 
that be.” The nature and ill-desert of sin 
is never destroyed by long continuance in 
it. Ifthe Government of Great Britain is a 
divine institution, in the same sense that 
the family ard the church are divine; if 
George the Third was the minister of God, 
whom to resist is damnation, in any other 
sense than every de facto exercise of power 
s a divine appointment, then we loyal 
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Americans, who glorify the rebellious deeds 
of our forefathers, are rolling sin as a 
sweet morsel under our tongues, and the 
sooner we spit it out, with humble confes- 
sion, the better for our everlasting peace. 

We stand as Christians in the same rela- 
tion to civil governments as we do to all the 
other providential arrangements of the 
world. If good, we are to be thankful for 
them. If evil, we are to alter them if we 
can and submit to them if we must. Nor 
is this inconsistent with what Paul says, in 
Romans 18th, about rulers being ‘‘ a terror to 
evil-doers and a praise to them that do well.” 
Surely, no sane man will contend that this is 
a description of the conduct of civil rulers 
as they generally have been and are. Taken 
in that sense, the whole passage is manifest- 
ly untrue. The sword of secular power is 
red with the blood of the innocent and the 
hand that holds it is full of bribes. The 
courts and camps over which it has borne 
sway have been crowded with bad men and 
worse women. The caves of the earth are 
filled with the bones of those it has driven 
into exile. To assert that the tyrants and 
conquerors and per-ecutors who have 
wielded that sword, or that the pimps, ex- 
tortioners, and robbers who have obtained 
office under the more liberal forms of gov- 
ernments, are all ministers of God for good 
to his people in any other sense than that 
they are rods of chastisement, whose wick- 
edness is overruled for good, is to revile God 
and blaspheme the truth. Paul describes 
the civil magistrate as he ought to be; not 
as he generally is and has been. 

And if this be accepted, then it necessari- 
ly follows that the relation of the universa] 
dominion of Christ to the fall of an empire 
is essentially the same with its relation to 
the fall of asparrow; that no more divinity 
hedges about a king or a president, in his 
office, than hedges about every man in the per- 
formance of his daily duty; and that human 
governments and civil magistrates belong 
to the same category with other ‘‘ powers 
that be” and are subjected with them to 
the providential dominion of Christ. In 
our next article we will consider the Head- 
ship of Christ in its relation to the Church. 

Sr 


THE MASTER’S WORE. 


BY R. R. BOWKER, 





“‘O CHILDREN! O my children! 
I gave you work to do; 
I bade you work my work on earth 
Till I came back to you. 


‘*How have ye kept my bidding, 
And how my work have wrought ? 
Are my garners full above measure, 
My work with blessing fraught ?”’ 


**O Master! O our Master! 
Thou gavest us work to do. 
We have tried, have tried, have faltered ; 
New toiled, and failed anew. 


‘We sorrow, we mourn, we deplore us 
We have not fulfilled thy call. 
Our sin it is ever before us; 
We profit Thee not at all.’’ 


“*O children! O my children ! 
Ye have toiled, have failed, ye say: 
But behold! the night it cometh, 
And cometh the Judgment Day.”’ 


“*O pity, O pitying Master, 
Our work is nothing; and we— 
We are naught, we have naught to give thee, 
Yet cast us not off from thee.” 


“‘O children! O blessed children ! 
Rise up and behold my face ; 
For blessed are ye Sf my Father, 
Ye have wrought the grace of grace. 


‘For the better wage he loseth 
Who himself would harvest reward ; 
Nay, rather shall he have blessing 
Who is humble before his Lord. 


“ Who in weakness ané pain and sorrow, 
Having no hope to cheer, 
In darkest hours and lonelfest 
Holdeth his duty clear. 


‘* For your Father which is in Heaven, 
He knoweth thy work and thy care; 
He knoweth thy strength and thy burden; 
He surely heedeth thy prayer. 


** And ever he holdeth dearest 
Those who have most of need : 
In the sight of the loving Father 
The doing is more than the deed. 


“ Yet the doing shall fairly blossom 
When thou the seed hast sown. 
One only giveth the increase— 
His Harvest shall be thine own.”’ 








STATE PERSONALITY AND RE- 
LIGION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





One of the arguments urged in favor of 
religious teaching and worship in our pub- 
lic school system is based on the theory that 
the state, as such, in its political and corpor- 
ate character, is virtually a moral person; 
and, hence, like individuals, the subject of 
religious responsibility. It must to some 
extent, at least, be a theological organism, 
and, as such, discharge religious duties or be 
justly exposed to the imputation of irrelig- 
ion and antagonism toward God. Those 
who adopt this view reason in regard to the 
state, considered as a body politic, just as 
they do in respect to living and conscious 
moral agents. A similar method of reason- 
ing is employed by those who desire to 
have the Constitution of the United States 
so amended as to make it a religious as well 
as a political instrument. An organic law 
without religion in it, like a public school 
without religion in it, is an offense to God; 
and neither should be tolerated, especially 
by a people who hold to the doctrine of a 
personal God and the duty of reljgious wor- 
ship. The purpose of this article is to ex- 
amine the merits of this politico-religious 
theory. 

What, then, is a state, in the general 
sense of this term? Bouvier, in his ‘‘ Law 
Dictionary,” answers this question by say- 
ing that it is ‘‘a self-sufficient body of 
persons united together in one community 
for the defense of their rights and to do 
right and justice to foreigners. In this 
sense the state means the whole people 
united into one body politic.” Chief-Justice 
Chase, in delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Texas vs. White (7 Wallace, p. 720, 
721), said: 

‘It [a state] sometimes describes a peo- 
ple or community of individuals united 
more or less closely in political relations, 
inhabiting temporarily or permanently the 
same country; often it denotes only the 
country or territorial region inhabited by 
such a community; not unfrequently it is 
applied to the government under which the 
people live; at other times it represents the 
combined idea of people, territory, and 
government. It is not difficult to see that 
in all these senses the primary conception 
is that of a people or community. The 
people constitute the state. . . . 
A state, in the ordinary sense of the Con- 
stitution, is a political community of free 
citizens, occupying a territory of. defined 
boundaries and organized under a govern- 
ment sanctioned and limited by a written 
constitution and established by the consent 
of the governed.” 

The constituent elements of a state or 
nation are these: 1. A number of individ 
ual human persons. 2. The political union 
of these persons under a government of 
law vested in and administered by legal 
agents. 38. Their conjoint occupancy of a 
given territory, over which, as to persons 
and things, the government exercises a su- 
preme and independent jurisdiction. Indi- 
vidual persons, as the primary conception, 
and their common subjection to the same 
government and common occupancy of a 
given territory, as the complemental con- 
ceptions, constitute a body politic or state. 
These persons are succeeded by others hold- 
ing similar civic relations, and thus the 
state is perpetuated. The title of the state 
is simply a class-term to represent all these 
individuals thus united together. 

Is, then, a state, considered as a whole 
and in distinction from the individuals com- 
posing it, a personality possessing a moral 
nature and subject to religious responsibili- 
ty? Professor Pomeroy, in his ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to Municipal Law,” p. 392, says that 
‘‘the state, as separated from the individu- 
als who compose it, has no existence except 
in a figure; and that to predicate re- 
ligious responsibility of this abstraction 


is an absurdity. Whatever, then, the 
state does, whatever laws it makes, 
touching religious subjects, are done 


and made not because the state is respons- 
ible, but simply that the people may be 
secure in the enjoyment of their own re- 
ligious preferences.” This he presents as 
the theory of our national and state consti- 
tutions, in accordance with which ‘the 
state, as an organic body, has nothing 
whatever to do with religion, except to pro- 
tect the individuals in whatever belief and 
worship they may adopt.” The word state 
or nation is an abstract or class term, used 
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to designate a mass of individuals in cer 
tain relations to each other, established and 
maintained by law; and to predicate per 
sonality of this numerical aggregate, or of 
the relations existing between its constitu- 
ent parts, except as a mere figure of speech, 
is an absurdity. A corporate personality is 
simply a fiction. A person is a living and 
conscious moral unit, and no collection of 
such units, in whatever manner related to 
each other, can make a person. 

When the Bible speaks of a state or nation 
it uses the title by which it is known; and 
this title is not the name of a person,-but 
simply a term applicable to a whole class of 
persons. God blesses or curses a nation 
only by blessing or cursing the individuals 
who compose it. National character, na 
tional responsibility, and national virtue or 
vice exist only in the people, and inde 
pendently of the people they have no exist- 
ence. The only personality that even by a 
figure can be affirmed of bodies of men 
grows out of their organization into bodics 
and this consists wholly in a set of. relations 
which real persons hold to cach other, and 
on account of which they are bodies politic 
or corporate, in distinction from miscella- 
neous and unrelated individuals. Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, is astate or body politic, 
composed of individuals and existing as a 
state only through these individuals. Their 
joint occupancy of a given territory and 
their common subjection to the same gov- 
ernment make them a body politic or state. 
There is no objection to speaking of a state 
as a plural person, if we keep in mind that 
this is but a phrase of rhetoric, used to de- 
scribe real persons in certain relations to 
each other, and that in reality there is no 
such thing as a plural person. A bank cor- 
poration is a plural person in the sense of a 
number of real persons associated for the 
purpose of doing the banking business, and 
in this sense only. So a state isa plural 
person only in the sense of a number of per- 
sons politically associated under a govern- 
ment of law. They do not, by the associa- 
tion, beget a real personality distinct from 
their own as separate individuals. 

Passing this point without further illus 
tration, we come now to the inquiry whether 
individuals, who as separate and distinct 
persons are bound to havea theology and 
glorify God in their bodies and spirits, 
which are his, may lawfully unite them- 
selves together in social organizations that 
do not include religion in their objects, and 
hence, do not embrace any religious creed 
worship, or duty in the terms of the 
union? Let us reduce this general ques 
tion to specific modes of statement. May 
two men form a partnership whose sole 
business is to buy and sell goods? May 
bank corporations, railway companies, in- 
surance companies, trust companies, man- 
ufacturing companies, and the like be 
organized for purposes which are purely 
temporal, and, hence, in the objects to be 
attained, involve no reference whatever to 
God or the duties which the associated per- 
sons, as individuals, owe to the Supreme 
Being? Must we, as moral beings, abjure 
every association with others which, as 
such, does not profess faith in the existence 
of God, and which, therefore, proposes no 
duty toward him as one of the things to be 
accomplished by it? Must every body of 
men, considered as a body, perform the re- 
ligious duties which belong to them as indi- 
viduals? Is the mere absence of religion in 
a social organization for a temporal purpose 
to be set down as a positive principle of ir- 
religion? 

We suppose it enough to ask these ques- 
tions. Their answer lies upon their very 
face. No one, unless a wild and impract- 
icable fanatic, will lay it down as a princi- 
ple of religious ethics that the duties which 
each individual owes to God morally ex 
clude him from associating with others for 
purposes and objects that have no refer- 
erence to God. Such a principle would 
forbid two men to unite their strength in 
lifting a stone, which neither alone could 
lift, unless a religious creed was stamped on 
the process. There are many lawful asso 

ciations of men in which the alternative 
does not lie between religion and positive 
irreligion, so that it must be one or the 
other; and to assume that this is the alter- 
native in respect to these associations, and 
then proceed to denounce them as atheist 
ical and irreligious because they are 20 
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THE INDEPENDENT] 








positively religious in their objects, may be 
a wonderful display of zeal, yet itis zeal 
at’the expense of common sense. 

How, then, is it with that particular or- 
ganization, association, or union of persons 
that we call a state or body politic? Must 
it be positively religious in its objects in 
order not to be positively irreligious? Take, 
for example, the people who in adopting 
the Constitution and providing thereby for 
the establishment of a civil government, 
styled themselves ‘‘the people of the United 
States.” By this instrument they organ- 
ized a great national association, whose ob- 
jects, as set forth in the preamble, were 
‘‘to forma more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
The whole Constitution is limited to these 
confessedly temporal objects. It neither af- 
firms nor denies any doctrine in respect to 
God or any duty of human beings toward 
nim. It expressly declares that ‘‘ no relig- 
ious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication to any office or public trust under 
the United States.” An atheist is, hence, 
just as eligible to any national office as the 
most devout Christian. And, to put the 
purpose of the people beyond the possibil- 
ity of dispute or doubt, the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution provides that 
‘‘Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 

Here, then, is a constitution, and here a 
civil government provided for by it, and 
here a great national state organized under 
it, with no affirmation or denial touching 
religion in the fundamental lag. Whether 
the people are Pagans or Mohammedans, 
Atheists or Christians, does not appear in 
that law. No matter what they are, con- 
sidered religiously, the objects specified are 
such as are of common concern and import- 
ance to them all. Now, is this Constitution 
opposed to God and atheistical in the evil 
sense because it does not embrace any doc- 
trine of God in its provisions and does con- 
fine itself and the government which it 
authorizes exclusively to the temporal ob- 
jects named in the preamble? Is the nation 
acommunity of atheists because God and 
religion are not found in its organic law? 
We might as well say that the Constitution 
is opposed to the Copernican theory of 
astronomy, because it contains no doctrine 
on the subject of astronomy. It is neither 
a theistic nor an anti-theistic constitution; 
but republican in its theory of government 
and absolutely secular in its ends. The 
state established under it, existing as a body 
politic and doing its work through the 
agency of a government, is not a theolog- 
ical state, any more than it is a geological or 
astronomical state. It is a republican or- 
ganism, for purposes that relate purely to 
the temporal interests of men; and, as such, 
it has no opinions to express or enforce in 
regard to religion. And in this attitude of 
simple omission there is no opposition to 
God or to Christianity, and certainly no ex- 
press or implied avowal of atheism as a 
creed. 

It is true, in all cases in which affirmation 
is a duty, that negatives, not in the sense 
of positive denials, but in that of not af- 
firming, are equivalent to positive denials. 
But where affirmation is not a duty, there 
silence is not an offense. If one is not 
bound to speak, there is no sin in not speak- 
ing. Let it, then beshown that states, as 
such, and civil governments, as such, are 
bound to have a theology, and assert it by 
legal provisions, and we shall concede 
their sinfulness if they fail to comply with 
the obligation. Let us have the Scriptures, 
or the intuitions, or the experience on 
which this proposition rests. The theory 
of state personality furnishes no such proof, 
since it is nothing but a mere fiction of the 
brain. History shows that for govern- 
ments, as such, to assume that religion is 
one of their proper ends, and then act 
upon the assumption, is among. the gravest 
mistakes that can be made in human soci- 
ety. Out of this one mistake have arisen 
the politico-religious despotisms that have 
cursed the race, and toa large extent the 
Teligious corruptions that have dishonored 
God and injured the interests of truth} 
There is no lesson more clearlytaught by 





well fitted to be creed-makers or creed- 
administrators in religious matters. This 
being the fact, then these governments, 
surely, are not to be regarded as atheistical 
and hostile to God if they simply do not do 
what they are not fitted to do and what no 
law of God, in the Bible or out of it, re- 
quires them todo. They are not to be in- 
dicted as offenders because they limit them- 
selves to their proper business. Well 
would it be for the world if all govern- 
ments and states had been guilty of this 
kind of offense. 

But should not those who enact and ad- 
minister laws discharge their religious du- 
ties to God by acts of homage and obedi- 
ence to his will? Undoubtedly they should; 
not because they are kings or rulers, but 
because, like all other human beings, they 
are personal subjects of the divine govern- 
ment. It so happens, however, that the 
duties which they owe to God do not ex- 
tend to their official character as civil rulers 
in any sense that confers on them the right 
to prescribe the religious duties of those 
subject to their authority. They are not 
prophets of the Lord and not delegated to 
expound or execute the divine will. Simply 
as rulers,exercising governmental power, 
they have no right to have any religion, 
and cannot have any without being usurp- 
ers in theory and almost always oppressors 
in practice. It is quite enough for them to 
perform their own personal duties to God, 
and then concede precisely the same priv- 
ilege to all“others, without any hindrance 
or constraint. Their official responsibility 
has nothing to do with the enactment and 
enforcement of laws to regulate the religion 
of the people. Here they have no rightful 
jurisdiction and, hence, no duty to dis- 
charge to God or man. 

All this clamor about atheism and posi- 
tive irreligion being the necessary corollary 
of no religion in a state organism is either a 
mere play upon words or a gross blunder of 
the intellect. It invests the state, in dis- 
tinction from the people composing it, with 
personal attributes, and then assumes -that 
its duties in the matter of religion are iden- 
tical with those of real persons. The in- 
dividual must have a theology in his head 
and his heart, and, therefore, the state must 
have the same in its head and heart, not as 
an individual, but as that mysterious entity 
or something known as a state. Unfortun- 
ately for the theory, this something has 
neither a head nor a heart; neither a body 
nora soul. All the existence which it has 
or can have is simply that of certain rela- 
tions which individuals hold to each other 
and on account of which they are, taken in 
the aggregate, called a state. And, to our 
dull apprehension, if these individuals, 
each for himself, including rulers and sub- 
jects, do justly, love mercy, ands walk 
humbly with God, they will in the most 
effectual way acknowledge and honor him. 
They do not need, in order not to be opposed 
to God, to write their religious creed in their 
governmental constitution, or make it one 
of the objects for which they are associated 
as a body politic. 

George Washington, surely, was not an 
atheist. The men who framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States were not athe- 
ists. The people who placed their seal 
upon this instrument were not atheists. 
They believed in God and large numbers 
of them were devout worshipers; and yet 
they adopted a constitution of government 
from which they excluded—not by accident, 
but with deliberate purpose—all distinctive- 
ly religious ends and ideas. No other ex- 
ample of atheism and hostility to God, ac- 
cording to the theory we have been consid- 
ing, so openly enunciated and so long con- 
tinued, can be found in all the annals of 
mankind. The logic of this theory turns 
this constitution into organized atheism of 
the most frightful character. Think of it! 
Not a word about God, or about Christ, or 
about the plan of salvation, or about Heaven 
or Hell in any part of this instrument! 
Forty millions of people, millions of whom 
are Christians, living under such an athe- 
istical constitution! A civil government 
created, and year after year conducted for 
now almost a century, and no religion in it! 
and Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and 
various other religious sects parties to 


this enormity! The reader need feel?no 
alarm.™ The enormity is tie? wines the 








best, the most reasonable plan for a civil 
government upon which the light of day 
ever dawned. 





SONNET. 
.BY THEODORE ©. PEASE. 


As, when a child at night, too tired for play, 
Turns weary eyes unto the setting sun, 
His mother takes his toys and, one by one, 
Puts them unnoticed from his sight away, 
To be the pastime of another day, 
Then, folding him in her soft arms to rest 
Until he dreams and smiles upon her breast, 
Sings low some lullaby or cradle lay ; 
So, when the sun of life is almost set, 
And all Time’s toys and baubles charm no 
more, 
Dear Father, let my weary soul forget 
All Thy kind hand has put away before, 
And, folded fondly in Thy sweet embrace, 
Dream with the smile of Heaven upon my face. 
SUE EENEtieeeee cones 


THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL IN 
BERLIN. 


[FRoM A CORRESPONDENT ABROAD.] 








A BEAUTIFUL scene was witnessed in Ber- 
lin on the evening of March 8th, blending 
Germans and Americans in congratulations 
upon the Centennial of the Independence of 
the United States and bringing out in a 
marked manner the sympathy of leading 
minds in the German capital with the pros- 
perity of the American people. Dr. J. P. 
Thompson had given a course of lectures 
upon the origin and development of the 
United States as anation. Night after night, 
Sachse’s Kunst-Salon had been crowded to 
its utmost capacity with an audience repre- 
senting the intelligence and culture of Ber- 
lin—university professors, authors, artists, 
historians, members of the Reichstag and 
of the diplomatic corps, etc., from among 
the Germans, and nearly all the well-known 
English and American residents. The hall 
was decorated with the portrait of Washing- 
ton, the American flag, and pictures of the 
Exhibition buildings at Philadelphia, and 
each programme was headed with a neat 
photograph of Washington, and his motto, 
so appropriate for the nation itself—Zzitus 
acta probat. 

On Wednesday, March 8th, was the last 
lecture of the course. German ladies had 
adorned the desk with a wreath of laurel, 
entwined with bands in the Prussian colors 
and bearing the inscription: 


‘* Du gabst so Viel wns, aus dem Schatze Deines Geistes. 
Doch nicht Verstand allein, die edle Seele sprach aus 
Dir; 


D’rum sagen wir aus gauzer Seele, Dank dafiir !”” 

At the close of the lecture Geheimrath Dr. 
Hepke, of the foreign office, now privy 
councillor to Her Majesty the Empress, re- 
quested the audience to remain, and called 
Dr. Eastlacke to the chair. Professor 
Zumpt, speaking in behalf of the Ger- 
mans who had attended upon the lectures, 
said: 

“‘T think it would be improper and un- 
grateful, Mr. Chairman, if those who have 
been present at these meetings should go 
away from here and disperse silently with- 
out giving utterance to their feelings. I ven- 
ture, therefore, to propose a vote of thanks 
This vote of thanks has a double meaning— 
at least for that part of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who, like myself, are Germans. We 
have heard of the origin of independence 
in the United States of Amcrica, of their 
development, their hopes, their future wel- 
fare. America and Germany, though start- 
ing from different points and under a differ- 
ent form of government, have still the same 
privileges—namely, religious and political 
liberty; and, although following up some- 
times a different path, we are always sure to 
unite in theend. If in the long struggle for 
independence some petty German princes 
degraded themselves so far as to sell their 
subjects as instruments of tyranny, we here 
in Prussia—and I may now say the vast ma- 
jority of Germans—feel a just pride in the 
fact that one of the best officers of our own 
great king Frederic fought side by side with 
George Washington. Light-hearted, like a 
German soldier, brave and ever true to his 
general, whom he adored, he helped to 
organize the army of the new-born republic. 

‘“We have in Germany a very common 
custom of celebrating birthdays. When a 
man with us has fulfilled a duty for a cer: 
tain number of years, say 25 or 50, or when 
a friend of ours is celebrating his own birth- 





\ day, we gather round him: joyfully, offer 








our congratulations and bring our best wish- 
es for his future life and happiness:; Now 
the American nation is going to celebrate 
her birthday, after having gloriously fulfilled 
the first century of her life.’ It isa space of 
years too long for a human life, but very 
short for a nation. Yes, America is young, 
very young; but so much more time has she 
to grow, so much more may we expect from 
her, and so much more work she will have 
to accomplish for mankind and for civiliza 
tion. 

“* Having heard six eloquent lectures about 
the birth and growth of the American na- 
tion, at the close of them, in voting our 
thanks, we can mean but this: our warmest 
wishes, our most hearty congratulations, 
everlating prosperity to America! 

“‘The second object in preparing a vote 
of thanks is personal. It relates to Dr. 
Thompson, and is common to all of us, both 
Americans and Germans. Our learned and 
eloquent lecturer is a warm patriot, in the 
best sense of the word; but next to his own 
beloved country, that is to him above every 
other, I think he prefers, perhaps, Germany. 
He is living now amongst us, he knows us 
thoroughly, our ways, our manners; he is 
an ardent admirer of those who are at the 
head of our government, of our Emperor, of 
the whole illustrious house of Hohenzollern. 
He is fighting like a veteran soldier on our 
side in our war against religious oppression. 
About his lectures themselves I do not speak. 
They are above my praise; and, if I could 
value them as they deserve, I am afraid I 
should be unable to express myself. For my- 
self, I confess I have attended them with an 
always increasing pleasure and admiration. 
I think it merely our duty, out of simple 
gratitude, to express our thanks publicly.” 

After this speech all the Germans in the 
audience rose to respond to Dr. Zumpt’s 
sentiments of good-will to America. Then 
the entire audience, Germans and Americans, 
joined in the vote of thanks, with repeated 
rounds of applause, and a committee, repre 
senting both nationalities, was appointed to 
publish the proceedings. 

Deeply moved by this unexpected and 
enthusiastic demonstration, the lecturer re- 
turned a few words of thanks, and then re- 
ceived the personal greetings of the assem- 
bly. 

Afterward, in a perfectly quiet and deli- 
cate way, by private hand, the leading 
American residents presented to the lecturer 
an address of thanks for ‘‘the impartial 
manner in which he had brought before a 
German audience a fair picture of our coun- 
try and its institutions,” and at the same 
time they relieved him in the most hand- 
some manner of the financial obligations he 
had personally assumed in making the lec- 
tures free to all. 

The whole affair was a beautiful exhi- 
bition of the influence of the centennial in 
making America more known and loved 
abroad. 


Biblical Research. 


At the last meeting of the London Society of 
Biblical Archeology the Rev. W. Houghton 
read a very interesting paper on the domestic 
animals known tothe Assyrians. He pointed 
out that only two kinds of dogs are represent- 
ed on the monuments—the large mastiff, used 
for hunting wild bulls and similar game, and 
the greyhound. The bilingual tablets, how- 
ever, make it pretty evident that other breeds 
were known. The Assyrians were also ac- 
quainted with the two species or varieties of 
the camel which existed in Western Asia—that 
with the single and that with the double 
hump. Contrary to the opinion of Dr. De- 
litzsch, Mr. Houghton came to the conclusion 
that there were no cats in Assyria or Babylonia. 
Considering the intercourse that existed in 
later times between Egypt and Nineveh, it is, of 
course, quite possible that specimens of the 
domestic cat may have been imported from the 
Nile ; but, if so, nothing is said about the mat- 
ter in the inscriptions. Mr. Houghton further 
showed that the rimu of the monuments, the 
reem of the Old Testament, which our author- 
ized translators have absurdly rendered “the 
unicorn,” is the wild bull, and not the buffalo, 
as some of the Assyrian decipherers would 
make it. He also observed that the Accadians 
occasionally named the animals with which 
they became acquainted from the countries 
from which they came, agreeing in this usage 
with many other primitive peoples, Thus 
the horse was called’ ‘‘the animal of the East,” 
and the camel “the animal of the sea,” because 
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it had been introduced from the Arabian shores | Academy, and he is still a painter; but he has | ing is not the oldest ex-cabinet minister living. | period, yields to the united effects of the fangs 


of the Persian Gulf. It is possible that the two 
words khar and gut, which denoted the ox in 
the Accadian, may have been derived the one 
from Akharru ‘the West,”’ the Semitic desig- 
nation of Palestine, and the other from Guti, or 
Gutium, the early name of the region which 
stretched from Hamath to Media and included 
the later kingdom of Assyria. At the same 
meeting Mr. Boscawan read a paper on the Baby- 
lonian legends of ‘“‘ Wars in Heaven,’’ the ob- 
ject of which was to show that these had alla 
purely atmospheric origin. The war of the 
seven evil spirits against the moon is expressly 
stated, in the Accadian hymn which records it, 
to have been a mythological description of an 
eclipse ; and the seven evil spirits themselves 
are described as the dark storm-clouds. Their 
leader must be identified with Tiamat, ‘the 
dragon of the sea,’’ whose name, which signi- 
fles ‘‘the deep,’”’ denotes the anarchic powers 
of the universe and represents both the night 
and the tempest. The heavenly champion who 
subdues these powers of darkness and restores 
light and order to the world is always 
Merodach ; and Merodach,as his name and 
attributes prove, is merely a form of the Sun- 
god. In his solar character he is also the medi- 
ator and benefactor of mankind. 


....-Mr. Gladstone has just published a new 
work entitled ‘‘Homeric Synchronism ; or, an 
Inquiry into the Time and Place of Homer.” 
Mr. Gladstone is a devout believer in the unity 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey, in the personality 
of Homer, and in the historical reality of the 
Trojan War—stripped, that is to say, of every- 
thing that is miraculous ; and he even goes so 
far as to maintain the historical character of the 
war of the Epigoni against Thebes and the 
voyage of the ship Argo, which is resolved into 
a Greek expedition against Colchis—an out- 
lying colony of Egypt—in retaliation for an 
Egyptian conquest of Greece a few generations 
previously. He identifies Hissarlik with Troy 
and regards the gold ornaments found there 
by Dr. Schliemann as part of the veritable treas- 
ure of Priam himself. Homer is assumed to 
have lived just after the war, and the identifi- 
cations proposed by the Egyptologists for the 
proper names met with in some of the Egyptian 
inscriptions are called in to assist in determin- 
ing his date. Mr. Gladstone takes it for 
granted that the Akafusha of the Egyptian 
records are the Achwans of Homer, although 
the sea they inhabit is called by a Semitic and 
and not a Greek name ; that the Taanau are the 
Danaeus, although M. Chabas himself thinks 
they must be Daunians ; and that the Dardanians 
really appear among the allies of the Hittites 
the Libyans. A common-sense view of the 
matter would, it is true, make us suppose that 
the naval allies of the fair-skinned Libyans 
would have been Libyans themselves, or else 
Semitic tribes settled on the Delta ; and thatif the 
Achwans had ever been powerful enough in a 
prehistoric age to form extensive naval alliances 
with Etruscans and Sardinians, and shake the 
foundations of the Egyptian Empire, some echo 
of this would have been found in those very 
Homeric poems which. celebrate the glories of 
the Achean name. Mr. Gladstone, however, is 
too much absorbed in his theory about Homer 
to be stopped by a common-sense view of the 
question. Bishop Colenso fancies that Balaam’s 
prophecy contains a reference to the Trojan 
War. Mr. Gladstone's idea that the war has left 
its traces on the Egyptian monuments is not one 
whit better. His book is no doubt ingenious ; 
but scholars will be inclined to place it on the 
same shelf as Rollin’s History or Professor 
Piazzi Smyth’s speculations on the Great Pyra- 


mid, 
Fine Arts. 


Tue great event of the week was the opening 
of the 5ist annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, on Tuesday. There was 
the usual preliminary day exhibition on Mon- 
day for afew invited friends, when a few pic- 
tures were sold, and the customary reception in 
the evening, when there was, as usual, an un- 
comfortable crowd, and the opportunities for 
seeing a large number of the well-dressed and 
respectable representatives of New York so- 
ciety were such as many people would have 
considered themselves fortunate in enjoying ; 
but the opportunities for seeing the works of 
art on exhibition were few. It did not matter 
much, however, for the next day there was a 
clear field. The galleries were free to all and 
the crowd was by no means oppressive. The 
works on exhibition could be studied without 
interruption, and they were well worth studying. 

It is the centennial year of our national exist- 
ence and the fifty-first of the existence of the 
National Academy. The advance in art, as 
shown by the works on exhibition, is not much 
to boastof; but there is an advance, which is 
something. Of those whose names appeared on 
the catalogue of the first exhibition only one re- 
mains ; and his name is not on the present cata- 
logue, as it ought to have been. Mr. A. D. 
Durand was ove of the original members of the 














not thought it worth while to send anything to 
the present exhibition. Among the other absent 
Academicians are Bierstadt, Hicks, Baker, and 
F. E. Church, who are reserving themselves for 
the centennial show at Philadelphia. 

The whole number of works on exhibition is 
568, the greater number being oil paintings. 
Taken asa whole, the exhibition may be safely 
pronounced one of the best that the Academy 
has ever offered ; but there is no one work of 
such superlative merit as to impart to the ex- 
hibition an exceptional degree of splendor. 

Among the portraits—which, being the high- 
est form of art—are entitled to the first consid- 
eration—that of President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, by Page, occupies what artists 
regard as the post of honor in the principal gal- 
lery, or ‘‘ South Room,”’ as it is well entitled to 
do, from its own merits, as well as from the 
character of the artist. It is simply a thorough- 
ly good portrait, giving the exact personality of 
the subject, in his official robes, which, to say 
the truth, are of the most unpicturesque and 
deliberately ugly pattern possible. But the art- 
ist, with his usual conscientious rectitude of 
purpose, has given a faithful rendering of the 
man and his attire, and the portrait will be 
a thousand times more valuable to its possess- 
ors for its vraisemblance than it would have been 
if the artist had merely aimed to make an at- 
tractive picture. The catalogue—which is as 
shabby and inaccurate as the catalogues of the 
Academy have always been—puts the name of 
President Eliot, which is Charles W., as ‘‘ Prest. 
Charles Elliot.’? This is the only picture that 
Mr. Page has in the exhibition; but there is a 
copy in bronze of his bust of Shakespeare in 
the Sculpture Room. Mr. Huntington, another 
ex-president, is alarge contributor. He has six 
portraits, and all of them are distinguished by 
his peculiarities of color, which make him a 
favorite among those who are more desirous of 
decorating their parlors with pretty pictures 
than of preserving good portraits of them- 
selves or their friends. 

Among the most attractive pictures in the 
exhibition is the ‘‘ Husking Bee. Island of 
Nantucket,’’ No. 285, by Eastman Johnson. 
It is a very pretty picture; but it might be 
called a husking bee in New York with as much 
propriety as in Nantucket. It contains no local 
truth nor any individuality of character; but 
it is a pleasant picture of out-doorlife, and, if 
it adds nothing to the artist’s reputation, it is, 
at least, not discreditable to him. It is of a 
very different order from the ‘Old Stage- 
Coach,’’ which was also painted at Nantucket, 
where there never was a stage-coach seen. 

Very different from the ‘“‘Husking Bee” of 
Mr. Johnson is the “ Quilting Party,’’ No. 288, 
of Mr. E. Wood Perry, which might be called a 
Nantucket quilting bee and is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of New England. Mr. Perry has 
eight pictures in the exhibition, all distin- 
guished by his keen perception of character, 
his partiality for the traditions of New England 
domestic life, his love of harmonious coloring, 
and his vigorous drawing. 

The hanging committee deserve special com- 
mendation for the admirable arrangements by 
which each artist’s works have been hung to- 
gether. Itisa great advantage to the specta- 
tor and of great benefit to the artists, who can 
have a nook to themselves and an atmosphere 
of their own, in which their productions can be 
viewed without any of the distracting effects 
consequent upon the sudden change from one 
special manner and tone to another wholly dif- 
ferent. 





Personalities, 


THE wives of official personages in Wash- 
ington have to pass through a terrible ordeal, 
which ought to be sufficient to deter any 
modest woman from appearing in society at the 
national capital. They are mercilessly criticised 
by the letter-writers for Western papers, and 
every article of costume which they wear in 
public is described, for the gratification of the 
curiosity of readers in all parts of the country. 
One of the recent additions to what is called 
Washington society is the youthful wife of Sen- 
ator Jones, of Nevada, who is described by a 
correspondent of the Indianapolis News as ‘‘ an- 
other auburn-haired beauty. She also is below 
the medium hight, which was rendered more 
apparent by her gorgeous raiment. She was 
attired in velvet, with an overdress bordered 
with cloth of gold wrought in startling colors. 
She might have passed for the tutelar divinity 
of the Land of Ophir. She absolutely looked 
weary and heavy-laden with precious stones and 
pelf. She lives in the grand and gloomy-look- 
ing castle built by Ben Butler, and it did not re- 
quire much imagination to fancy her a prin- 
cess escaped from dungeon-keys.”’ This tv 
written by one of the visitors at the Senator’s 
house, who also describes ‘‘the baby’? and 
every article of furniture in the parlor, adding 
that ‘‘the large rug in the dining-room was ugly 
beyond description.”’ 


«++ .Jt bas been discovered that Caleb Cus * 








He was appointed Attorney-General in 1852 ; but 
George Bancroft was appointed Secretary of the 
Navy in March, 1845. The difference between 
these two venerable ex-cabinet officials is that 
Caleb has been longest in office and has 
changed his politics most frequently. They 
were both Federalists at the outset, both grad- 
uates of Harvard, both became Democrats, and, 
although neither of them was ever a pro- 
nounced Republican, they have both held office 
under Republican administrations and Caleb 
is now our minister at Madrid. 


-...We mentioned, not long ago, that a 
daughter of our countryman, Story, the sculp- 
tor, was to be married to a member of Victor 
Emanuel’s household at Rome. A correspond- 
ent of the Boston Daily Advertiser, writing from 
Rome, says : 

‘(The marriage of Miss Edith Story, daughter 
of our noted sculptor, to the Commendatore 
Pe a member of the king’s household, 
which has been lately celebrated here, was re- 
markable for two reasons: first, as having 
brought together the most distinguished com- 
wy | that has ever attended a wedding amo 

he foreign colony; and, second, from the fac 
that, for the first time in his pontificate, Pius 
IX granted a special dispensation in order to al- 
low the marriage to take place.” 


---»Mrs. Laura C. Holloway, who has al- 
ready gained a distinguished position as a jour- 
nalist, has made a successful début as a lec- 
turer. She delivered her lecture entitled 
** An Old Grudge—A New Fuss” in the Brook 
lyn Academy of Music, last week, to a large 
audience ; and she repeats it the present week, 
on the night of April 6th, in the large hall of 
the Cooper Union. Her subject is ‘‘ Woman’s 
Right to a Share in the Government,” which she 
is said to treat in a new manner. 


....An exchange paper says that ‘‘the Duke 
of Gloucester says that an 8l-ton gun costs 
£15,000 and every shot fired from it costs £25.” 
The Duke of Gloucester could not have said 
anything of the kind, as there is no such per- 
son. Probably the Duke of Cambridge was 
meant, as he is the commander-in-chief of the 
British army and ought to know what it costs 
to fire an 81-ton gun. 


...-It is announced that Mr. William L. 
Stone, of this city, has been appointed by the 
United States Centennial Commission ‘ Cen- 
tennial Historian for New York State.”’ But 
what business has the United States Centennial 
Commission to appoint a Centennial orator for 
the state, and when and where is Mr. Stone to 
orate ? 


.»..There is a good time coming for the Holt 
family in this country, who can establish their 
relationship to Sir John Holt, of England, 
whose estate has just got out of chancery. It 
is said that $16,000,000 will be divided among 
the heirs, of which the wife of Col. Dyde, of 
Montreal, is said to be one. 


....Professor Von Amringe, of Columbia 
College, recently received a very polite letter 
from Mr. A. T. Stewart, in which he spoke in 
complimentary terms of the college and en- 
closed a check for $500 for the boat-house 
fund. 


..--Mr. J. B. T, Marsh, whose name is fa- 
miliar to friends of The Advance and who has 
for some time been in England with the Jubilee 
Singers, returned home last week. He enters 
immediately on his new duties as treasurer of 
Oberlin College. 


...-Maria Mitchell will lecture next month in 
Cincinnati. 





Srience. 


A WRITER in the China Review gives some 
curious facts concerning a spider, which seems 
to have been created to prey upon the cock- 
roach. Its habitat is coextensive with the lat- 
ter, certainly in Southern China and Formosa. 
It frequents houses, hiding in crevices and 
dark corners during the day, showing itself at 
dark to seek its food, principally the cockroach. 
It does not spin any web ; but attaches itself by 
a silky exudation, which serves also to support 
it when springing onits prey. In this it re- 
sembles the jumping-spider (Salticus), though 
in its other movements it is very dissimilar, 
being of as timid and retiring a disposition as 
the little Salticus is bold, and running with a 
rapid, steady motion, very different from the 
darting movements of the Salticus. The female 
forms a circular cocoon, about one inch in diam- 
eter, holding many hundreds of eggs. This 
cocoon she carries about with her for some 
time, and at last attaches it to a convenient 
spot. When attacked by this spider, the cock- 
roach has no means of defense against 
its enemy, except flight. Indeed, it seems 
hardly conscious of its danger. A few 
stealthy paces, and the fore legs of the 
spider hang over the menaced prey, and a sud- 
den dart, from which it seldom escapes, com- 
pletes the capture. The cockroach is usually 
struck on the under side of the thorax, and, 
after feebly struggling for a longer or shorter 
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and the withdrawal of the vital fluids. If only 
struck and immediately dropped by the spider, 
paralysis of the limbs soon sets in; but life is 
evidenced sometimes for twenty hours after by 
a gentle motion of the antenne. When a cock- 
roach is put into a cage with the arachnid, it 
shows merely the ordinary insect caution or in- 
quisitiveness, approaching and feeling the ob- 
ject with its long antenne. In a few days, if 
not appropriated for food, it becomes quite 
familiar with the spider, crawling beneath its 
legs, etc.; and the spider seems to reciprocate 
this friendship, for one the writer had (a female) 
fasted for eight weeks, and at last succumbed, 
rather than, let us suggest, do despite to the 
hallowed bond. 


-.--The origin of the cucumber is the subject 
of a note by Dr. J. D. Hooker in The Botanical 
Magazine for January. The origin has been 
supposed to be unknown ; but Dr. H. believes 
an Indian species, known as Cucumis Hard- 
wickii, is its parent. This species grows wild 
along the whole Himalayan range, where it was 
gathered by Dr. Hooker himself. The wild 
form is, however, extremely bitter. Dr. Hook- 
er says the number of edible varieties. and 
species of cucumber is very large ; and, though 
closely allied to the melon, they have never 
been known to hybridize with that species. 
Major Trevor Clarke, an English horticulturist 
of eminence, thought he had obtained a hybrid 
between the melon and the cucumber a year or 
80 ago, as was noted in these columns at the 
time; but, referring to Mr. Clarke’s case, 
Dr. Hooker says it is a mistake — that 
he is positive no hybrid ever has been 
obtained between the two, The kind that 
was thought to be a bybrid is a variety very 
common in East India and is known as the 
Sikkim cucumber. The Sikkim cucumber, Dr. 
Hooker says, is extremely popular with the 
natives of India, who eat it raw in immense 
quantities. He saw half-eaten fruits lying by 
the natives’ Paths by thousands. It is culti- 
vated in the mountains successfully, even to a 
hight of 5,000 feet, and often produces fruit 
sixteen inches long and measuring fifteen inches 
round. The fruit is brown, somewhat netted 
like a melon, and, having a cucumber outline 
gave the idea to Major Clarke that it wasa 
hybrid. 


...-The possibility of selenium furnishing a 
good and delicate photometer has received cor- 
roboration from Professor Adams, who at a 
meeting of the Photographic Society gave an 
account of his investigations of the phenom- 
ena. He concludes that the action upon the se- 
lenium is due principally, if not entirely, to 
radiations belonging to the visible part of the 
spectrum, as the dark rays do not exert any in- 
fluence uponit. Light rays of all kinds exert a 
greater or less influence upon selenium and 
the most potent seems to be the greenish yel 
low. When Professor Adams lit up a darkened 
room with a Bunsen burner, the needle of a 
galvanometer was not affected until after the 
expiration of several seconds, and then only to 
a slight degree; but on making the Bunsen 
flame luminous there was a sudden deflection 
of about 250 divisions of his galvanometer 
scale. This fact is sufficient to show that se- 
lenium is the most delicate photometer we 
have, as the light of the so-called non-luminous 
Bunsen flame is estimated at 1-200ths of a stand- 
ard candle. Moonlight, too, Professor Adams 
found, has an appreciable effect on the seleni- 
um, as it deflected the galvanometer 20 divis- 
fons when thrown from a plane mirror, and 
double that when thrown more directly by 
placing the mirror outside the window. The 
experiments hitherto made point unerringly to 
the fact thata good photometer cap be made 
from selenium, and it cannot be long before 
such an instrument is offered to those who will 
welcome it. 


....In the March number of The American 
Journal of Science and Art M. Trouvelot, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the artist who made 
the beautiful drawings for the ‘ Astronomical 
Engravings from the Ubservatory of Harvard 
College,’’ publishes an article on the ‘ Veiled 
Solar Spots.’ By this appellation he designates 
certain darkish markings which are seen now 
and then upon the disk of the sun, and have 
been -unusually conspicuous during the past 
year. They seem to him to be dark patches 
upon the photosphere, seen through the chromo 
sphere as through a veil; and he finds that fre- 
quently they develop into spots of the ordinary 
kind and sometimes mark the place where such 
spots have disappeared. He adopts the theory 
that the spots are openingsin the photosphere, 
through which ‘the chromospheric gases, 
rushing with impetuosity into the umbra, go 
down under the photosphere, like gigantic 
waterfalls, diminishing, consequently, the 
thickness of the chromosphere”’ (promising the 
proof in a future communication); and considers 
that the veiled spots differ from the others 
merely in this, that the down-rush is not suffi- 
ciently powerful entirely to remove the chromo- 
sphere from above the opening, but only to 
thin it sufficiently to make the rift dimly visible 
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While the ordinary spots are confined to a com- 
paratively narrow belt on each side of the solar 
equator, these veiled spots recognize no such 
limits, but are found all over the solar surface— 
in one case, at least, within 10 degrees of the 
sun’s pole. The subject merits and will be sure 
to receive further careful study. 


.... A new distance measurer for military pur- 
poses has lately been devised by Major Le Bou- 
langé, of the Belgianarmy. By means of it the 
time elapsing between the flash or smoke of an 
enemy’s gun becoming visible and the hearing 
of the sound is so marked that the correspond- 
ing distance can at once be read off. The in- 
strument consists of a glass tube, accurately 
calibrated, filled with sulphuric ether, and the 
two ends closed by fusion. Within is a silver 
runner, consisting of two thin discs, rather less 
in diameter than the tube and connected to- 
gether by a short rod. On placing the tube 
vertically the runner moves down regularly, and 
its motion is 25,000 times less than the velocity 
of sound so that 1 m.m. of the scale corre- 
sponds to a distance of 25 meters. On seeing 
the flash of the gun the instrument is at once 
raised to the vertical, and on observing the 
sound it is placed horizontal again, whereupon 
the required distance is at once indicated. The 
average personal error is allowed for in the 
numbering of the scale, 


....Professor Langley, in the course of his 
measurements of the intensity of the light from 
different portions of the sun’s disc, finds a 
marked difference of color. Not only is the 
light from the edge of the solar disc much 
feebler than that from the center; but, while the 
central rays are distinctly bluish, the marginal 
rays are of a chocolate reddish hue, 


...»Professors Brischke and Zaddach have 
just published an account of the metamor- 
phoses of the saw-flies of Europe, belonging to 
the genus Nematus, of which the currant saw-fly 

s anexample. It is illustrated by colored 
drawings of the worms and is exceedingly use- 
ful to economic entomologists. 





Missions, 


THAT eminent Oriental scholar and states- 
man, Sir W. Muir, who was long lieutenant- 
governor of the Northwest Provinces and is 
now member of the Calcutta Council, recently 
paid a visit to the Santhal Country, In a letter 
to The Church Missionary Intelligencer he has 





* recorded the impressions made upon him at the 


chief mission stations among the Santhals. He 
first visited the Church Missionary station. at 
Taljhari. Here, in the course of ten or twelve 
years’ labor about 1,500 converts have been 
gathered. Some 800 of them had come together 
in order to greet him, many having traveled 
40 or 50 miles for this purpose. Their demeanor 
during the service was very devout and their 
singing spirited. The schools were in a promis- 
ing condition. Sir W. Muir next visited the 
chief station of the Indian Home Mission (Bap- 
tist) at Ebenezer. Here the results of seven 
or eight years’ labor were even larger 
than at Taljhari. Within a radius of 30 or 
40 miles Messrs. Boerresen and Skrefsud have 
gathered 5,000 Christians, of whom 2,000 are 
communicants. The missionaries are of the 
opinion that the movement toward Christianity 


among the Santhals is national. Despite the 
powerful elements of opposition in many vil- 


lages, the general love of drink, and the facility 
of divorce, they believe that the whole tribe is 
coming over to the Gospel. At Ebenezer, also, 
the visitor was deeply impressed with the reali- 
ty of the work and the practical piety of the 
converts. Even Bengalee land-owners testified 
to the change which Christianity had effected 
among their laborers. They said that the San- 
thals, as a race, were degenerating by contact 
with the people of the plains and were given to 
drink ; but that the Christians were an excep- 
tion. They neverdrank. Sir W. Muir declares 
that he has nowhere in Northern India found a 
mission field which at all compares for promise 
of an abundant harvest with this one among 
the Santhals. He is very anxious to have ft 
widely occupied at the present time. The San- 
thals are fast becoming Hinduized, through con- 
tact with their Bengalee neighbors of the plains. 
This fact already makes the missionary work on 
the outskirts of their country more difficult 
than in the interior. If the tribe is ever to be 
gained for the Gospel, it must be within the few 
next years. He, therefore, advises the Church 
Missionary Society to concentrate on the San- 
thals every available man they can find, and, 
as a practical evidence of interest in the work, 
offers $500 for every new station opened among 
them. It is also likely that the Indian Govern- 
ment will, in this case, abandon its religious 
neutrality, and give all possible aid to the civ- 
ilizing of these aborigines by means of the 
Gospel. 


..--In the Foreign Missionary we find a very 


interesting letter from Dr. Nevins, of the North 
China Presbyterian Mission. In this letter he 


communicates important intelligence with re- 


-extended ‘“‘ Nameless Sect.” 


} 
gard to the workin China, where Mr. Corbett | 


baptized 180 members of the “‘ Nameless Sect,” 
more than two years ago. The whole number 
of native Christians is now nearly 300. They 
mostly belong to a small branch of the widely- 
This branch, 
being somewhat isolated from the main body, 
was comparatively free from control. A con- 
siderable portion of it, including the leader, 
have entered the Christian Church together. 
The people were formerly very illiterate ; 
but have, since becoming Christians, learned to 
read and are rapidly advancing in Christian 
knowledge and general intelligence. The per- 
secution to which they were at first subjected 
has almost entirely ceased and the Christians 
are now living peaceably among their heathen 
neighbors. The native pastor has proved him- 
self equal to his work and the churches have 
developed a surprising degree of self-support. 
One chapel was built for them, but a second 
and better one they are building for themselves, 
When this is completed they will be ready to 
assume the entire’support of the pastor who 
presides over their three churches. They are 
also making efforts to extend the Gospel 
among the adherents of the sect with which 
they were formerly connected. 


.-»+The preparations for the interior African 
mission on the shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza 
are being rapidly completed in England. The 
route chosen is that of the American explorer, 
Stanley, from Zanzibar to the Arab town Kaseh, 
360 miles inland, and thence northwest in the 
direction of Karagué, Letters have been ad- 
dressed to the two kings, Mtesa and Rumanika, 
in whose dominions the mission is to be located, 
and also to the Seyyid of Zanzibar, asking his 
support in forwarding the expedition on its 
way. Among those who have offered them- 
selves for this perilous service, three have 
already been accepted. One of them is Lieut. 
G. Shergold Smith, formerly of the royal navy 
and connected with the Ashanti expedition and 
now studying for the ministry. The other two 
are civil engineers. Lieut. Smith will by this 
time have started for Eastern Africa, to under- 
take preliminary explorations. 


....-Mr. Jessup, writing to the Foreign Mis- 
sionary from Beirut, Syria, reports that a whole 
town of Maronites, six miles from that city, have 
declared themselves to be Protestants. A 
chapel and school-house have been hired and a 
native preacher and teacher have been stationed 
there. On his first visit Mr. Jessup preached 
to an open-air audience of 300, and on the sec- 
ond visit he addressed a great multitude from 
the top of a house, Some thirty of the young 
men of the village are working in a silk factory 
at Beirut, When they told their Moslem em- 
ployer that they had become Protestants, he re- 
plied: ‘‘ Well done for you. That is something 
like a religion. Now be sure and attend to what 
you read in the Bible.” The movement prom- 
ises well, but it remains to be seen how many of 
the people will hold out when the priests begin 
to apply the screws of persecution. 


...-Miss Seward, M.D., of the Presbyterian 
Mission at Allahabad, has a very large dispens- 
ary and zenana practice, having seen 2,980 
patients during the past year. She has been 
asked into many high-caste Hindu zenanas and 
even into the secluded Mohammedan homes. 
Her medical practice is often very discouraging. 
The native doctors have wrought their very 
worst before the Christian physician is called in 
to counteract the results of their ignorance. 
Or it may happen that, just as the patient is be- 
ginning to mend, an astrologer is summoned, 
and the Western medicines are thrown to one 
side, Still many lives are saved and the physi- 
cian has the encouragement of entering into 
houses into which no other Christian is ad- 
mitted. Their inmates will have no Bible- 
reader or school-teacher, but will listen readily 
to the conversation of the ‘‘ Dr. Lady.” 


....Our readers may remember the account 
of the conversion of a thief, named Mesuba, in 
the Mahratta Country, India. A missionary of 
the American Board, who recently visited the 
village Walwad, where he resides, found him 
surrounded by a band of 21 Christians. They 
have now been organized into a church, of 
which Mesuba has been chosen deacon. There 
are no missionaries or educated Christians ia 
the neighborhood ; but. the man, using only his 
Bible and hymn-book, has grown greatly in a 
Christian experience which remains steadfast 
and cheerful amid persecution. 


-.--In none of the many mission journals 
which we read do we find correspondence equal 
to that which is furnished in The Missionary Her- 
ald, The American Board missionarfes know 
how to write letters which are crisp, vivid, and 
full of information with regard to their work 
and its surroundings. 


-»-.The normal school for girls at Tokio, 
Japan, which was recently opened by the em- 
press, is superintended by Mr, Nakamura, a 
native Christian. He is a very intelligent and 


active man and had been in the habit of preach- 
ing the Gospel in his own school before he was 





appointed to this important government post, 


ee meet 
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She Suuday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 16th. 
PETER’S DEFENSE.—Acts II, 12—28. 


Tus lesson grows directly from that of last 

week, and should be studied in direct connec- 

tion with it. The idea of ‘‘ defense” is perti- 

nent to the first four verses only; the remain- 

der of the lesson is more ef a holy assault. 

In this model address of Peter we find 

1. WonDERS ACCOUNTED FOR (Vv. 12—21). 

2. CHRIst COMMENDED ( v. 22—28). 

1. WonDERS ACCOUNTED FOR (Vv. 12—21).—In 

view of the miraculous gift of tongues, the ob- 

servers ‘‘ were all amazed.’? They had no ade- 

quate explanation of what they saw. They 

were in doubt. The current question was: 

‘*What meaneth this?’ But any interest which 

tends Godward is sure to have opposers. Some 

here, consequently, charged intoxication upon 

the speakers. This mocking, as well as the 

amazement, were called forth by the wonders 

of that day. Atthis juncture Peter stands up 

to speak. His erect form and the standing up 
of the eleven with him demonstrated to every 
observer that they were perfectly sober. 

Then he ‘lifted up his voice’’ and spoke, 
not in the incoherent, maudlin utter- 
ances of a drunken man; but in the dis- 
tinct, coherent, logical manner of one per- 
fectly clear in head and tongue. But Peter doés 
not permit his manner merely to speak for him. 
He is conscious of innocence, and he is quick to 
assert it, and to prove it also. He denies the 
charge, appealing not alone to what every ob- 
server saw, but to the fact that it was then but 
the hour to which every Jew fasted in the festal 
times. None but the very basest would be 
drunk at such an hour. Morning drunkenness 
is rare the world over, and there and to them it 
was next to impossible. Having thus promptly 
and satisfactorily repelled the slander, he pro- 
ceeds to account for the wonders. He does not 
explain the phenomena ; but he shows that just 
this and much more had been foretold by one 
of their own authorities, the Prophet Joel. 
Here were foretold prophesyings, visions, 
dreams, wonders in Heaven above and signs in 
the earth beneath. All these were forerunners 
of the great era of salvation and all were to fol- 
low the outpouring of God’s Spirit. Here was a 
solution of all the wonders of that day, which 
they could not refuse. Thus Peter laid the 
foundation for the first Gospel sermon by vindi- 
cating his own character and that of his com- 
rades, and by giving a scriptural warrant for 
all the wonders of that occasion. 

2. CHRIST COMMENDED (vy. 22—28).—Having 
brought his audience to attention, he next wins 
them by the title “‘ Ye men of Israel.” He then, 
without ceremony, brings up Jesus. He alludes 
to his well-known career of wonder-working 
and of approved conduct. He tells of God’s 
purpose concerning that Son of his; and then 
he boldly charges upon their wicked hands the 
crime of the crucifixion. But he has risen. 
That none could deny in that city at that day. 
And all this was according to another authority, 
whom his auditors revered—David, the psalmist 
and king. From this appeal of Peter we may 
learn (1) to so act as to deny all aspersions 
upon our personal purity ; (2) to promptly vin- 
dicate ourselves from all accusations of evil- 
doing ; (3) to give scriptural reasons for the 
trust we have and the deeds we do; (4) to win, 
rather than repel men, even while faithful to 
the whole truth ; (5) to clearly proclaim Jesus ; 
(6) to make much of his wonderful life, - his 
cruel death, and his glorious resurrection ; (7) 
to proclaim him as the Christ of the Bible, the 
expected one of the Old Testament, the honored 
one of the New; (8) from such laborsin J . ale 
name great results may be expected. 

I 


...-At the last monthly meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Sunday-school Union the Rev. Dr. Helmer 
expressed his fear that in the matter of teachers 
there was a good deal of cruelty inflicted upon 
the scholars. He unfolded his point as follows : 


“Some teachers will meet their classes on 
Sunday without any preparation, without hav- 
ing thought of or looked at the lesson, and 
while the opening exercises are in progress they 
are running it over hastily—‘cramming,’ as 
they say in college—and can only present it to 
their pupils ina crude form. Another style is 
the rou teacher, who goes into the class, 
asks the questions that are given, and does not 
attempt to strike out any nowthoughts from 
the topic presented. They get through the 
lesson and look around, wondering that the 
other teachers are not through. They can find 
nothing in the lesson to talk about, nor do they 
try to stimulate and draw out the thoughts of 
their pupils. Another is the intellectual 
teacher. studies the lesson and takes up 
all the time boner with the — Peer its 
history, its biography or g phy ; but there 
is no spirituality about it, ie does not seek 

press upon his pupils the lesson of sal- 
vation which it contains. The moral teacher is 
spon a still higher plane, but not high enough. 

e inculcates the lessons of mye ay | d hon- 
esty, but does not lead them to the higher and 
grander truths of Christ’s love and their need 
of him as a Saviour.” 


«»»» Leachers in secular schools get matters 
down to-a pretty fine point, for they are ever at 








— 


their work and ever trying to better it, One of 
these, in a note upon “Tidiness in School- 
rooms,”’ discourses through The New Hngland 
Journal of Education in a way not entirely in- 
appropriate to Sunday-school work and work~ 
rooms. The writer says} 
“T have heard much said by committees and 
by others about the effect of the teacher’s ap- 
pearance and the tidiness of the room upon the 
pupils. But can ateacher have much heart to 
try to arrange pretty things around a room the 
floor of which has not been washed for years 
and the windows of which might nearly as well 
be ground glass, as far as seeing through them 
is concerned? , . . No teacher of refine- 
ment and culture would think of sitting down 
in a dirty room at home. Much is said about 
having such teachers. Then why not give them 
clean 1nd pleasant rooms, that they may try 
and make them still more attractive ?” 
....At the Plainfield Congress the way of 
managing Sunday-shool convehtions was thor- 
oughly discussed. As the time for such work 
is at hand, the practical hints on this point may 
prove valuable, They are these, as condensed 
by the secretary of the Congress : 

“*(1) Have a purpose in calling a convention ; 
2) Have but two or three lines of discussion ; 
3) Have a careful analysis of the topics ; (4) 

mething for arousements ; (5) Have questions 
prepared; (6) Announce widely and timely; 
7) —_—_ fit persons to open discussions ; 
8) Choose no figure-heads for speakers ; (9) 

Ap ly rigidly the rule of limitation to addresses ; 
qa P Allow no statistics to be read unless sum- 
marized; (11) Punctuality, which is a part of 
Christian honesty ; (12) Get those who speak 
from experience to make addresses; (13) Re- 
member always Him who is always present ; (14) 
Condensed reports, frequently repeated, an ex- 
cellent feature; (15) Learn what has been 
done,” 

...-Superintendents may now test them 
selves, and decide whether they severally are 
above or below the average, officially. The 
Plainfield Congress specified the defects of the 
average superintendent to be these, namely ; 

“1. Too arbitrary, 2. Never consults speator, 
8. Infallible in his estimation. 4. Indifference 
to annual election. Lets the time go by without 
notice. 5. Conflicting with pastor in opinion, 
6. Failure to utilize activities of others. 7. 
Talks too much, 8. Undue desire for official 
recognition. 9. Lack of appreciation of 2 - 
tor’s help. 10. Too little system in each Sun 
day’s be ey 11. Too little recognition of 
week-day duties toward the members of tha 
school. 12. Is sometimes too fussy.”’ 


....Sunday-schools are flourishing the world 
around. This is illustrated by the fact that a 
Sunday-school convention was held by the 
Christian missions in India, at Allahabad, Jan, 
9th. The result of the convention was the 
formation of ‘*The Sunday-school Union of 
India.”” The Rey. J, H. Morrison, D. D., was 
chosen president of the Union, the headquar- 
ters of which are to be in Lucknow, It was 
further voted to issue a Sunday-schaol paper at, 
Lucknow, to be called The Indian Sunday-schogl 
Journal, In this journal expositions of the In- 
ternational Lessons are to be given, 


.-.-Steps haye already been taken for cele- 
brating the centennial of the Sunday-school 
work begun by Robert Raikes. From the New 
York Tribune we learn another interesting fact, 
bearing upon this matter. It is as follows ; 

‘The Baptists of Gloucester, England, the 
native town of Robert Raikes, intend to build a 
large Sunday-school, which will be called the 
‘Baptist Sunday-school Memorial to Robert 
Raikes.’ The building will cost about £600, 
Over the entrance is to be placed a bust of 
Robert Raikes. One feature of the school is ta 
be a library for the use of teachers of all de- 
nominations.”’ 

.e-The ‘Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Presbyterian Church” has struck 
the highroad to an intelligent benevolence in 
children. They are issuing a beautiful little 
monthly of sixteen pages, entitled Children’s 
Work for Children. This is designed by pic- 
tures, maps, letters, facts, and articles to 
awaken, develop, and direct the missionary 
zeal of the Sunday-schools. This movement 
meets a felt want.’ Light is needed upon the two 
vital points: What to do, and How to do it, 
“ Let there be light,” 


....A mother recently inquired of her daugh- 
ter how she liked her new teacher, the daugh- 
ter having just entereda new school. ‘Oh! 
said the enthusiastic girl, ‘“‘she’s perfectly 
splendid. She don’t care whether we know 
our lessons or not.’ Possibly, if tried by this 
standard, some whose eyes may read this para- 
graph are also “‘perfectly splendid” ; but had 
this deluded girl estimated fairly she would 
have declared such a teacher “ perfectly hor- 
a, 

.... What works well upon one field may not 
suit upon all others ; but it surely is worthy of 
consideration by those who would excel. In 
one of our best schools the following customs 
have been observed for a long time, namely: 


“Once during each year each teacher renders 
to the superintendent a careful written report 
of the spiritual condition of each scholar in the 
class, as the teacher best understands it. Twice 
during each season the superintendent visits 
each teacher. Fourtimes during the year there 
are teachers’ sociables.” 


....That superintendent who came late, and 


excused himself by putting the blame on his 


watch, received a present of a cheap clock the 
next day. The inability to know th 





e correct 
time is easily remedied 















as 
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School and College. 


PRESIDENT ANDERSON, of Rochester Univers- 
ity, recently delivered alectare on “‘ Church and 
State Education.’’ He said: 

“The state should control only such schools 
as can be sustained by the majority of taxpay- 
ers and as give instruction in the common and 
rudimentary branches of education. The insti- 
tutions for advanced learning should not be 
conducted and supported by the state, because 
they benefit only a few. Such institutions 
should rather be conducted by benevolent and 
religious organizations, for the reason that the 
instruction given in any school for advanced 
education rests upon a foundation of morality 
and religion. No man can pursue the study of 
any science and not enter into discussion of the 
great underlying moral and spiritual truths of 
the Bible. The writings of Mill, Spencer, and 
Darwin, and other scientists who seek to iguore 
the personality of God offer abundant proofs of 
this fact. The worst form of atheism to-day is 
found in that affected reverence for the un- 
known. How, then, shall the clergy be ed- 
ucated in the sciences? Shall they be educated 
among influences and in institutions which 
ignore God, or in those which recognize his being 
and presence ?”’ 


..»-Chancellor Eliot, of Washington Univers- 
ity, St. Louis, says concerning the education of 
women: “To speak from our own very limited 
experience, I can most confidently say that it 
has thus far developed no insuperable difficulty 
tothe admission of young women, when pro- 
perly prepared, to the regular classes either of 
college or scientific or law school. We have 
observed no indications of intellectual inferi- 
ority, of divided attention, of careless habits of 
study, of inability to meet all reasonable re- 
quirements of a strict curriculum. There was 
a time when I should have hesitated to say this; 
but my skepticism has departed, and my only 
fear now is that very few young women can be 
so inspired with the love of learning as to desire 
the highest education or who are so fortunately 

- situated as to have the opportunity and choice 
given to them.”’ 





..-eThe following statistics exhibit the num- 
ber of theological students‘in attendance upon 
instructions in the various universities of Ger- 
many for the year embracing parts of 1874 and 
1875: Leipzig, 381; Tubingen, 277; Halle, 
208; Erlangen, 166; Berlin, 139; Gottingen, 
96; Jena, 95; Bonn, 62; Kiel, 60; Konigsburg, 
58; Strasburg,53; Marburg, 47; Breslau, 41; 
Rostock, 45; Greifswald, 26; Heidelberg, 20; 
Giessen, 12, Total number 1,641—135 less than 
the aggregate for the preceding year. 


..»-Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, in treating in 
The National Teacher's Monthly of some cases of 
historical jealousy of woman toward woman, 
says : “‘A school superintendent assured me, the 
other day, that a certain lucrative school prin- 
cipalship would be conferred upon a woman, 
capable and experienced, if the assistant 
teachers—all women—did not so strenuously 
object.’? Mrs, Sullivan thinks that the great- 
est obstacle in woman’s way is woman. 


«e+. The trustees of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity have determined that their first year’s 
work shall be preliminary and tentative, and 
the exact terms of matriculation and graduation 
shall be determined after the professors are 
brought together for mutual counsel and sug- 
gestion. 


..»»Mrs. Edward Creighton, late of Omaha, 
Nebraska, formerly of Dayton, Ohio, having 
died worth near $2,000,000, willed over $1,000,- 
000 to founda school at Omaha, to be called 
Creighton College. It will be under the juris- 
diction of the Catholic Church. 


....The third Harvard examination fer wo- 
men will be held in the latter part of May, 
place and time to be announced April 15th. 
The secretary must receive notice of intention 
o be a candidate on or before April 1st. 


.»»»Financial embarrassments have compelled 
he San Francisco Board of Education to order 
he closing of the public schools after the lst 

of May. 


..».The Brooklyn Board of Education intend 

o petition the legislature to amend the school 

aw, so as to exclude all children under six 
years of age. 


.---Bowdoin opens a summer school of sci- 
ence for both sexes, July 17th, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Carmichael. The session will 

ast six weeks. 


--e-The California legislature has passed a 
bill abandoning tuition in languages and music 
in the common schools. The two cost in San 
Francisco $50,000 a year. 


..+.The University of California has asked the 
egislature for $263,000, to meet its current 
expenses and to make needed improvements. 
Expenses last year were $128,000. 


...-President Gregory, of Dlinois Industrial 
College, has resigned, desiring to devote his 
time to literary labor. 


.-..All the published works of Yale men ex- 
hibited at the Centennial will, when it is over, 
be given to the Yale library 





Lebbles. 


L. 8. Ka: the place of the seal. 


.-.-A cellar underground: defunct trades- 
man, 


....»Women in arms. Well, that’s as it ought 
to be. 


....Last rose of summer: the last boating 
match. 





....A truism: an expensive wife makes a 
pensive husband. 


....‘*°Tis false,’’ asthe girl said when her 
lover told her that she had beautiful hair. 


....Rule for the Lenten season: “‘ Have a bill 
to pay at Easter, and you’ll find Lent very short. 


...-The comet is supposed to be a “ dog- 
star’? run man—a sort of rabid “‘ Skye ”’ terrier. 


..- “Oh! certainly,” he replied. ‘‘It’s very 
easy to untie it now, while it is only a beau- 
knot.” 


...-A New Hampshire housewife claims to 
have made 2,705 fires in 1875. Her husband 
modestly refuses to divulge his name. 


.-..“‘ Big long-legged man don’t always some- 
times get ahead of little boy,’’ is Chinese for 
‘the race is not always to the swift.” 


....A very devout Boston darkey, charged 
with stealing, says ‘if he has to go to prison, 
he shaJl go dar in de name of de Lord.” 


-..-l wouldn’t have left, but the people 
kinder egged me on,’ said a man who was 
asked why he quit his Kansas home in a hurry. 


...»The lady lives in Lowell who went to a 
letter-box around the corner ; but didn’t post 
her letter, ‘‘ because,” she said, ‘‘the box was 
locked.” 


+s. Len Jills make a cent in most places. 
But in Mystic, Conn., where they manufacture 
fish oil, one mill makes considerably more than 
ten scents. 


.».eThe American scandals have reached 
Constantinople, where a Stamboul paper alludes 
gravely to the affair of Schenck with that 
woman, Emma Mine. 


.... The greatest feat in eating ever recorded 
is told of a man who commenced by bolting a 
door, after which he threw up a window and 
swallowed a whole story. 


...-A lazy fellow falling a distance of fifty 
feet and escaping with only a few scratches, a 
bystander remarked that he was “too slow to 
fall fast enough to hurt himself.” 


...-An Irish guide told Dr. James Johnson, 
who wished for a reason why Echo was always 
of the feminine gender, that “‘ maybe it was be- 
cause she always had the last word.”’ 


....“ Vill you dake sumding ?”’ said a Ger- 
man teetotaler to a friend, while standing near 
atavern. ‘I don’t care if I do,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘Vell, den, let us tak a valk.’ 


.-.-‘' Do they ever bark ?”’ asked old Mrs. 
Dorkins, gazing at a pair of stuffed sea-dogs in 
the museum. ‘‘No, mum,” said Elnathan; 
“not now. Their bark is on the sea.”’ 


....An American eagle was roasted in the 
Brooklyn fire which destroyed the Home for 
the Aged Poor. He tried to fly out, but the 
cause of his death was a defective flew. 


..-‘‘ About this time look out for colds.” 
But it is not necessary. The man who cannot 
catch a cold without looking out for it hasn’t 
enterprise enough to sneeze if he should catch 
one. 


....Mistresses show more consideration for 
their servants than is generally supposed. Not 
long ago Mrs. Fidgitt was heard telling Mary 
Ann that she had been scouring the whole 
house for her. 


...-A Negro, who was complaining of the 
hard times, declared they were the hardest ever 
known. ‘“‘ Why,’’ said he, ‘“‘I works all day 
an’ steals all night, an’ yet I’m blest ef I kin 
make an honest livin’.’’ 


--+-‘If there is anybody under the canister 
of Heaven that I have in utter excrescence,” 
says Mrs. Partington, “it is the slanderer going 
about like a boytonstructor circulating his 
calomel upon honest folks.” 


....A Connecticut stationer who was l:aded 
with a large lot of unsalable paper checker- 
boards has had the Centennial buildings printed 
on the corner of each, and is now selling them 
rapidly as maps of Philadelphia. 


-..-Elderly agriculturist to season ticket 
holder in the train: “You don’t have no 
ticket?’ ‘No, I travel on my good looks!” 
“Then,” after looking him over, “‘ probably you 
ain’t goin’ very far !’’ General smile. 


....‘* What is editorial courtesy?” asks a 
Southern paper. Why, itis when a Southern 
editor is caught stealing chickens at midnight, 


INDEPENDENT, 





| and his brother editors kindly allude to the mat- 
ter as a ‘‘ strange freak of a somnambulist.”’ 


-»..Hugo Arnot, one day, while panting with 
asthma, was almost deafened by the noise of a 
brawling fellow who was selling oysters below 


Hugo. ‘He has wasted as much breath as 
would have served me for a month.” 


«eee“f Ugh! I'll tell you what it is, Jones, if 
there were burglars to enter my house, and I 
knew it, by jingo, ’'d—” “Well, what 
would you do?’’ ‘I’d do whatever they re- 
quired of me. I never had my own way in that 
house yet, and it’s too late to commence now— 
yes, too late.” 


....“‘ There’s no humbug about these sar- 
dines,” said Brown, as he helped himself to a 
third plateful from a newly-opened box. ‘They 
are the genuine article and cameall the way from 
the Mediterranean.” “ Yes,’’ replied his eco- 
nomical wife ; ‘‘ and if you will only control your 
appetite they will go a great deal further.’’ 


-..-It is related of Foote, the humorist, who 
was a man of great coolness and courage, that 
as he was once strolling along in London at 
night, he was met by a stout fellow, who pulled 
out a poniard and demanded his purse. ‘‘ Cap- 
ital!” exclaimed Foote. ‘I was just about to 
make thesame demandon you. But come, as I 
find I have fallen in with one of ourselves, I’ll 
give you a share of a prime job I have in hand. 
Come along.’’ Deceived by this confidence, 
the real rogue joined the counterfeit, and they 
stole along together till they were met bya 
patrol, into whose hands the cunning humorist 
delivered his associate. 





Ministerial Register, 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 





BAPTIST. 


ARCHIBALD, 8. H., West Pawlet, Vt., goes to 
Wallingford, Vt. 

BABCOCK, T. T., has accepted call to Chat- 
field, Olmstead Co., Neb. 

BALL, A. H., Windsor, Vt., resigns. 

BARLOW, J. L., Laingsburg, Mich., goes to 
Lyons, Mich. 

BARTLETT, R. E., ord. and inst. at Wilming- 
ton, Del., March 16th. 

BENNETT, M. L., South Glen Falls, N. Y., 
resigns, to become missionary pastor of the 
Lake George Association. 


BRAY, H., Jersey Shore, N. Y., called to 
Mansfield, Penn. 


BRONSON, A. C., Wallingford, Conn., resigns. 


BURGESS, Isaac J., Middleboro, Vt., declines 
call to Conway, Mass. 


CONOVER, E., Wallingford, Vt., goes to Clif- 
ton Park, N. Y. 


DAMON, B. H., Warsaw, N. Y., resigns. 

DELANO, J. H., Blandville, Dl., resigns, 

DERBY, J. M., West Walworth, N. Y., resigns. 

De WOLF, C. H., Lawndale, Ill., resigns. 

DICKERSON, James 8., D.D., Chicago, Ill., 
died, March 21st. 

FOLJAMBE, ——, Malden, Mass., called to 
Bergen ch., Jersey City, N. J. 

FRENCH, Joun B., Litchfield, Penn., goes to 
Athens, Penn. 

FRENCH, M. M., South Seaville, N. J., goes to 
Allowaystown, May Ist. 

FULLER, E. K., supplies at Dover, N. Y. 

HOWARD, M., Hesperia, Mich., goes to White 
Rock, Kan. : 

JOHNSON, H. B., Marston, Wis., resigns from 
May Ist. 

KELSEY, D., Redstone, Penn., resigns. 


LEAMING, W. W., ord. at Little Walnut, 
Mich., Feb. 19th. 

LOVE, E., Sherman-aye ch., Newark, N. J., 
resigns. 

MALLORY, A. B., Boston Center, N. Y., called 
to Covert, Seneca Co., N. Y. 

NOYES, E. P., Acton, Me., resigns. 


PICKARD, A. G., Cherry Creek, N. Y., resigns. 
REESE, D., Salisbury, Herkimer Co., N. Y., re- 
signs. 


ROBINSON, G. 8., ord. and inst. lately at 
Liberty, Jackson Co., Tl. 

SHAW, B. F., D.D., supplies at Fairfield, Me. 

SHEPPARD, T. J., Sidney, O., resigns. 


SIMPSON, G. A., late of Prince Edward’s 
Island, goes to West Pawlet, Vt. 

SMITH, Arvin A., accepts call to Richford, Vt. 

STARKWEATHER, J. W., Flat Brook, N. Y., 
withdraws resignation. 

TRUMBELL, A. D., Lincoln Valley, Neb., goes 
to Grand Island, Hall Co., Neb. 

baer — ty A., Waupun, Wis., goes to Rock- 
ton, Il. 

wae. C. H., accepts call to South Glen 

BON. 2. 
Py Duncan, is laboring at Burrsville, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AD. 8. L., appointed chaplain of insane 
asylum, Osawatamie, Kansas. 

BLAISDELL, Ws. 8., accepts call to Randolph 
Center, N. H. 

er H. A., Great Bend, Kansas,‘re- 
signs. 

BUFFUM, Franx H., East Hartford, Conn., re- 

under charges of the grossest im- 





his window. ‘The extravagant rascal!’ said’ 


PHELPS, B., Colebrook, O., goes to Mecca, O. | 
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CASWELL, J. C., Strykersville and Currier’s 

Corners, N. % resigns, 

CHAFER, Tuomas, Morgan, O., resigns. 

COLLINS, Aveustus B., died at Norwalk, 
Conn., March 16th. 

CURTISS, G. A., West Conn. 
to Minersville, N. —— — 

EMMONS, A. B., remains at Jamaica, N. H., 
another year. 

FIELD, T. P., First ch., New London, Conn., 
takes a vacation trip to Yokohama, Japan. 

HALLIDAY, J. C., Lovell’s Corner, East Wey- 
mouth, 8., resigns. 

HOLMES, A. C., is to supply the home mission 
church in Portland, N. Y. 

HORNER, J. W., senior class of Yale Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Belknap, Iowa. 

JONES, Davin, supplies at Arena, Wis., for 
another year. 

KIMBALL, J. P., Haydenville, Mass., resigns. 

MEARS, L. D., Lancaster, Mass., accepts call 
to Danby, N. H. 

PARKER, O., evangelist, while holding meet- 

at Havana, N. Y., was_ seriously in- 
jured by falling down-stairs, March 13th. 

POTTER, J. Ft —_ _, yoo in 
Saginaw .» Mare an gan a 
series in Hudson, March 26th. 

RANSON, G. R., Webster City, lowa, dismissed 
March 234. 

RICHARDSON, C. A., accepts cail to Cotton- 
wood Falls and Elmdale, Kansas. 

ROGERS, O. W., Bangor, Me., accepts call to 
Farmington, Me. 

TEEL, W. fi, late of Lanesville, Mass., sailed 
for Europe, for six months’ absence, April 
Ist. 

WARNER, Lyman, acting pastor at East Hart- 
land, Conn., resigns. 

WATSON, ALBERT, recently of Albany, Vt., 
inst, at Hampstead, N. H., March 23d. 

WYCKOFF, J. D., has been holding meetings 
at New Windsor, Il). 

YAGER, GRANVILLE, ProF., declines call to 
West Boxford, Mass. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


BEAUDRY, Lewis N., Troy Conference, is go- 
ing to Canada to labor in the French mis- 
sion work, 

DEAN, A. J., Lumpkin, Ia., stricken with par- 
alysis in the pulpit, March 5th. 

FLEMING, T, E., Northwood, Iowa, trans- 
ferred to Little Rock, Arkansas. 

ie I. N., Newark Conference, died March 

th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, M. N., chaplain U. 8. Army, ordered 
from 8t. Paul to Fort Gibson, Indian Ter. 

BAILEY, T. 8., late of Farley, Iowa, began 
labor at Pataskala, O., April 1st. 

a D., closes engagement in Claren- 
don, Vt. 

BOGERT, N. J. M., Metuchen, N. J., accepts 
call to Whitehaven, Pa. 

CAMPBELL, R. 8., Columbia, Mo., goes to 8t. 
Joseph. 

CONVERSE, CHartes §., grad. class of Prince- 
ton Sem., called to Aimwell, N.Jd. 

COWAN, J. C., supply at Ripley, Tenn., ac- 
cepts call to Rogersville, Tenn. 

CUNNINGHAM, WILu14M, late of West Fair- 
field, Pa., has removed to Denver, Col., 
on account of ill health. 

HOPKINS, STEPHEN G., Corry, Pa., accepts 
call to Columbus, O. 

JONES, J. L., ord. and inst. at Villisca, Ia., 
March 19th. 


KIRKPATRICK, R. M., supplies at Orion, 
Providence, andy Ridge, and Philadelphia, 
inthe Presbytery of East Alabama. 

LOGAN, W. H., Carlisle, Pa., accepts call to 
Millerstown and Newport, Perry Co., Pa. 

OSTRANDER, L. O., Dubuque, Iowa, resigns. 

ROBERTSON, James, late of Elbridge, N. Y., 
supplies at San Diego, Cal. 

ROOT, J. L., Greencastle, Ind., dismissed. 

STEWART, Witu14M B., Port Henry, N. Y., 
resigns. 

TAYLOR, W. W., formerly of Philadelphia, 
has accepted call to Delaware City, Del. 
WYCKOFF, B. Duso1s, accepts call to Oly- 

phant, Luzerne Co., Pa. 
e 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL” 


BECKETT, PERcIvVAL, called to All Saints’, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

CARPENTER, —, ord. deacon in Christ ch., 
Detroit, Mich., March 10th. 

FITCH, W114 T., declines call to St. Mary’s, 
West Brighton, Staten Island. 

HUBBARD, Warren C., called to Trinity ch., 
Seneca Falls, IN. Be 

MAGILL, George J., Wickford, R. L, called to. 
Trinity, Newport, R. L 


SCHUYLER, Louis 8., ord. priest in Christ 
ch., St. Louis, Mo., March 5th, 
REFORMED. 
De BEY, B., Chi Ill., declines call to 
Fourth ch. Geant Rapids, Mich. 


GOOD, C. WrixTers, Germantown, Penn., re- 
8 . 


MILLER, EpWARD, inst. at Blenheim and 
Breakabin, N. Y., March 14th. 

RUPLEY, F. A., Middletown, Ind., goes to 
Martinsburg, Blair Co., Penn. 

VAN DER HART, E., Grand Haven, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Battle Creek, Mich.’ ; 


UNTVERSALIST. 

a * C., died at Shrewsbury, Vt., March 

KEYES, J. W., Auburn, N. Y., takes a vaca- 
tion, to recruit his health. 

SLADE, H., Dowagiac, Mich., resigns. 


SPINK, Grore! ord, R. L Univ. Con-. 
Me en Hrovitonce: BL. arch 204. 
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Hew York ani Vicinity, 


Mr. A: T. STEWAR?’s project of establishing 
a hotel for women seems to be rapidly approach- 
ing realization. The building designed for the 
purpose has been standing nearly completed for 
several years. It will be finished immediately 
and its doors probably thrown open during the 
Centennial year. The building is one of the 
most conspicuous in the city. It is a vast iron 
structure, situated on Fourth avenue, opposite 
the horse-railway station. Its superficial area 
is one-third greater than that of the Fifth- 
avenue Hotel and it is two stories higher than 
that building. Itis intended to accommodate 
from 600 to 700 persons, will be furnished in a 
substantial and tasteful manner, and the rooms 
rented only to women, at a price of from $3 to 
$5 per week. If fully occupied, it: would yield 
an annual rental of about $100,000. 
After™@éducting the running expenses of 
the house, it is Mr. Stewart’s intention to 
apply any balance that may remain to the 
restaurant of the house, with the object of 
lessening the price of the food supplied. This 
is altogether an admirable plan and extremely 
creditable to Mr, Stewart. Whether it will be 
wholly practicable or not remains to be seen. 
In order to protect the hotel from even the faint- 
est breath of standal, to make it eminently re- 
spectable, as it is intended to be, very rigid and 
closely-drawn regulations will be necessary ; 
and it isa question if the class of women for 
whom its benefits are intended—women who 
have been more or less accustomed to society 
and in many instances to the freedom of a 
home—will care to submit to the rules of a 
convent, even to gain the comforts of a well- 
appointed hotel. However, this difficulty and 
some minor ones may be overcome by judicious 
management. Mr. Stewart’s intentions are of 
the best and he has the good wishes of all who 
are interested in bettering the condition of 


women, 4 


...-Last Thursday, evening the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of New York, 
one of our most useful organizations, took form- 
al possession of its new building in Fifteenth 
street. The occasion was marked by a social 
reception, by addresses and music. The rooms 
were tastefully decorated by flowers, given by 
friends of the Association. Mr. Morris K. 
Jessup, who presided, read a statement of the 
financial condition of the Association, showing 
that the original cost of the new building was 
$65,500, and the repairs, furniture, etc., amount- 
ed to $10,000. It is also proposed to make an 
addition to the building, at a cost of $25,000. 
Between $40,000 and $50,000 remains to be raised 
by the Association. Dorman B. Eaton was next 
introduced, and spoke of the beneyolent aspects 
of woman’s work for her own sex. He said 
that in reading the returns of the police jus- 
tices he had found that there were 84,000 ar- 
rests during the past year. Out of 400 felonies 
84 were committed by women. Out of 7,000 
assaults women were the offenders in 1,000 
cases. Of 13,000 persons arrested for disorder- 
ly conduct 7,000 were women. And out of 20,- 
207 arrests for intoxication 13,790 were women. 
This, he said, showed the moral condition of 
women in this city, and woman’s opportunity 
to work in their behalf. An address was also 
delivered by the Rev. Robert R. Booth, of the 
University-place Presbyterian Church. 


e+e There is quite a large Chinese population 
in New York, made up largely of men who find 
employment as cooks, stewards, laundrymen,and 
cigarmakers. Though the most of these Celes- 
tials have laid aside the costumes of their coun- 
try, they still retain many of its customs. Many 
of them are opium-eaters and smokers, drag- 
ging out miserable existences—demoralized, 
drunken, besotted. There are regular opium 


_ dens, that in reality quite beggar Dickens’s des- 


cription in ‘‘Edwin Drood.” These opium 
drunkards are looked upon with deserved con- 
tempt by the soberer and more respectable class 
of Chinamen. The Chinamen cling very tena- 
ciously to their home religion, and have estab- 
ished a joss-house, where the devoutly inclined 
Tepair with prayers and burnt-offerings and 
where al¥the feasts of the Flowery Kingdom are 
religiously and appropriately kept. 


--.-The Board of Emigration Commissioners 
find their occupation gone since the Supreme 
Court has decided against their collecting 
head-money. They appealed to Governor Til- 
den last Saturday ; who concurred with the com- 
missioners in declaring the necessity for the 
maintenance of a system for the protection of 
immigrants, and stated that he would do what 
he could to aid the commission in performing 
its legitimate functions. It is expected that 
the Governor will send a special message to the 
legislature recommending an appropriation for 
the benefit of the commission and an appeal to 
the Federal Government to grant such powers 
wed eT 
work, 

--«.Bishop Potter has granted to J. 8. Na- 
thans, formerly a Jewish Rabbi, a license to act 
as lay reader. Mr. Nathans proposes at once 








to establish in @ Christian mi 

the Jews. ‘Ina ry Cheers Poked atu 
ing his proposed, action,, he states that there ars 
in New York City 110,000 Jews, who are utterly 
neglected by Christian woskers. He alludes to 
the success of the London Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christianity among the Jews and 
states that there are now in that city 523 con- 
verted Jews. Mr. Nathans has a large ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew literature and a prac- 
tical knowledge of his people. He will con- 
duct services in Hebrew, with preaching in 
German and English. 


.... It is said that a party of English capital- 
ists are in New York, considering the formation 
of a cab company, similar to those of London 
and Paris. Such a company would meet with 
much opposition from the street-railway com- 
panies and hack owners, but would be of im- 
mense benefit to the public. To wake up some 
morning and find four or five hundred hansom 
cabs in the streets and driven at low rates 
would be a very welcome surprise to those 
who have no choice in means of conveyance 
between the discomforts of a horse-car and the 
extortions of the hackmen. 


....Those who have been to hear Peter 
Dwyer can but admire his fearlessness. In a 
neighborhood that has rumshops on every cor- 
ner, he denounces rumselling in terms so 
unmeted that in several instances his neighbors 
have undertaken to break up his meetings. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, he has so well 
succeeded in drawing audiences that he has 
been forced to move from Vandam street to 
more commodious quarters at 20 South Fifth 
Avenue, and in the notice of this removal he 
says: “No more disturbances are anticipated, 
as the place is now well protected by police.’’ 


....Belleyue Hospital has a new staff of phy- 
sicians and surgeons. They began their duties 
last Saturday. It is said that ‘‘a new broom 
sweeps clean.’’ It is hoped that this change 
may result in a practical exemplification of the 
adage. The abuses at the Hospital, however, 
were not so much the fault of the physicians 
and surgeons as of the cumbersome ‘“ board”’ 
machinery, that hampered them in any attempts 
atreform. The doctors, as well as the unfor- 
tunate patients, were victims of a perfect tangle 
of red tape. 


.... The United States numbers among its in- 
habitants a vast number of Jews, and they are 
taking steps toward a general convention in 
this city, to take place on May 24th, the object 
of which is to consider the means for founding 
a Hebrew Theological Seminary. The call is 
signed by the presidents of all the leading con- 
gregations in New York, headed by Mr. Lewis 
May, president of the Temple Emmanuel, on 
Fifth avenue. 


-eseThe Jubilee or Slave Singers seem ‘to be in 
very great favor just now. No less than three 
bands of these Southern songsters gave con- 
certs in New York last Sunday. Their music is 
of a highly interesting character; but is no 
more like the same music as sung in the great 
Southern camp-meetings than is the drilling of 
a squad like the movements of an army. 


...-A new elevated railroad in New York, 
running from the Battery through Church and 
Chambers streets, West Broadway, South Fifth 
avenue, and Sixth avenue, to Central Park, to 
be ready for use by the Ist of August next, is 
among the things of immediate promise. 


..».The aldermen have authorized the pay- 
ment of New York’s share of the money re- 
quired for the completion of the Brooklyn 
bridge. What a pity that the bridge couldn’t 
have been finished, to show our Centennial vis- 
itors ! 

...-The Common Council has passed a reso- 
lution directing the Commissioner of Public 
Works “ to clean the front and ends of the City 
Hall ” and freshen up the plaster and paint of 
the interior. It is to be hoped this will be done 
before the arrival of the Emperor of Brazil. 


.-..The late little unpleasantness in the 
Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association 
seems to have passed over, and the members.of 
that body are now going on in their good work 
in peace. 


-...New York is not likely to have a short 
supply of ice for the coming summer, notwith- 
standing the mild winter we have passed 
through. From various sources of supply over 
400,000 tons may be reckoned. 


....The Excise Fund has contributed over 
$8,000 to the various charitable societies of the 
city, according to the directions of the Board of 
Apportionment. St. John’s Guild. received the 
largest sum ($2,800), a very just appropriation. 


...-The City Council has passed a resolution 
permitting the loan to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of certain historical pictures in possession 
of the city. 


.+--In Newark the chief of police has issued 
an order forbidding the newsboys to cry their 
papers on Sunday morning. It is quite time 
someting of this sort was done in New York, 
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consiaerea be Apne whe ggg ow to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes The mterests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection af works for fur- 








RECENT NOVELS.* 


Tue first volume on our list cannot be 
called a novel at all, so individual and 
separable are itsseveral chapters. It hardly 
is a work of fiction, even, since its every 
page is marked by a degree of verisimil- 
itude, an assurance of absolute truthful- 
ness, that is remarkable. Mr. Miller has a 
poet’s perception, a novelist’s descriptive 
skill, and a wit’s love of humor. Some- 
thing of the qualities of all three may be 
found in this book. The life of the early 
California miners has never, to our think- 
ing, been more effectively and accurately 
portrayed than here. Mr. Miller,is a thor- 
oughly indigenous writer, and this volume, 
with all his writings, takes its place on that 
“native American” shelf which has so 
rapidly and gratifyingly increased for the 
last few years. Of the book the readers of 
this journal have already had samples, and 
the specimen bricks will increase their 
desire to see the complete structure. 

The remaining volumes whose titles we 
have transcribed do not demand extended 
review; but all, inone way or another, de- 
serve a word of mention. Captain Mayne 
Reid’s The Flag of Distress is a nautical 
novel, with plenty of adventure and 
plenty of Spanish quotations and words. 
If the reader of books by the author of 
‘‘St. Elmo” needs a whole set of diction- 
aries at hand, the reader of Reid must rely, 
in addition, upon a gazetteer, an atlas, and 
an elaborate treatise on natural history. 
Captain Reid, however, has the knack of 
keeping the interest of those who once start 
on a. book of his; even his juveniles having 
an interesting plot, every one of them. The 
present story attracts not too fastidious 
readers both by plot and episode, though 
principally by the latter.——Davault’s Mills, 
by Charles Henry Jones, is a quiet and 
placid novel, with a moral and religious 
(mildly Ritualistic) undertone. The book 
is pleasantly written and is free from special 
demerits.——An Odd Couple, Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s new novel, is a purely domestic 
story, and depends for interest upon the 
unhappiness arising from the separation of 
aman and wife. This separation not only 
troubles them, but works harm to their two 
children, a bright son and a handsome 
daughter. Everything comes out right at 
last, Mr. and Mrs. Tremenheere returning 
home again, Eddy staying in England, in- 
stead of going to Africa, and Vera being 
allowed to receive her suitor at home, instead 
of running away with him.— /“rsilia, by an 
anonymous but presumably female writer, 
takes itsplace in that admirable collection, 
Holt’s ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series.” It is hardly 
worthy of its place in a goodly company. 
Some writers have skill in plot, but a lack 
of finish in elaboration; others turn para- 
graphs and describe characters better than 
they manage the machinery of the novel. 
The author of this story, it seems to us, 
fails both as a story-teller and an artist. 
The plot is improbable and clumsy and 
the people of the novel are not presented 
to the reader with satisfactory clearness. A 
certain sad sentimentalism in the tale (which 
is autobiographical and subjective) is some- 
times gloomily attractive-——Mr. A. K. 
Loring, of Boston, who selects his foreign 
novels with excellent taste, puts into a 
series of ‘‘ Tales of the Day” two novels by 
lesser English writers of approved popular- 
ity—Florence Marryatt and Mortimer Col- 
lins. The Lucky Disappointment, by the 
former, is an agreeable tale, pleasantly told. 
The Summerfield Imbroglio, by Mr. Collins, 
is sketchy and bright, but seems, in some 
respects, too much like a caricature of 
Charles Reade. 

“? First FPAM’LIES OF THE SIERRAS. By JOAQUIN 
MILLER. Chicago‘ Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1876. 


THE FLAG oF DISTRESS; a Tale of the South Sea. 
— MAYNE Rep. New York: James Miller. 


DAYAUL?’s MILLS. Anovel. By CHARLES HENRY 
Jonzs. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott &Co. 1876. 

Ax ODD CovPLe. By MRS. OLIPHANT. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. 

Ersitia. By thé author of “My Little Lady,’, 
New York: Henry Holt &Co. 1876. 

THe LucKY DISAPPOINTMENT. By FLORENCE 
MaRryatTr. Boston: Loring. P ; 
THE SUMMERFIELD IMBROGLIO. By MORTIMER 
CoLLins. The same.’ 





.-.-Messrs. B, Meriton Cordery and J. Sur- 
tees Phillpotts are two young English scholars 
of industry and ability, who delve together in 
historical fields, in a sort of loose but harmo- 
nius literary partnership. King and Common- 
wealth (Joseph H. Coates & Co.) is their united 
work. Itisarather brief work, although its 
four hundred pages are so solidly printed that 
they contain more than they seem to. Itisa 
history, of course, of the Great Rebellion, and 
covers the period between 1625 and 1660, It is 
not confined to a statement of facts, but aims 
to put the reader in possession of means for 
forming an idea of the spirit of the age and of 
the men who made it so conspicuous in English 
history. Itis a work which could not have been 
written before the recent revival of thoughtful 
English historical study, as exemplified in the 
works of Edward A. Freeman and John Richard 
Green. It occupies a place as an excellent in- 
troduction to larger treatises. The style of the 
work is good, and presents a curious but rather 
attractive mixture of exactness and liveliness. 
As asample, we extract a passage which has 
been aptly called a description of ‘The Tramp 
in the Sixteenth Century”’: 

ss by mee villeinage had long died out in En- 
gland and had been suppressed, even in the 
western counties, before the latter part of Eliza- 
beth’s reign (1574), the condition of the hired 
laborer was such that, from a modern point of 
view, he could not fairly be called a free man. 
His employers, the landowners, passed laws 
which kept him in a state of half-bcndage to 
themselves. His wages were fixed by the jus- 
tices of the peace, according to the price of 
food. If he refused to work at the rate of 
wages offered, or went out of his county in 
search of higher wages, he became in the eye of 
the law a rogue and vagabond. The laws against 
such were exceedingly severe. Any person for 
the first time found ‘wandering or o— 
about’ was to be whipped on his naked bac 
until his body was bloody, and then sent from 
— to parish straightway to the place of his 

irth ; or, if this was not known, then to ‘the 
parish where he last dwelt for the space of a 
year’ (49th Eliz., 1597). ‘Poor Tom,’ says 
Eagar, in ‘King Lear,’ when he plays the mad- 
man, ‘ who is whipped from tything to —s 
and stocked and punished and imprisoned.’ In 
order that the vagrant might be recognized, he 
was to be branded on the left shoulder with the 
letter R; and if a second time found begging or 
wandering about, was to be adjudged a felon 
and hanged (2d James I, 1604). This barbarous 
law, though probably not often enforced to its 
whole extent, was quite in keeping with the 
criminal legislation of the time, which con- 
demned the thief who stole any article above 
ten shillings in value to die as a felon on the 
gallows.” 


....No recent English traveler has written 
more delightful books than Mr. Augustus J. 
C. Hare, whose name is really worth adding to 
Mr. Galton’s lists, in proof that genius is hered- 
itary. Mr. Hare’s ‘Walks in Rome” de- 
scribed, to be sure, one of the most venerable 
and familiar of cities ; but the industrious author 
contrived to unearth many pleasant things that 
had escaped the attention of previous anti- 
quarians and observers, His last work, Cities of 
Northern and Central Italy (George Routledge 
& Sons), is not less interesting and valuable. 
It is utterly devoid of guide-book dryness and 
preciseness, but its descriptions are so full and 
judicious that it is really better than a guide- 
book. Mr. Hare takes pains to insert much 
information about routes, inns, and prices, 
Another very valuable feature is the generous 
space given to the literature of the places de- 
scribed, authors old and new being laid under 
contribution. Mr. Hare has a long memory 
and a well-made scrap-book and his selections 
are as attractive as his own observations. The 
three beautiful volumes composing the work, 
with their numerous and delicately-drawn pic- 
tures, will be favorites in the drawing-room, 
the library, and the portmanteau. 


....A Short History of Natural Science (D. Ap- 
pleton: & Co.) is by a woman, Arabella B. 
Buckley, who used to be the late Charles 
Lyell’s secretary. The purpose of the volume 
is to put before young persons and people of no 
special scientific education an intelligent sum- 
mary of the leading discoveries in science, made 
from its earliest days. These facts are accom- 
panied by brief biographical allusions to dis- 
tinguished men, which not only throw light on 
the discoveries they made, but aiso prevent the 
narrative from being a mere dry historical 
record. The work is written in a rather lively 
style, although it is not conspicuously ‘“‘written 
down’’ to children’s comprehension. It will 
not answer the purpose of a text-book, it is so 
general in its scope, its place rather being in the 
school library or in the hands of the more dili- 
gent students, as collateral reading. The text 
is fully illustrated with well-chosen cuts, The 
theological tone of the work, so far as it has 
any, is in accordance with the author’s reverent 
and trustful belief in God, in which respect it 
is far superior to such dangerous treatises as 
the “Childhood’’ books of Edward Clodd. 


...- The Habitations of Man in all Ages (James 
R. Osgood & Co.), by M. Viollet-le-Duc, al- 
though written in the author’s usual lively and 
piquant style, really forms a pretty complete 
monograph upon the subject. M. Viollet-le- 
Duc is again translated by Mr. Benjamin Beck- 
nall, an English gentleman, with a hearty ad- 
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miration of the author’s genius and a sufficient 
degree of technical knowledge to interpret him 
successfully. Scarcely any living Frenchman, 
perhaps no living man, has studied architecture 
more profoundly than Viollet-le-Duc, and he 
has been fortunate in the number of edifices he 
has been able to build or restore. The present 
volume is the equal in interest of either of the 
three works by its author which have thus far 
been introduced to American readers, and it 
will be read equally by the arcl: tect and the 
layman interested in housebuilding. It has the 
attractiveness of Figuier’s works on the ancient 
days of the world, with a more conspicuous 
sincerity and earnestness. The work is beauti- 
fully {llustrated. 


-eeeThe March Portfolio (J. W. Bouton ) is an 
exceptionally good number. Its full-page pic- 
tures are all of them etchings and are unusual- 
ly fine. In the text the editor continues his 
articles on Turner, this time dwelling on the 
artist’s ignorance and insufficient education— 
that is, in a literary point of view. Mr. Hamer- 
ton, of course, does not criticise him on that ac- 
count with great asperity. ‘‘Over-Production,”’ 
by G. A. Simcox, is a thoughtful and suggestive 
essay. The excellent series on St. Albans’s 
Abbey church, fully illustrated, is continued. 


....Jdules Verne’s The Mysterious Island, which 
has attracted so much attention and interest in 
Scribner's Monthly, may now be had (all three 
parts) of Scribner, Armstrong & Co. in a single 
stout and shapely volume, costing only three 
dollars. 


. Robert Carter & Brothers have brought out 
the third series of the Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser’s 
sound and solid Synoptical Lectures on the Books 
of Holy Scripture. It goes from Romans to the 
end of the New Testament. 


. Septimius Felton is out in the new edition 
of Hawthorne (James R. Osgood & Co.). The 
vignette is a wood-cut of Hawthorne’s house at 
Concord, next Mr. Alcott’s, behind which looms 
the hill on which Septimius Felton walked. 

I 


NOTES. 
Mrs. Partington is in California, on a visit. 


Mr. Swinburne has finished a new poem, 
called ‘‘ The Last Oracle.” 


The public wants a good biography of Dr. 
Bushnell. Who is preparing it ? 





Mr. Bryant talks of translating, this summer, 
the Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil. 


Rev. W. M. Baker, the novelist, is one of the 
few Presbyterian ministers in New England. 


Mn Curtis evidently thinks that there are too 
many Honorable Abel Newts in our politics 
nowadays. 


Rev. W. R. Alger’s promised life of Edwin 
Forrest, announced a long time ago, is very 
slow to appear. 


Lord Lytton is heart and soul in politics, and 
has withdrawn a new poem, which was just 
ready for publication. 


We have not yet seen it stated that Mr. Wil- 
liam Beach Lawrence claims to be the author of 
‘‘Two Years Before the Mast.” 


The Roman Catholic organs are disgusted be- 
cause our minister to Italy is a Protestant and 
does not hesitate to avow his sentiments. 


The Academy treated Prof. Whitney very un- 
justly in refusing to print his last vigorous but 
courteous reply to Max Miiller’s insolence. 


The forgotten fact that George Bancroft was 
once Secretary of the Navy has come to the sur- 
face, for some reason, and is being widely pub- 
lished. 


The Atheneum thinks James T. Fields did 
wisely in advising R.,H. Horne not to visit the 
United States until the Centennial fever has 
abated. 


With Bayard Taylor and Sidney Lanier for 
Centennial poets, we shall be sure to avoid 
failure, even if we do not insure a great literary 
success. 


Mr. T. B. Aldrich does not seem to have 
taken up his abode in this city, as he was said 
to be about todo. He will have an article in 
the next Atlantic. 


Charles Francis Adams does not let presiden- 
tial aspirations interfere with his editing of that 
vast work, his father’s diary, of which he has 
now sent forth eight volumes. 


Nothing could be more delicate than W. M. 
Rossetti’s allusion to his sister and brother, in 
his recent Macmillan article on ‘ William 
Bell Scott and Recent British Poetry.” 


Mr. John Esten Cooke is one of the most in- 
dustrious of American authors. “Cary of 
Hunsdon,” a serial story from his pen, is now 
running in Frank Leslie’eIUustrated Newspaper. 


Mr. Jacob Abbott is living quietly at Farming- 
ton, Me., in the enjoyment of a well-earned rest 
from literary labors. His books form a library 





of them are out of print. 


A forgotten subscription life of Grant, by 
Charles A. Dana and a man whose name we 
have forgotten, sold at the Trade Sale for 25 
cents acopy. Mr. Dana is the last man one 
would expect nowadays to undertake a literary 
work of that kind. By the way, The Sun’s 
criticisms on ‘the tall tower organ” and ‘‘the 
young editor’? do not seem to prevent Mr. 
Dana and Mr. Ripley from working harmoni- 
ously together on Appleton’s Cyclopedia. The 
Sun announces that its own circulation is over 
130,000 copies daily. 


One of our oldest subscribers writes us to 
inquire whether any one is preparing “a suit- 
able atlas for publication at the close of the first 
century of our national existence. What we 
want is a centennial atlas of the world, exhib- 
iting the various changes that have taken place 
upon its surface within the last century, and es- 
pecially upon this continent, and showing what 
great progress has been made by thé United 
States, in comparison with the other nations of 
the earth, and what are our resources and pros- 
pects for future development. Such an atlas, 
got*up with reasonable care and skill, would 
sell readily, I think.” 
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Greenleaf’s New Comprehensive Series of Arith- 
metics complete in three books: 
NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
NEW ELEMENTARY OR 
NEW INTELLECTUAL, AND 
NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
The extensive use of these books is their best en- 
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Greenleat’s New Practical Arithmetic, 
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LANCE ON ACTS. 


One Vol., 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

“ No leading Sunday-school teacher can do without 
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it will their class preparation be intelligent and thor- 
ough.”’—Sunday-school Times. 
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Alexander on Acts. 


Two Vols,, 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 
CRITICAL NOTICBS. 

“These commentaries are read as text-books 
abroad and at home. They evince a vast range of 
acquaintance with the early and modern schools of 
interpretation.”—N. Y. Observer. 

“In biblical and general scholarship we have no 
idea that Dr. Alexander had any superior, either in 
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With some great, daring venture, 

Some deed that mocks at fear ; 
But we can fill a lifetime 

With kindly acts and true. 
There’s always noble service 

For noble souls to do. 


We cannot all be preachers, 
And sway with voice and pen, 
As strong winds sway the forest, 
The minds and hearts of men ; 
But we can be evangels 
To souls within our reach. 
There’s always Love’s own gospel 
For loving hearts to preach. 


We cannot all be martyrs 
And win a deathless name 
By some divine baptism, 
Some ministry of flame ; 
But we can live for Truth’s sake, 
Can do for her and dare. 
There’s always faithful witness 
For faithful lives to bear. 





THE REVIVAL CONVENTION. 


LarGe NuMBER OF CHURCHES REPRESENTED.— 
THE SuBJECTS DiscussED.—EVANGELISTIC 
SERVICES AND PRAYER MEETINGS.—INQUIRY 
MEETINGS.—TRAINING CONVERTS AND LAY 
TEACHERS.—QUESTIONS AND REPLIES BY 
Mr. Moopy.—REMARES BY THE Rev. Drs. 
Bootu, Fisu, SterHen H. Tryna, Jr., 
DEEMS, AND OTHER. 


THE MORNING SESSION. 

AT the opening of the Convention at 10 
o’clock the great hall of the Hippodrome 
was full, a large audience being present in 
addition to the 8,350 pastoral and lay dele 
gates, representing 19 states and 340 towns. 
The great majority of the delegates were 
laymen. All seemed deeply interested in 
the revival work and in the subjects 
which they had come to discuss, and they 
formed a body of men impressive by 
numbers, zeal, and inggbligence. The topics 
for the morning were: ‘‘ Evangelistic Serv- 
ices—How to Conduct them,” and ‘‘ How to 
Conduct Prayer-meetings.” 

The services were opened with the hymn 
“Come, thou fount of every blessing.” The 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Ormiston prayed, and the 
Rev. Dr. Plumer, of Columbia, 8. C., read 
an extract from the Bible. Mr. Moody ad- 
dressed the Convention briefly on the sub- 
jects before it. He invited all in the hall 
to ask any questions about the work, and 
from his position on the platform replied 
to them. Questions poured in rapidly, gen- 
erally two or three at a time; but the answers 
were always prompt and direct and gave 
great satisfaction. The whole meeting was 
enthusiastic and was infused with Mr. 
Moody’s inimitable spirit. Instead of heavy 
and labored discussion, there was an amount 
of life and earnestness and contagious zeal 
that would arouse the sleepiest member into 
a keen interest in the subject; and yet the 
questions lost none of their seriousness by 
this cheerful handling. Those whe.went to 
the Convention with a somber gravity, ready 
for the occasion, soon found it giving away 
under Mr. Moody’s replies, and laughter 
and applause were frequent. If the spirit 
of the Convention could survive and be 
carried by each delegate into his own town 
and church, the whole country would be 
awakened and a great work accomplished. 

Mr. Moody, in announcing the subjects of 
the day, spoke as follows: 

The two subjects that we have for thi 
forenoon are as follows: Evangelistic Serv 
ices—How to Conduct Them, and How to 
Conduct Prayer-meetings. I have not asked 





any one to speak on these questions. I 
thought we would just come together and 
spend an hour on each question. 


At Phila- 
delphia we found it was profitable just to 
let any one in the audience ask any question 
on the subject before us, and we would try 
and answer it, if we could; and in that way, 

think, we will be enabled to help those 
that have difficulty. Let me say a few words 
about this question. 

A person said to me: ‘‘ What do you mean 
by evangelistic services? Is not all service 
evangelistic? What do you mean by preaeh- 
ing the Gospel? Are not all services in 
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churches and all meetings preaching the 
Gospel?” No. There is a good deal of differ- 
ence. There are three services—at least, 
there ought to be—in every church, and 
every one ought to keep them in their mind. 
There is worshiping God. That is not 
preaching the Gospel at all. We come to 
the house of God to worship at times, when 
we meet around the Lord’s table. That is 
worship, or ought to be. Then there is 
teaching—building up God’s people. That 
is not preaching the Gospel. Then there is 
proclaiming the good news of the Gospel 
to the world, to the unsaved. Now, the 
question we have before us is: How can 
these services be conducted to make them 
profitable? Well, I should say you have to 
conduct them {o interest the people If 
they go to sleep, they certainly want to be 
roused up; and if one method don’t wake 
them up, try another. But I think we 
ought to use our common sense, if you will 
allow me the word. Wetalk a good deal 
about it; but I think it is about the least 
sense we have, especially in the Lord’s work. 
If one method don’t succeed, let us try 
another. This preaching to empty seats 
don’t pay. If the people won’t come to 
hear us, let us go where they are. We want 
to preach. Go into some neighborhood and 
get some persons to invite you into their 
house, and get them into the kitchen and 
preach there; but make it a point to interest 
the people, and as soon as they get interested 
they will follow you and fill the churches. 

Now, Ihave come to this conclusion: that 

if we are going to have successful Gospel 
meetings we have got to have a little more 
life in them. Life is found in singing new 
hymns, for instance. I know some churches 
that have been singing about a dozen hymns 
for the last 20 years—such hymns as ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages,” ‘‘ There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” etc. The hymns are always good; 
but we want a variety. We want new 
hymns, as well as the old ones. I find it 
wakes up a congregation very much to bring 
in now and then anew hymn. And if you 
cannot wake them up with preaching, let us 
sing it into them. I believe the time is 
coming when we will made a good deal 
more of just singigg the Gospel. Then, 
when a man is converted, let us have him in 
these meetings giving his testimony. Some 
peop!e are afraid of that. I believe the 
secret of John Wesley’s success was that he 
sent every man to work as soon as he was 
converted, Of course, you have to guard 
that point. Some say they become spirit- 
ually proud. Nodoubtofthat. But if they 
don’t go to work they become spiritually 
lazy, and I don’t know what’s the difference. 

Now, the first impulse of the young con- 
vert is to go and publish what Christ has 
done for him. Sometimes a young convert 
will wake up a whole community and a 
whole town, just merely telling what the 
Lord has done for him. And it is good to 
bring in these witnesses and let them speak. 
Then another thing. Ina good many towns 
where we have union meetings we change 
ministers every night; and a good many 
special religious meetings have been organ- 
ized and proved perfect failures. I am get- 
ting letters all the time telling about special 
meetings—how the people turned out well, 
but there were no results. And, on inquiry, 
I found they had a Methodist minister one 
night, a Baptist minister another, an Episco- 
pal minister another, a Congregational min- 
ister another, in order to keep all denom- 
inations in; and the result was they preached 
everybody out of doors. You could see 
right on the face of it that that would be 
the result. One man gets the people all 
interested, and just at the point where he 
needs to continue his own ministrations 
another steps in and he goes out. And so 
there is no getting hold of the people. Now, 
I believe we have got to have one man. 

I remember in Chicago the last winter I 
was there we had preaching every afternoon. 
We went out with invitations into saloons, 
biliiard-halls, etc.; and we got a large audi- 
ence there every afternoon, and we had a new 
minister every day. We wanted to bring 
in all denominations, to keep harmony; and 
I believe there was one solitary conversion, 
after preaching 30 days. If we had only 
stuck to one minister, I believe we would 
have done a great work then and there; and 
if we are going to have successful evangel- 
istic services we cannot be changing speakers 
every night. And that is why it is best to 





get a man out of town, and all will unite on 
that one man. I wish we could get rid of 
this jealousy. If we céuld unite on one 
man and support him with our prayers, and 
our money, if it need be, and just work with 
him, there would be results. I never knew 
it to fail yet. It is just this party feeling 
that comes in and prevents the good results 
weexpect. We are afraid this denomination 
won't like it, and that denomination won’t 
be properly represented. 

Then these meetings ought to be made 
short. I find a great many are killed be- 
cause they are too long. The minister 
speaks five minutes, and a minister’s 
five minutes is always ten, and his ten min- 
utes is always twenty [laughter]; and the 
result is, you preach everybody into the spir- 
it and out of it before the meeting is over. 
When the people leave, they are glad to go 
home and ought to gohome. Now, you 
send the people away hungry, and they will 
come back again. There was a man in 
London who preached in the open air until 
everybody left him. And somebody said: 
‘*Why did you preach so long?” ‘‘Oh!” he 
said, ‘‘I thought it would be a pity to stop 
while there was anybody listening.” [Laugh- 
ter.] It is a good deal better to cut right off. 
Then people will come back again to hear. 
But I only just wanted to open this ques- 
tion and give a few hints of what my idea 
is. Now, if any of you have a few ques- 
tions you would like to ask, in any part of 
the hall, on this one subject, we would like 
to answer them; and, if we cannot, there 
may be some one else here who can. 

MR. MOODY’S REPLIES TO QUESTIONS. 

Here Mr. Moody paused for questions, 
and then ensued a rapid colloquy, in which 
Mr. Moody displayed so much quickness 
and acuteness as to make this portion of 
the discussion the most interesting of the 
morning. The questions came thick and 
fast from all parts of the vast hall, so that 
the evangelist had to choose first-comers. 
It was impossible to obtain the names of 
the interrogators, as they were widely scat- 
tered; but the dialogue ran as follows : 

Q. Would you start a meeting when there 
is no special interest in the churches? 

Mr. Moody: Certainly I would. A good 
many are folding their arms and saying: 
‘Wait until the good time comes to favor 
Zion.” The point is tomake the good time 
come any way. Goto work. They have 
got no calendar in Heaven. God can work 
one month as well as another, and he is al- 
ways ready when we are ready. 

Q. Would you increase the number of 
meetings as the interest increases? 

Mr. Moody: It depends upon how many 
meetings I have had. If I had as many as 
I could attend, I would not increase them; 
but I would if I could. 

Q. Suppose the minister is interested, and 
there is no special feeling among the peo- 
ple. Would you call in outside help? Would 
you commence the effort by calling in at 
once outside help? 

Mr. Moody: That is a very important ques- 
tion. If I were a minister in a community or 
achurch, and could not get more than one 
or two to sympathize with me, I would just 
get them around to my study, and we would 
pray, and go forth in the name of the Lord 
and say: ‘‘ We are going to have a meet- 
ing.” And there will be an interest break 
out. Three men can move any town. If 
you are going to wait until the whole church 
gets aroused, you will have to wait for a 
long time. Get as many as you can, and 
God will stand by you. 

Q. Suppose the congregation is alive and 
the minister is dead? 

Mr. Moody: Then let the congregation go 
on without the minister. [Laughter.] 

Q. Suppose the minister won’t permit 
them? 

Mr. Moody: He can’t prevent it. A man 
that wants to work for God can do so, and 
nobody can stop him. 

Q. Suppose there is a difficulty in the 
church which cannot be removed? 

Mr. Moody: I don’t know of any diffi- 
culties that God cannot remove. The 
trouble is, we are trying to remove these 
difficulties ourselves, instead of going to God 
in prayer. 

Q. Why was it the Lord Jesus could not 
do anything at Nazareth? 

Mr. Moody: On account of their unbelief. 
But that was the world, not the church. 
(Laughter. } 





Q. Is it best to put a test question in a 
church, asking those who are anxious for 
their souls to arise, or rather go to another 
room? 

Mr. Moody: I think so. If any man is 
going to be saved, he is going to take up 
his cross; and if it is a cross, I would like 
to ask him to doit. What you want is to 
get them to do something they don’t want 
to do, and it is a great cross generally for 
people to rise for prayer; but in the very 
act of doing it they are very often blessed. 
It is letting their friends know that they 
are interested and are on the Lord’s side. I 
have found in the last three years that it 
has been a great help to us. In fact, I 
don’t think I should attempt to have meet- 
ings without the inquiry-room. People are 
sometimes impressed under the sermon; 
but what you want is to deal with them per- 
sonally. Here and there one is converted 
under the sermon; but for every one con- 
verted under the sermon hundreds are con- 
verted in the inquiry-room. 

Q. Suppose the pastor and a small por- 
tion of his congregation desire to have a 
meeting, and the trustees refuse to open the 
doors? 

Mr. Moody: Well, I should pray for the 
trustees. In the first place, the church has 
made a mistake in electing unconverted men 
as trustees. We want Christian men to 
hold office in the church. Men sometimes 
are put in as trustees that haven’t got any 
character at all, and they regulate your 
choir and very often your minister; and if 
a minister touches their consciences and 
preaches right at them, they get annoyed 
and send him away. 

Q. In a community where there is an in- 
teresting revival very many families have 
not been reached—do not attend church 
anywhere. What would you have laymen 
try to do? 

Mr. Moody: I would have the whole 
town districted off and every family visit- 
ed. I think that could be done. 

Q. Do you advocate ‘‘ anxious seats’? 

Mr. Moody: I would rather call it seats of 
decision. But in union meetings you know 
we have to lay aside a good many of the 
different denominational peculiarities. The 
‘* anxious seat” is known to the Methodists; 
but if we should call it that the Presbyte- 
rians would be afraid, and the Episcopa- 
lians would be so shocked that they would 
leave, and I find in the union meetings it is 
best to ask them to go right into thé other 
room, and talk to them there. 

Q. What would you say to a person who 
replies: ‘‘I can be a Christian without 
rising for prayer” ? 

Mr. Moody: I should say, most certainly, 
he could; but as a general thing he won't. 
If a man makes up his mind that he won’t 
do a thing, the Lord generally makes him 
do it before he gets into the Kingdom. 

Q. What method would you recommend 
to get people on their feet to testify for 
Christ? 

Mr. Moody: In the first place, I would 
bury all stiffness. If a meeting has a form- 
al manner it throws a stiffness over it, so 
that it would take almost an earthquake to 
get a man up; but if itis free and social, 
just as you would go into a man’s house 
and talk with him, you will find people 
will appreciate it and get up. 

Q. When one or more leading members 
of the church have so borne themselves in 
the community as that the church has been 
scandalized, would ycu recommend a course 
of discipline before commencing special 
meetings? 

Mr. Moody: I should say certainly. I 
should go to the 18th chapter of Matthew, 
and see what we are taught to do there; 
and if these men would not repent, I would 
turn them out of the church and then com- 
mence to work. I would rather have 10 
members right with God than to have a 
great church of 500 members and the world 


laughing at them. : 
Q. If the world has got in and is strong- 
er than the church, what? 


Mr. Moody: Then I would organize an- 
other church. [Laughter.] The mistake 
in all this is in taking unconverted people 
into the church. We have got. to be more 
careful. ~ 

Q. Suppose there are excitements in the 
church that seem te draw the attention of 
the church away from higher things—poli- 
tics, for instance? 





Mr; Moody: ;I don’t know much sbout 
polities. The political question might inter- 
est the world, and you could go right on 
without being interrupted; but the thing I 
dread more than I do politics is these mis- 
erable church fairs. [Laughter.] That is 
the thing that bothers me most. More 
meetings have been broken up and the 
interest dissipated by these bazaars and 
church festivals than by your political 
meetings. 

Q. How far is it wise to encourage young 
converts to labor with inquirers in the in- 
quiry-meeting? 

Mr. Moody: I always encourage them. I 
believe a man who has been a.great drunk- 
ard, for instance, and been reclaimed, is 
just the man to go to work among his class. 

Q. How would you use the boys and 
girls? 

Mr. Moody: You have to use a good deal 
of discretion about children. I will admit 
there is great danger in having children take 
an active part, for some people are sure to — 
say: ‘‘ Don’t that boy speak well?” And up 
comes spiritual pride, and you have ruined 
that boy. 

Q. Is a man justified in neglecting service 
at his own church in order to talk to those 
who will not attend church? 

Mr. Moody: My experience has been that 
the man that has got the spirit to go out 
after other men will bring a good many into 
the church. He don’t neglect it. He is 
worth about a dozen men who go and take 
good cushioned seats Sunday after Sunday 
and don’t speak to any one. 

Q. When a man feels that he must preach 
the Gospel, and the church doesn’t want to 
hear it, must he go out? 

Mr. Moody: A great many have got the 
idea that they can preach the Gospel, when 
they cannot. And some have got the idea 
that they cannot preach the Gospel, and 
they can, to a certain class; and then they 
are just the ones to speak in that church. 
Now, I have tried that. When I was first 
converted I thought I must talk to them 
about Christ. But I saw they did not like it; 
and finally they came and told me I could 
serve the Lord better by keeping still. Then 
I went out into the street, and God blessed 
me, and I got to preaching before I knew 
it. If the people don’t want you, don’t 
force yourself upon them. Go out and 
preach to the ragged and the destitute. 

Q. Would you encourage women preach- 
ing in the pulpit? 

Mr. Moody: I should say it is a compli- 
cated point, and we will leave it. I don’t 
care about my wife going around and preach- 
ing. 

TAKING UP THE SECOND SUBJECT. 

Here Mr. Moody called upon Mr. Sankey 
to sing a song, which closed the interroga 
tories on this point and the hour allotted to 
it. Mr. Moody then introduced the other 
topic of the morning: How to Conduct 
Prayer-meetings and make them Successful? 
I have noticed, said he, in traveling up and 
down the country, and after mingling with 
a great many ministers, that it is not the 
man that can preach the best that is the 
most successful; but the man that knows 
how to get his people together to pray. He 
has more freedom. It is so much easier to 
preach to an audience that isin full sym- 
pathy with you than to those that are 
criticising allthe time. It chills your heart 
through and through. Now, if we could 
only have our prayer-meetings what they 
ought to be, and people go, not out of any 
sense of duty, but because they delight to 
go, it would be a great help to a minister in 
his Sunday services. Now, I find it a great 
help in prayer-meetings to get the people 
right up close together, and then get myself 
right down to them. I believe many a 
meeting is lost by the people being scat- 


Another important thing is to see that the 
ventilation is all right. Sometimes I have 
been in rooms where I think the air must 
have been in there five or six years. You 
cannot always trust the janitors to take 
care of it. The people get sleepy, and you 
think it is your fault. Very often such a 
thing is the fault of bad ventilation. See 
that you get fresh air—not too hot and not 
too cold, but pure. Then it is a good thing 
to have a subject. Let all the people‘know 
a week beforehand what the subject is go- 
ing to be, You take the subject of Faith, 
say, and ask a brother or two privately to 
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say a little on that subject. ante 
“‘T cannot get my thoughts together,” 
tremble all over,” then tell him just to get 
up and read a verse. It won’t be long be- 
fore they will add a few words to that 
verse; and after a while they will want to 
talk too much, and the meetings thus be- 
come very profitable to those men. What 
we want is variety. Instead of having 
Deacon Jones and Deacon Smith and 
Deacon Brown do all the praying and all 
the talking, have somebody else say some- 
thing in this way, and thus create an in- 
terest. 

I would not have the minister always take 
the lead; for I have noticed, when the min- 
ster takes the lead, if he ever goes off there 
sacollapse. Now it seems to me a minis- 
ter should get different ones into the chair; 
and when he goes off the meetings won't 
miss him and there will be no falling-off. 
Not only that; but he is training his mem- 
bers to work. They will go out around the 
town and in school-houses and preach the 
Gospel. And we multiply preachers and 
workers in that way, if they are only just 
jaught to take part. . Now, I believe there 
are a great many in our church prayer- 
meetings that could be brought out and 
made to be a great help if the ministers 
would only pay their attention to it. -How 
many lawyers, physicians, public speakers 
we have who do nothing to actively help 
along the work; and I believe that difficulty 
could be removed if the minister would take 
alittle pains. Let the father whose son has 
has been converted get up and give thanks. 
Have once in a while a thanksgiving meet- 
ing. It wakes up a church wonderfully, 
once in a while, to let the young converts 
relate their exp2riences. Then you say, 
what are you going to do with these men 
that talk so long? I would talk to them 
privately, and tell them they must try to be 
shorter. And it is a good thing sometimes 
for ministers themselves not to be too long. 
Sometimes they read a good deal of Scrip- 
ture and talk until perhaps only fifteen 
minutes are left; and then they complain 
because Deacon Smith or Jones or some one 
else talks too long. Just let the minister 
strike the keynote of the meeting. And if 
he can’t do that in ten minutes, he can’t at 
all. Very often a minister takes up a chap- 
ter and exhausts it, and says everything he 
can think of in the chapter. And then can 
you wonder a layman cannot say more, who 
has had no study of the subject? Give out 
the subject a week ahead, let the minister 
take five or ten minutes in opening, and 
then let the different ones take part. That 
would be greater variety. When a man 
takes part he gets greatly interested him- 
self. It was pretty true what the old deacon 
said—that when he took part they were very 
nteresting, and when he didn’t they seemed 
very dull. 

QUESTIONS UPON PRAYER-MEETINGS. 

As Mr. Moody closed, three or four dele- 
gates were on their feet, ready with their 
questions, as follows: 

Q. Suppose one, two, or three brethren 
come to the prayer-meeting, and there are 
thirty sisters, how are you going to get 
along? 

Mr. Moody: I should call it a woman’s 
meeting, and go on and have the sisters take 


at What should be the main purpose of 
a prayer-meeting—the conversion of sin- 
ners, devotion, or the edification of saints? 

Mr. Moody: I should say that the prayer- 
meeting ought to be for the edification of 
saints and devotion. 

Q. If some are very happy and begin to 
shout and clap their hands, would you stop 
them? 

Mr. Moody: That is a controverted point, 
and I will omit that. I have an idea that a 
Gospel meeting is one thing and a prayer- 
meeting another. There also ought to be 
meetings where we proclaim the Gospel to 
the unsaved. 

Q. Would you have an inquiry-meeting 
after every preaching? 

Mr. Moody: My experience has led me to 
think the best time to strike is when the 
iron is hot. If I was preaching and tried to 
rouse men to flee from the wrath to come, I 
would have an inquiry-meeting afterward. 

Q. Is it profitable to have preaching serv- 
ices every Sunday night for the uncon- 
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Mr. Moody: Yes, and every night, too, 
sometimes; but my idea of church worship 
is about like this: We have breaking of the 
bread, or communion; then there is teach- 
ing, and then in the evening they proclaim 
the Gospel; and in the morning they come 
knowing it is for the edification of the 
saints, building up God’s people. 

Q. You say you would allow church- 
members to conduct prayer-meetings. You 
know the character of the New England 
Congregational prayer-meeting, and that 
there is danger that these people begin to 
take the leadership out of the hands of the 
minister, and trouble comes of it. What 
would you do to prevent that? 

Mr. Moody: I should say the minister had 
not been faithful in building up his people. 
I don’t think there is any trouble of that 
kind in a good many churches where mem- 
bers lead. Dr. Cuyler does not lead his 
own prayer-meeting Friday night. What 
we want is to bring out the talent that lies 
buried in the Church, and if we don’t bring 
it out in the evening meetings I don’t know 
how we will. 

Here a delegate informed the meeting that 
Dr. Cuyler never leads his prayer-meetings, 
but sits in his congregation, sometimes 
speaking and sometimes not. 

Q. Would you advise having a young 
people’s meeting separate from the regular 
church prayer-meeting? 

Mr. Moody: I always have had in our 
church ig Chicago. We have children’s 
meetings once a week, young people’s meet- 
ings; and then a meeting Friday night for 
all, both old and young. 

Q. Is there any relation between united 
work and united prayer? 

Mr. Moody: If they get to praying well 
they will work well. 

Q. How about the ministers praying and 
preaching too? 

Mr. Moody: I think it is a good deal 
better to divide the ground. If a minister 
does all the praying and preaching and 
singing, the church will do all the sleeping. 

Q. Do you believe in calling on people to 
pray and speak in the prayer-meeting? 

Mr. Moody: My theory is one thing and 
my practice another. I have always advo- 
cated open prayer-meetings; but when our 
noon prayer-meetings became so large we 
often had men whom we did not know com- 
ing up and talking and talking and not say- 
ing anything, and others who had come a 
hundred miles just to be present at that 
meeting, and so we had to put it into the 
hands of those on the platform. Still I 
stick to my theory that it is better to have 
an open meeting. You sometimes get 
things that grate upon your nerves; but at 
the same timeyou get things that you would 
not get if you took it into your own hands. 
If men ruin a meeting, you must talk with 
them personally and make them keep still. 
Now, you sometimes call on a man to pray 
when he has not got the spirit of prayer in 


‘him. And that is one of the reasons why 1 


object to calling on men. Some men are 
called on to pray who just pray a meeting 
dead. 

Q. What would you do with the brother 
who prays thé same prayer over and over 


in? ; 

“Mr. Moody: I should see him privately 
and talk with him about his own soul. Be- 
cause very often you find these men are out 
of communion with God and are just keep- 
ing up the forms. 

Q. If you tell a man to be short, and he 
don’t obey. What then? 

Mr. Moody: I would have a bell. 

Q. Suppose you drive him away by that 
method, What then? 

Mr. Moody: Let him go. Five men will 
come and take his place. 

Q. Is it wise to adhere to a series of 
topics? 

Mr. Moody: I would say yes, and I would 
‘say no. Sometimes you are m the midst of 
a series and some special interest breaks 
out. Then let your series go, Make the 
point that your meetings must be inter- 


Q. Suppose a prosy speaker is an old 
minister, who always takes part. What 
would you do? 

Mr. Moody: I would deal with him as I 
would with anyone else. I would not 
allow any man to ruin the meeting. 

Q. Ina social prayer-meeting during the 
week, do you advise that women take part 
in the prayer? 


Mr. Moody: That is a controverted point. 
Some say yes, and some say no. So we will 
let them have their own way. 

Q. Would you stop a man’s prayer by a 
bell? 

Mr. Moody: If a man’s prayer don’t seem 
to go higher than his head, I should not 
hesitate to ring him down. 

Q. If a man prays in every prayer-meet- 
ing, and there is a general doubt about his 
standing, what then? 

Mr. Moody: I would go and labor with 
him; and if I thought he was wrong I would 
tell him so. I think we make a great mis- 
take that we don’t go to men and just tell 
them their trouble. 

Q. What should be a man’s posture when 
he is praying? 

Mr. Moody: I don’t know. Sometimes I 
pray right on my face and sometimes I 
bow. Sometimes I have sweet communion 
with God in my bed. It makes no differ- 
ence how we pray. 

Q. What does the Scripture teach that 
women should do in prayer-meeting? 

Mr. Moody: It teaches that they should 
pray, like all the rest of them. 

Q. Why do you leave out the woman 
question by saying it is controverted? 

Mr. Moody: There are some men who 
have one hobby-horse, and they trot him out 
on all occasions. When you come into a 
union meeting like this, where all denom- 
inations are represented, let us leave aside 
the questions that provoke only dispute, 
instead of breaking up the convention. . 

Q. Why not as well break up a conven- 
tion as a church by this discussion? 

Mr. Moody: Very well. You get up a 
convention to talk about it. This conven- 
tion has not been called for that. 

Here Mr. Moody, the hour being nearly 
up, requested Mr. Sankey to sing ‘‘ Watch- 
ing and Waiting,” after which the noon 
prayer-meeting was opened. 

re 

HERE, are some facts bearing on sectarian 
education : official reports from the Island of 
Sardinia show that of 547,112 inhabitants 512,- 
381 can neither read nor write. This island 


swarms with priests and has been for ages en- 
tirely under their control. 
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LS 
GATHERING THE FRUITS, 


THE revival meetings are drawing to their 
close; and now the churches have to con- 
sider how the fruits shall best be reaped. 
For it is of the first importance to remember 
that such meetings are in all cases but a 
seed-sowing, which may or may not, ac- 
cording to the faithfulness of the churches, 
produce the fitting harvest. At the close of 
the meetings the churches are only at the 
beginning of their work. 

First of all, the young converts deserve 
the Church’s care and attention. They 
have heard the Divine offer of forgiveness, 
and they have accepted it. They have 
heard the Divine command to love and 
obey, and they are striving by the Divine 
aid to do so. Too much care cannot be 
taken to prevent confusing this simple and 
fundamental fact by demands for any kind 
of emotional experience. ‘Hereby we 
know that we know him,” says John, “if 
we keep his commandments.” Deep con- 
viction of sin, or ecstatic delight in religion, 
ora profound sense of innate depravity— 
none of these things are demanded of the 
Christian. We accept the Divine offer of par- 
don, and we look to God for strength to be 
true and faithful. That is all. 

Is there, then, no emotion and no joy in 
religion? Yes, there is. Nothing can be 
gloomier than a religious life which resolves 
itself into mere legality, without being 
touched and transfigured by emotion. It is 
a digging by night in a desert under a star- 
less heaven—darkness ‘above and dearth 
and drought below. But such emotion must 
never be forced and must never be made a 
measure of our religious attainment. It is 
too sadly evident that the emotional element 
in religion is no trustworthy guide. With 
the great majority of cultivated and reflect- 
ing people, too, religious emotion must be 
cultivated. It is no gift, but something for 
which we must labor. We must make our 
thoughts and imaginations familiar with the 
great facts of the Gospel—the Father in 
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Heaven, the loving Saviour, the great sal- 
vation, the life tocome. It is only as we 
dwell upon and fill our minds with these 
things that anything like a spontaneity of re- 
ligious feeling can be attained by most peo- 
ple. Let our young converts know this, and 
let them set to work to conquer their feel- 
ings and thoughts and imaginations for God, 
as they have already conquered their wills. 

Neither let sentiments of ‘‘ other-worldli- 
ness” be required of young Christians. If 
love and imagination cling to this world, 
and the other seem dark and cold compared 
with it, it is only natural and it is well. 
Indeed, there is little need of loading with 
reproaches any place which is under the 
Divine care and which is the scene of the 
divine conflict against evil. Our earth has 
glorious memories, and, relying on the 
Divine promise, has still sublimer hopes. 
The desire to leave it, when natural and 
not sentimental, comes only with years. 
When sorrows and disappointments and 
bereavements have come, and when one 
hope after another lies dead, and the twi- 
light is gathering and leading on the night, 
then one may well long to go; but there is 
nothing especially religious in the longing. 
Not a willingness to die, but a willingness 
to obey, is the test of our loyalty 

The same is to be said of the deep sense 
of human depravity. This, too, comes 
only with life and to the faithful soul. It 
ought not to be expected and must not be 
demanded of the young convert that he ap- 
preciate at once those deep truths of human 
weakness and sinfulness which are born 
only of the deeper and intenser conflicts of 
faith. In short, the young convert must 
be dealt with in a natural way. He must 
be regarded as a beginner, to be carefully 
taught and developed. All artificiality of 
language and experience must be laid aside. 
His attention must be drawn to his obliga- 
tion to obey his Lord, and to the promise 
of Divine help and comfort. All the rest 
will come of itself. And now the care of 
these converts is laid upon the .churches. 
There must be careful watching and inter- 
est and sympathy. If these are given, as 


they should be, they will in no wise lose 


their reward. 
I 


THE ENFORCEMENT ACT AND THE 
SUPREME COURT. 


Two cases, involving the third, fourth, 
and sixth sections of the Enforcement Act 
of 1870 were argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States about a year 
since, and last week the Court rendered its 
decision in regard to both. 

In the Kentucky case two inspectors of a 
municipal election of that state had been 
indicted for refusing to receive and count 
the vote of William Garner, a colored citizen 
of the United States. The indictment was 
based upon the third and fourth sections of 
the Act. These sections provide that where 
the laws of a state require any act to be 
done as preliminary to voting, the offer to 
perform such act shall be deemed equiva- 
lent to performance when the failure thereof 
is due to the omission or negligence of the 
state officers charged with the duty of 
furnishing facilities for the same; that the 
affidavit of the aggrieved party to this effect, 
being presented to the inspectors of elec- 
tion, shall secure to him the right of voting; 
that the refusal of the inspectors to receive 
and count his vote shall be deemed a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
or both, in the discretion of the court; and 
that any person who shall by force, bribery, 
threats, etc., hinder or prevent any citizen 
from doing any act required to be done to 
qualify him to vote or from voting shall also 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punish- 
able in like manner. The professed object 
of these provisions is to enforce the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, 

The doctrine of the Supreme Court in 
regard to. the case may be thus sum- 
marized: 1. That the ‘‘ Fifteenth Amend- 
ment does not confer the right of suffrage 
upon any one.” 2. That the only right 
which it does confer upon citizens of the 
United States is that of not being excluded, 
either by the states or by the United States, 
from voting ‘‘on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” 3, That 
this particular right ‘‘is within the protect- 
ive power of Congress.” 4, That ‘‘ the 
power of Congress to legislate at all upon: 
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the subject of voting at state elections rests” 
exclusively upon the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment,’ 5. That the two sections in question 
are not ‘‘ appropriate legislation” for carry- 
ing the amendment into effect, and, hence, 
are a, 

Both of these sections are penal statutes 
and are so worded that their application ex- 
tends much further than the Fifteenth 
Amendment authorizes Congress to go with 
its legislative power. They are not specific 
and not limited to that range of legislation 
fixed by the terms of the Amendment. This 
the Court regards as a fatal defect, and dis- 
avows any power on its part to cure the de- 
fect by judicial construction. It takes the 
sections just as Congress has enacted them; 
and, so reading them, it holds them to be 
unauthorized by the Constitution. This, of 
course, is the end of this part of the En- 
forcement Act of 1870. 

The other case is the Grant Parish case, 
arising in Louisiana; and in regard to it the 
Court sustains the views taken by Justice 
Bradley when sitting in the Circuit Court 
of Louisiana, in the summer of 1874. An 
indictment containing sixteen counts and 
based on the sixth section of the Enforce- 
ment Act was found against -three parties, 
and under it they were tried and convicted. 
In the Cricuit Court a motion for an arrest 
of judgment was made, and Justice Bradley 
was of the opinion that it should be granted. 
His associate on the bench dissented, and, 
hence, the case was certified to the Supreme 
Court for a review and final decision. The 
section upon which the indictment was 
founded provides ‘‘ that if two or more per- 
sons shall band or conspire together, or go 
in disguise upon the public highway or 
upon the premises of another, with intent 
to violate any provision of this act, or to 
injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen, with intent to prevent or hinder his 
free exercise and enjoyment of any right or 
privilege granted or secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, or 
because of his having exercised the same, 
such persons shall be held guilty of a 
felony,” and on conviction be punished as 
specified in the section. 

The deliverance of the Supreme Court is 
mainly devoted to exposing the defective 
and utterly objectionable character of the 
indictment. Each count is taken up and 
thoroughly riddled, without directly pro- 
nouncing upon the constitutionality of the 
sixth section of the Enforcement Act. 
The section, if it has any basis in the 
Constitution, must rest upon that part of 
the Fourteenth Amendment which declares 
that ‘‘ no state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities ef citizens of the United States, 
nor shall any state deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” While, then, the Court does not 
directly give an opinion in regard to the 
constitutionality of this section, it, never- 
theless, uses language which clearly im- 
plies that it is unconstitutional. We quote 
as follows: 


‘‘The Fourteenth Amendment prohibits 
a state from depriving any pe:son of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; but this adds nothing to the rights of 
one citizen as st another. It simply 
furnishes an additional guaranty against 
any encroachment by the stat upon the 
fundamental rights which belong to every 
citizen as a member of society. . . . 
The Fourteenth Amendment prohibits a 
state from denying to any person with- 
in its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws; but this peeves does not any 
more than the one which precedes it, and 
which we have just considered, add any- 
thing to the rights which one citizen has 
under the Constitution against another. 
The equality of the rights of citizens isa 
rinciple of republicanism. Every repub- 
ican government is in duty bound to pro- 
tect all its citizens in the enjoyment of this 
principle, if within its power. That dut 
was originally assumed by the states, and it 
still remains there. The only obligation 
resting upor the United States is to see that 
the states do not deny the right. This the 
amendment tees; but no more. The 
power of the National Government is lim- 
tied to the enforcement of this guaranty.” 


The principles of construction here stated 
are utterly inconsistent with any legislation 
by Congress, under the pretense of enforcing 
the Fourteenth Amendment, that is equiv- 
alent to a system of police legislation in the 
several states or that undertakes to provide 
@ penalty for the ordinary trespasses and 
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crimes which one person may commit against 
another. This is precisely the character of 
the sixth section of the Enforcement Act, 
as well as several other sections of the same 
act and of other acts passed by Congress. 
The guaranty which the Amendment author- 
izes Congress to enforce is against any en- 
croachment by state power, and not by indi- 
vidual trespassers, whether they be con- 
spirators or not. It is the business of the 
states to attend to these trespassers, and 
over their offenses the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment has given Congress no jurisdiction. 

In one of these decisions the Supreme 
Court has directly declared two sections of 
the Enforcement Act of 1870 to be uncon- 
stitutional; and in the other it has laid 
down principles which, when applied to 
several other sections of the same Act, in- 
cluding the sixth, as well as to other acts 
enacted to enforce the recent amendments, 
would prove them to be unconstitutional. 
The decisions are not only remedial in their 
character and tendency, but a warning to 
Congress to keep its action within thescope 
of its constitutional powers. 

-— ———— 


HOW TO DISCIPLINE DR. BACON. 





Dr. Bacon was for over fifty years pastor 
of the First Church in Hew Haven. Heisa 
most ‘honorable and, therefore, reputable 
man, and we do not suppose that any 
scandals are attached to his name. It 
is seldom that scandals do stick to men 
who give no occasion for them. Because 
Dr. Bacon has stood high above all scandal, 
therefore we believe that his life has not 
been scandalous. 

But let us suppose that he had not been 
so true or so fortunate. Let us fora mo- 
ment try to conceive that he had, as pastor 
of the First Church, become the object of 
a scandalous charge, supported by consid- 
erable testimony and by his own written: 
words, as naturally interpreted. Suppose 
that the public were scandalized thereby 
and the Church of Christ dishonored. What 
would he do? 

We have no doubt what he would do. 
But suppose that he should select five of his 
intimate friends to investigate the charge, 
and should by an understanding with these 
honorable gentlemen engage his attorney 


first to see the witnesses and arrange ‘with 


them what they should testify. Suppose 
that this convenient and benevolent com 
mittee should pronounce him innocent. 
Suppose that he should rest on that:acquit- 
tal and reject all proposals for an ecclesias- 
tical trial. Suppose his church should en- 
thusiastically support him and should expel 
or crush all his opponents. Suppose that 
the more public sentiment was ‘settling 
down to a belief in his guilt, and the more 
evidence was coming to the world against 
him, the more strenuously he should repel 


an investigation, except by the friends com- 


mitted to him. Suppose that, at last, the 
churches should lose patience, and determine 
to clear themselves of the burden of sus- 
picion thus resting on themselves as well as 
on him. What should they do? 

We have been enlightened on a similar 
case and we are informed. In the first 
place, they should complain that none of 
the members who have left the church on 
account of their belief in the crime alleged 
by common fame, or who have been 
dropped or expelled therefor, have brought 
definite charges against him before the 
church. To be sure, this will not help mat- 
ters on any; but it may be some relief.to 
find fault with somebody. But the stun- 
ning reply will come back from the Wests 
and Duncans and Bells and Moultons, lately 
of the First Church: ‘‘ Behold Leonard Ba- 
con is not a member of the First Church 
and never was, and cannot be disciplined 
by it!” Where, then, is he a member? 
‘““We do not know. He has been living 
here, to our knowledge, for fifty years, and 
his membership anywhere else is only a 
memory or myth of two generations ago. 
He has no membership anywhere that we 
know of. But he is an ordained minister. 
Let the churches by whose fellowship he 
was made and continues a minister hold him 
responsible.” 

What, then, shall the churches do with 
this irresponsible and scandalous minister? 
Search out the church, will somebody say, 
of which he was a member fifty years ago? 
But the Presbyterian church im Detroit, 
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debted to the blundering legislation of the last | Plymouth Church claims to have exercised such 


where he was born, does not know him, can 
not get the witnesses before it, perhaps has 
dropped him for non-attendance, and has no 
interest in him whatever. He belongs to 
the churches. What shall they do? 

Suppose that one of them admonish the 
First Church and ask it to join with it ina 
council for the purpose of investigating the 
personal question. That might seem to do 
it. But Professor Dwight, of the Semi- 
nary, would exclaim: “‘ Oh! no! You might 
as well try a lawyer or a physician as a min- 
ister.” But the physician and the lawyer 
are members of the First Church, and Dr. 
Bacon is not. What shall be done with 
him? 

Mr. Beecher happensto be a member of 
Plymouth Church; but more than half of 
the Congregational ministers—and we have 
made Dr. Bacon an example—are not mem- 
bers of the churches to which they minister. 
Are they, therefore, irresponsible? They 
certainly ought not to be. There ought to 
be—and we agree with Andover that there 
is—a method of bringing them to trial, even 
if they are hedged about by their congrega- 
tions. The churches put them into the 
ministry. The churches can depose them 
from it. They can do it directly, by a 
council of their own, if the church to which 
such a pastor ministers refuses to call one. 
They do not need to do it by indirection, by 
expelling the innocent church for the sake 
of degrading an unworthy minister. They 
can save the church, while disfrocking the 
clergyman. There is and must be some 
other method of deposing a minister besides 
expelling him from the church of which he 
is a member or expelling the church which 
harbors him. 


Editorial Hotes. 


THE Republicans of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Vermont last week held conventions to appoint 
delegates to the National Republican Conven- 
tion of next June. The Pennsylvania delegates 
were instructed to present the name of Govern- 
or Hartranft, and those from Ohio were also in- 
structed to present the name of Gov. Hayes. 
No instruction was given to the Vermont dele- 
gates and no opinion expressed by the conven- 
tion as to candidates. So far, then, we have 
Senators Morton and Conkling in the field by 
the designation of their representative states, 
Governors Hartranft and Hayes by the same 
sort of designation, and ex-Speaker Blaine by 
the expressed preference of the Republicans of 
Wisconsin. It is by no means certain that any 
one of these gentlemen—and it is probable that 
none of the first four—will be the nominee of 
the National Convention. Ex-Speaker Blaine is at 
present by far the strongest candidate in the ex- 
pression of popular preference and will carry 
into the convention much the largest number of 
delegates in his favor; and yet he may not have 
enough to secure his nomination in the outset 
of the balloting and perhaps not at all. Should 
he be nominated, as we hope will be the fact, 
Republicans will have a sound and satisfactory 
platform in their candidate; and, if elected, 
the country will have an able, a discreet, a 
sagacious, and a thoroughly-tried Republican 
for President. We can think of no other one 
in the entire list of names mentioned whom 
the Republican party would be so likely to 
elect or who, judged by his known antece- 
dents, would be as sure to make a good Pres- 
ident. What the Convention will do it is im- 
possible now to tell ; yet it will make no mis- 
take in selecting ¢x-Speaker Blaine for the 
standard-bearer in the approaching campaign. 








THE ‘‘sober-second thoughts” of Senator 
Hamlin’s committee in regard to the postage 
question are a decided improvement upon their 
first thoughts. The amended bill now re- 
ported to the Senate places the rate of postage 
on third-class mail-matter at one cent per 
ounce for all distances not exceeding a thou- 
sand miles and two cents per ounce for all 
greater distances, with the exception of occa- 
sional newspapers, pamphlets, and magazines ; 
and on these the bill establishes a uniform rate 
of one cent for all distances, if the weight be 
not more than three ounces, with an addition of 
one cent for each additional two ounces or frac- 
tional part thereof. As tothe mafl-matter includ- 
ed in the exception, the bill is reasonable and 
will be entirely satisfactory to the people. Should 
the bill pass the Senate, it will have to go to the 
House, as it differs from the one passed by the 
House. Will the honorable senator who has 
charge of the bill and who has had the House 
bill in his possession for more than two months 
please to quicken his speed a little, and thus 
try to relieve the people from the present exor- 
bitant charge ou occasional newspapers, pam- 
phiets, and magazines, for which they are in- 
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Congress ? 


THE fact that the taxation of church property 
has “‘ been seriously and even earnestly adyocat- 
ed before the Committee of Ways and Means 
in the Assembly” of this state has called forth 
a vehement protest from ex-Governor Dix, who, 
in addition to his many civic honors, has the 
honor of being an officer in by far the wealthi- 
est church corporation in this country. The 
protest appears in a letter published in the 
Albany Evening Journal. As an expression of 
passion, prejudice, and denunciation of those 
| who are opposed to the exemption of church 
property from taxation it is a complete suc- 
cess, As an argument upon the merits of the 
question we do it no injustice in saying that it 
is as complete a failure. The main thing which 
has fired the ex-Governor’s indignation, and on 
which he rings the changes through his whole 
letter, is that the proposition to tax church 
property is “‘ virtually a proposition to impose 
a tax on the worship of Almighty God.” 
Such a scheme, he says, “‘ should be repudiated 
aad denounced in all its parts.” He adds that 
‘one can hardly debate it without a feeling of 
debasement, It is not a subject for human 
logic.’? The venerable ex-Governor ought to 
know, and, if he does not, a little reflec- 
tion will teach him, that the exemption 
of church property from taxation is an indirect 
subsidy and appropriation to religious corpora- 
tions, made by the state, at the expense of the 
taxpaying portion of the public. The state 
omits to collect its dues for protection from 
these corporations ; and what it thus remits to 
them it charges tothose who pay taxes, by in- 
creasing their rate of taxation—thus, on the one 
hand, compelling them to contribute to the 
subsidy, and, on the other, establishing the con- 
nection of church and state. This is the fact. 
Now, what the taxation of church property pro- 
poses is simply to withdraw this subsidy, and let 
religious societies defray all their legitimate ex- 
penses. It does not propose that they should 
be pensioners upon the bounties of the state, 
and that the people should by compulsory tax- 
ation make up for the revenue thus lost. A 
large and increasing class in the community 
think this to be fair and right ; and, as we have 
no doubt, they will continue to think so, not- 
withstanding the furious denunciation of ex- 
Governor Dix. An American state has nothing 
to do with “the worship of Almighty God,” 
beyond protecting the worshiper in the peace- 
able enjoyment thereof; and there is no good 
reason why he should not pay his full share for 
the cost of this protection. 


We have received a communication from a 
correspondent which sets forth the conduct of 
the superintendent of public schools in St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. The population of the place 
is largely Catholic and the superintendent is 
himself a Roman Catholic. He has not only in- 
troduced into the public schools a Catholic 
reading-book ; but also provided that the chil- 
dren of Protestant parents shall be sent home 
on two afternoons of each week, and that then 
the children of Catholic parents shefibe in- 
structed by the priest in the Catholic catechism. 
The Protestants of the place have appealed to 
the school superintendent of the state for re- 
Hef, and as yet without success. Other towns 
are mentioned where, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of sectarian instruction in the pub- 
lic schools by the constitution of the state, 
similar practices are pursued. Of course, 
all this is an outrage upon the rights 
of Protestants, and, indeed, all parties but 
Catholics, and should be denounced and 
resisted. And perhaps we do not overstate 
the case when we say that it is an indication of 
what Catholics would be very likely to do if 
they had the power, as they seem to have in St. 
Cloud. It is, however, no worse for Catholics 
to do this than for Protestants to do substan- 
tially the same thing in the public schools. The 
one lesson for beth to learn fs that the publie 
schools, supported at the general expense, 
ought not to be made the instrument of relig- 
fous and sectarian teaching, whether it be 
Catholic or Protestant. Such teaching in either 
form involves injustice. 


Pror. Dwicut, of New Haven, has issued 
another letter in The Tribune against the Ando- 
ver movement and the critics of the Beecher 
Council, which differs from the two previous 
letters in being somewhat less argumentative 
and a great deal more sarcastical. Prof. Dwight 
first takes up that provision for dropping 
churchmembers which states that, in the case of 
members who ‘notoriously abandon all com- 
munion with the church and are also charged 
with a scandalous offense,” ‘‘the church may, 
to avoid greater scandal, use a wise discretion 
in selecting the offense on which it shall sepa- 
rate him from ite fellowship.”” Now, if this 
language means anything, it means that it may 
properly drop the member for absence, instead 
of trying him for the scandalous offense, and 
that it will exercise ‘‘a wise discretion”’ in se- 
lecting the minor offense. Nothing else can 





be its meaning, considering the eases in which 
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‘wise discretion.’’ But Professor Dwight marvel- 
ously perverts this plain language to mean pre- 
cisely the contrary; and that the suggestion of “‘a 
wise discretion’’ was not to excuse, but to warn 
against such action as would “ violate the usual 
order.” Here the Professor introduces a para- 
ble, to the effect that ‘‘a wise discretion” in in- 
troducing animals into our front yards would 
not admit tigers. The parallel does not hold; 
for the tigers are what the Council’s “‘ wise dis- 
cretion’’ expressly allows. The discretion which 
it calls wise is nothing else than the avoidance 
of expulsion by the back door for crime, and the 
sending a member out by the quite respectable 
side door by dropping him without censure. If 
Professor Dwight persists in misinterpreting this 
plain language, his colleague, Dr. Bacon, will 
explain it to him. Professor Dwight’s defense 
of the deliverance about the breaking up of 
Mrs. Moulton’s council is quite as unfair. That 
deliverance was that Plymouth Church did right 
in objecting to the two Brooklyn churches and 
lays down the following principle : 

“Tt occasionally happens that churches of 
the vicinage, however high-minded and Chris- 
tian they may be in fact, are disturbed by local 
influences which unconsciously affect their 
ay nee ; and, therefore, they may properly 


excluded from representation in a mutual 
council,” 


Dr. Storrs understands this to mean that one 
party can veto a nomination of the other. Prof. 
Dwight says it means no such thing. He will 
find “exclude” in Webster’s Dictionary. Dr. 
Storrs says this deliverance is exceeding broad 
and allows a church’s being “‘ excluded’ on 
pretty much any pretense. Prof. Dwight denies 
this. But the ground given for exclusion is 
that something local has “‘ unconsciously affect- 
ed their judgment.” If those whose judgment 
has been unconsciously affected by something 
local can be excluded by the objection of one 
church, then, pari passu, those whose judgment 
has been affected by any other cause, doctrinal 
say, can; and Mr. Beecher was right when he 
said he would not be tried by those who dif- 
fered from him on retribution. Prof. Dwight’s 
reply to Dr. Storrs on the validity of the sacra- 
ments, we may add, quotes creeds no doubt 
perfectly familiar to Dr. Storrs, but it utterly 
misses the point of which Dr. Storrs was 
speaking. 

Pror. DwicutT is not at all pleased to Jearn 
that the Andover church is not likely to con- 
sider itself squelched by the Council, of which 
the Professor was one of the shining lights and 
by which he was appointed to select the com- 
mission of five. His comment is a very long 
piece of sarcasm, based on what, but for its 
source, it would be difficult to believe anything 
else than a conscious misrepresentation. He 
understands that the Andover church will call 
an ez parte council (which ft, of course, will not 
do unless a mutual council shall be declined by 
Plymouth Church); and that all who believe in 
Mr. Beecher’s innocence will be excluded from 
ft, which is a baseless assumption. Speaking 
of the Andover church and of Dr. Dexter and 
Prof. Bartlett, he says: 


“The great difficulty in all other investiga- 
tions which have been either held or proposed 
has been that they involved the actual or possi- 
ble presence of some person whose previous be- 
lief had been that Mr. Beecher was innocent.” 


The only answer which this statement admits 
is that it is grossly false and that the irony 
which is based on it is as ridiculous as the 
representation is untrue. Nobody has ever 
made or thought of making such an objection. 
This letter is throughout so unfair that, were 
we one of the ‘‘five gentlemen’’ whom he 
insults with the ‘assurances of his distin- 
guished consideration,’’ we should have our 
confidence in him as a fit man to select an im- 
partial scandal] bureau considerably weakened. 


THe recent disclosures of wickedness in 
high places furnish no ground for despond- 
ency, but rather for satisfaction and hope. 
Asaph in his time complained of the prosper- 
ity of the wicked, adding that they are not in 
trouble as other men. The situation has 
changed. It is just the wicked to-day who are 
in trouble. Honesty is vindicating itself splen- 
didly as the only safe policy, and the golden 
calf is covering its worshipers with shame. 
The moral effect is excellent. One cannot 
think without profound satisfaction of the mul- 
titude of frauds and dishonesties which in the 
last few years have been dragged to light and 
stamped with indelible shame. The moral 
sense of society will no longer be tampered 
with. Moral sentimentalism is passing away, 
and once more sturdy indignation is possible. 
Righteousness does exalt a nation, and sin is 
beyond all doubt a shame to any people. This 
truth cannot be too well learned and recent 
events are the best possible commentary. 


Miss Lavinta Goopeti furnishes, in the 
Chicago Legal News, a critical review of the rea- 
sons assigned by Chief-Justice Ryan for deny- 
ing her application to practice lawin the 8u- 
preme Court of Wiseonsin. ‘‘The common 
law,” said the learned Judge, “has always ex- 
cluded women from the bar, ever sitice courts 


have administered the common law.” 
Miss Goodell replies : 

‘This is the commonly-received doctrine; but 
is it correct? Common law consists in imme- 
morial usage, and is defined in the decisions of 
the courts and in some statutes. 
Has common law always or ever excluded woman 
from the bar? Never; because until within a 
few _ in America, women have never ap- 
plied for admission. And now, when they have 
applied, under statutes making no ress pro- 

sion for the admission of woman, the weight 

of authority is in favor of their admission. 
That by immemorial —_ women have not 
studied law and applied for admission to prac- 
tice makes no common law against their ad- 
mission.” 
It seems to us that Miss Goodell is much 
the better reasoner of the two on this 
point. There is no common law on the sub- 
ject, since until within afew years past the 
question has not been before the courts at all. 
And, now that it has arisen for practical decis- 
fon in several of the states, the rulings of the 
courts are by no means uniform. In some 
states women aré admitted to the bar on an 
equal footing with the other sex and in others 
they are excluded. Such is the present status 
of the question. 


To this 


Tue relations of Mr. Daniel Drew to the 
Drew M. E. Theological Seminary have been 
the subject of much comment since Mr. Drew’s 
failure. The prevailing impression seems to be 
that Mr. Drew’s benefactions were purely nom- 
inal, he paying only the interest on a certain 
sum. The facts are these: 


Cost of grounds and buildings (bought),.......- $100,000 
Two new dormitories... ........cccecsecesseeeeeees 15,00 
Four professors’ houses.............000seeeseeeees 84,000 
pee Rida ciaakeetedsheuacuahesdnd<aadtan 13,000 
Current expenses (nine years).........+++..+00-++ 180,000 

Qian cacccaasatguateagaadensactgee $95 $452,000 


These items represent an actual cash outlay of 
$452,000, and this sum the Seminary has 
actually received. Besides this sum, the Semin- 
ary holds Mr. Drew’s notes for $250,000; and 
this represents its loss by his failure. One 
item, however, in the table is rather remark- 
able. One cannot see what need there is of 
building professors’ houses at allin a country 
village like Madison ; least of all, why $84,000 
should be spent on four houses, when only 
$13,000 are spent onthe library. Whoever is 
accountable for this outlay, it can only be 
viewed as a most foolish and extravagant 
waste. Effective measures have been taken to 
enable the Seminary to continue its work with- 
out reducing the number or the salaries of the 
professors. 


...-Not long ago some doubting Thomases 
lampblacked their hands; and then, with a 
great disregard-for the proprieties, shook hands 
with a spirit at a spiritualistic meeting. On 
turning on the light the medium’s hand was 
quite liberally blackened, and the suspicion 
arose that the spirit-hand was hisown. The 
Banner of Light, however, proves this suspicion 
ungrounded, as follows: 

“‘ Now every experienced investigator into the 
henomena is well aware that the spirit- 
and, taking on any adhesive or coloring sub- 

stance, will, in the recoil of the transitional 
atoms, or, as some call it, the nerve-aura, ca 
back that foreign substance to the correspond- 
ing member of the medium’s frame.” 

This theory of the ‘‘nerve-aura”’ throws such 
a light upon this and other questions that it 
ought to be accepted at once. Cases of theft, 
for example, are beautifully explained by this 
back-action of the atoms, without leaving any 
stain on the so-called thief. The ‘‘nerve-aura’”’ 
carried the foreign substances in question to 
the corresponding pocket of the operator. 


.. .The following from the New York Times 
is so good that we wish we had said it our- 
selves : 

‘‘Had Mr. Moody been an ancient Ezyptian 
priest, seeking to make men better and devot- 
ing his life to — the doctrine of love and 
the belief in Osiris, the works of modern skep- 
tics would have rung with his praises. But, be- 
ing only a Christian and an American, and 
spending his days and nights in teaching men 
truth and love, and brotherhood and justice, 
and, above all, presenting the life which em- 

les these, and calling men out of themselves 
to the ideal and the fruth contained in the 
grandest of all world-events, he is an ‘adven- 
turer.’”? 

...-The attorney-general of Maine, in h 
annual report, expressed the opinion that the 
prohibitory law and the special efforts to en- 
force it in that state have bean very successful. 
In Oxford County it is believed that only one 
dramshop remains open; in York County a re- 
duction of three-fourths of the county tax has 
been rendered possible by the saving of $20,000 
during the last two years; and in Portland 
many of the liquor dealers have been driven out 
of the business by fines and imprisonment, 
while the number of open bars has been largely 
reduced, 


..--In reply to some strictures of the Chris- 
tian Register, the Boston Herald says : 

‘We print a er a We are not respon- 
sible for the sin of the world, any more than the 
street lights are. The brother may see more 
evil in lighted streets than in dark ones ; but he 
walks safer.”’ 

We should like to know who walks any safer 
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by the press? Lighting street-lamps is one 
thing ; filling the ears of the public with all 
manner of disgusting details of crime that can 
be swept together or invented is quite another- 

-++e We have been trying for a month past to 
find some point in a question asked us by The 
Advance. It wants to know how President 
Washington, in his messages to Congress, could 
express “rational and exalted sentiments of 
piety ’’ without infringing on the conscientious 
scruples of Mr. Thomas Paine. Our difficulty 
is to discover how it should appear to The 
Advance that any “‘ sentiments ’’ of anybody, no 
matter where expressed, could infringe on any 
other body’s rights. Sentiments do not infringe. 
Only legislation can do that. 


... A decision by the M. E, Church to divide 
the Southern Conferences on the color line will 
make that church needless in the South. The 
Southern M. E. Church looks after the whites 
and the African M. E. Church looks after the col- 
ored people. The M. E. Church is of value in the 
South only as a witness against caste and race 
pride and an upholder of the essential brother- 
hood of all Christians. If it is too weak to hold 
up this standard and too proud and cowardly 
to be a church for the poor, black and white 
alike, let it come back home again. 

-+ ++ The National Republican is just the paper 
to send pupils to whom you wish to teach con- 
tempt for the press. This is the way it talks 
about Mr. Dana: 

‘Mr. Dana evidently belongs to that class of 
New Englanders who despise the masses of the 
people and go upon the hustings dressed in 
white kids and steel-pen coats. He is alto- 
— too good and pure a man to represent 

merica at the Court of 8t. James. He should 
be sent. to the Guano Islands, where the aris- 
tocratic elevation of his nose would prove to be 
natural and his surroundings congenial.”’ 

«+++ The National Baptist imagines that when 
Dr. Storrs’s church “ withdraws fellowship” 
from those who adhere to principles that donot 
maintain the purity of the pulpit it is doing 
just what the Baptists are doing from Pawdo- 
baptists. Oh! no. The members of those 
churches would be welcomed to the communion 
in Dr. Storrs’s church, just as freely as if they 
were Baptists or Presbyterians. Fellowship is 
withdrawn from a church, not from the Chris- 
tians in it. 


.---Missouri has lately adopted a new consti- 
tution, which prohibits all bequests for religious 
purposes of every kind, whether for the benefit 
of achurch, or society, or minister. This looks 
very much like an unjust interference with 
indivdual liberty. Butno matter. We can still 
bequeath our money to liberal clubs, infidel as- 
sociations, liquor dealers, and the Devil in gen- 
eral. Let any onetouch these tHings, and we’ll 
make things h-o-w-], Our ancestors fought in 
the Revolution. 


.... The Observer shoots wide of the mark in 
its comments on Daniel Drew’s relation to Drew 
Seminary. But its remark is worth quoting, as 
it may apply elsewhere : 

“Institutions endowed by capital thus prom- 
ised and never paid in sometimes find them- 
selves in the same plight with that of an En- 
lishman who lately, in making a return of his 
income to the tax commissioners, wrote on the 
er: ‘* For the last three years my income has 

een somewhat under £150. In the future it 
will be more precarious, as the man is dead of 
whom I borrowed the money.”’ 

....-The Pilot is backward in saying whatit 
thinks of the intolerant action of the Church 
in Spain. It seems to us that a Church which 
is so warm an apostle of toleration and liberty 
of conscience in America, Germany, and else 
where ought to accord the same where it has 
the power. Let us hear from you, friend. A 
little official information as to the geographical 
scope of the Syllabus would also be thankfully 
received. 

4 


...»The Spiritual Scientist announces an im- 
portant discovery. Silk is found to be a non- 
conductor of psychic-magnetism. Very many 
so-called lunatics are ‘‘ obsessed’’—that is, they 
are under the control of earth-bound spirits. 
A fold or two of silk around the head prevents 
*‘ obsession’? and restores the person to his 
right mind. The discovery is more important 
than true. 

.«.. The Rev. M. A. Daugherty pleads in The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate for white con- 
ferences in Texas, as there are thousands of 
whites there who will go to Hell rather than 
associate with black Christians in the churches. 
Let Mr. Daugherty get up off his knees, and let 
the whites go there, if they choose. Indeed, 
there is no alternative while they remain of 
this spirit. 

--.-A cable dispatch says: “‘A Papal brief 
addressed to the Archbishop of Toledo de- 
nounces liberty of worship in Spain as loading 
the state with a great crime and paving the way 
to the persecution of Catholicism.’? We would 
like the opinion of Catholic experts whether 
the denunciation of liberty of worship comes 
under the category of those “‘ matters of faith’ 
on which the Pope is nfallible. 

-++.The Catholic has made a discovery in 
ecclesiastical history. It says of Methodism : 

‘Tt possesses the rare courage of reproduc- 








ing in the face of the ‘enlightenment’ of the 
nineteenth century the discarded tenets 
of another notorious , John Calvin; 
and it possesses it by virtue of the 

power which it has in suppressing reason and 
exciting the brain.” 


This will be news all around. Try again. 

--«-The request of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion for permission to hold religious services on 
the Centennial grounds is characterized by the 
The Index as “low ecclesiastical cunning.” 
The same paper froths at the mouth over some 
disrespectful remarks in the New York Tribune 
upon Mr. Thomas Paine. A “liberal club” 
ought to be organized forthwith. 


--.. The 13th of April is appointed for Fast 
Day in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. If 
this fast be kept on the model of Isaiah i, 11-20, 
it will be of the greatest value. ‘‘ Wash you, 
make you clean, put away the evil of your 
doings from you. Cease to do evil; learn to 
do well.”’ 

....M. Claudio Jannet has published a book in 
Paris about America, predicting downfall and 
speedy ruin. The only ray of hope he sees in 
the universal and deepening gloom is the prog- 
ress of the Catholic Church. At present 
America is possessed by a devil, which will yet 
throw it down and rend it. 

...eThe Spanish bishops have hailed with 
delight the success of “the legitimate king 
against formidable insurrection ”’; but The Cath- 
olic Telegraph calls him a ‘‘ boy puppet’’ and a 
‘royal baby,”’ and says that with the defeat of 
“the legitimate heir, Don Carlos,” “ all hope of 
political stability ’’ left Spain. 

...-A bill is before the California legislature 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
within four miles of the State University, and 
the San Francisco Chronicle wickedly says it 
should be called ‘‘ an act to promote pedestrian- 
ism among students.” 

...-An exchange speaks of ministers who 
wish an increase of salary as “‘ worldly-minded.”’ 
It is just possible that they are. But there is 
nothing that makes a congregation so sensitive 
to worldly-mindedness in the pastor as a mean, 
stingy spirit in the pews 

....1t is announced that Moncure D. Conway, 
since his arrival in London, has declined the in- 
vitation to take the charge of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society of Boston. His English 
friends are unwilling to give him up. Besides, 
his wife prefers London to Boston. 

...eIt is announced that Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, the owner of the famous bonanza 
mine, is going to make a speech on silver in the 
Senate. Of course. Speech is silver, accord- 
ing to the proverb, and silence is golden; but 
Senator Jones is not a dealer in the latter metal. 

....It is gratifying to learn that the Liberal 
Christian can still appreciate the Bible, It says 
that only the Bible promise prevented its having 
the most serious fears of a second Flood last 
week. 

....Mr. Spurgeon thinks that it will never do 
to boast of your own goodness and freedom 
from sin, and then call it “the higher life.” 
Yet this is about all that the most higher-lifeism 
amounts to. 

.... The Interior, after trying many hypotheses 
about the cause of Belknap’s fall, finds it at 
last in impure associations. Would not the 
innate depravity of human nature be a better 
explanation ? 

.... The Christian Register writes of fasting 
under the head of ‘‘ Gastric Piety.”” Whether 
the article be intended as a severity or not, it is 
sure that the world would be vastly improved 
if it showed more piety at its meals. 

....Gen. Forrest, the Fort Pillow murderer, 
runs his plantation by the enforced labor of two 
hundred negro slaves, sold to him by the 
sheriff, because they could not pay their fines, 
imposed for some petty offense. 


...-An exchange publishes ‘Centennial 
Thoughts.”’ The name is aptly chosen, as the 
thoughts in question are at least a hundred 
years old. 

....An average of two separate paragraphs 
tothe linear inchis as much as Dr. H. M, 
Thompson has yet been able to achieve in his 
editorials in The Church Journal, : 

....It is said that over 1,000 conversions have 
taken place in Washington under the preaching 
of the Rev. Mr. Hammond. Let us hope that 
the revival may extend into political circles. 

....The Rev. L. D. Bevan, of London, is 
likely to be called to the pastorate of the Brick 
church in this city. 

..+. The Appeal (Reformed Episcopal) proph- 
esies a Reformed Episcopal Church in Irelund 
at no distant date. 

...-The ninth commandment—Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor—is 
still worth reflecting on. 

....It is suggested that national purification 
would be more appropriate for the Centennial 
year than national glorification. 

.-..Some Pharisee in the Church Review gives 
a list of “The Deadly Sins of the Sects.” The 


; deadly sins of the Church are not given. 





Religions Iutelligence, 


MR. MOODY IN NEW YORE. 


THE great event of the meetings during the 
past week was the Christian convention on 
Wednesday and Thursday. Two sessions were 
held on Wednesday. At the opening of the 
convention at 10 0o’clock the great hall of the 
Hippodrome was full, a large audience being 
present in addition to the 3,350 pastoral and lay 
delegates, representing 19 states and 340 towns. 
The great majority of the delegates were lay- 
men. All seemed deeply interested in the re- 
vival work and in the subjects which they had 
come to discuss, and they formed a body of 
men impressive by numbers, zeal, and intelli- 
gence. The topics for the morning were: 
“ Evangelistic Services—How to Conduct 
Them,’’ and “‘ How to Conduct Prayer-meet- 
ings.’’ A novel part of the proceedings was 
the questioning of Mr. Moody by the delegates 
upon the subjects under consideration ; and his 
quick and forcible answers inspirited as well as 
instructed his hearers. The exercises of the 
afternoon session were begun at 3 o’clock. 
There were 8,000 people in the house and the 
meeting was full of interest. The subjects 
were: ‘Inquiry Meetings—How can they Be- 
come Part of the Service in our Churches,’’ and 
‘“‘The Training of Young Converts and Lay 
Teachers.”’ There were short addresses from a 
number of prominent clergymen, but no ques- 
tions and answers, asin the morning, and the 
real work of the convention was entered upon. 
Mr. Moody has plenty of able assistance ; but 
his spirit and plans pervaded everything. There 
were prayers by the Rev. A. D. Vail, the Rev. 
Dr. Pluiner, of South Carolina, and Dr. Hall. 
The first address was by Dr. Fish, of Newark. 
Other addresses were made by Drs. Booth, 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., and others. Mr. Moody 
said that ministers should encourage their 
members to scatter among the audience sitting 
back by the door, up in the gallery, anywhere 
where they can watch the faces of the audience, 

On the subject of Training Young Converts 
and Teachers Dr. Tyng said: 

“Our failure to train young converts in the 
faith has resulted in the present Laodicean con- 
dition of the Church. the young converts 
who in the last ten years have been brought 
into the churches in this city had been system- 
atically and penne instructed in God’s 
Word and in methods of work, we should not 
be so greatly suprised at the occurrences of the 
past four weeks. And I am satisfied that very 
much dishonor is done to the Holy Ghost in 
consequence of the failure of the Church to 
train itsconverts. People constantly say: ‘Do 

ou think the converts in this revival are going 
stick 2 That will depend upon the faith- 
fulness of the Church, and in the failure of 
very many of them the Holy Ghost bears the 
rebuke of our own laziness. In reference to 
this training, it seems to me there are three 
distinct departments: in the Word, in the wor- 
ship, and in the work of the Church. Some of 
the converts come into our churches from skep- 
tical life, ignorant even of the succession of 
the books of the Bible. Most of the Bible is 
an unknown territory, and we need to train our 
young converts in the texts of the Word.”’ 

On Thursday the order of the meetings was 
as follows: From 10 to 11 o’clock: How Shall 
the Service of Song be Conducted in the Lord’s 
Work? From 11 to 12: Questions and Replies. 
From 12 to 1: the usual noonday prayer-meet- 
ing. From 3to4P.M.: “How to Get Hold of 
Non-Churchgoers.” From 4to5: Our Young 
Men—What More Can We do for Them? From 
8to9p.M.: the usual evening services. 

Mr. Sankey spoke at length upon congrega 
tional singing, deprecating the use of quartette 
choirs, and insisting that the members of choirs 
should, as far as possible, be Christians. 

The services on Friday were conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. He preached in the evening on Agrip- 
pa’s being almost persuaded to be a Christian. 
Notwithstanding the absence of Mr. Moody, 
the Hippodrome was as crowded as it has ever 
been last night. The revival has ceased to be a 
sensation and food for curiosity, but it has 
taken earnest hold of the people. Fewer go 
for amusement and pastime, and more from 
serious interest. 

Mr. Moody resumed his place at. the Hippo- 
drome on Sunday. The large hall was full and 
there was an overflow meeting in the small hall, 
conducted by Dr. Plumer, of South Carolina. 
Mr. Moody preached on Isaiah liii, 4,5. It was 
a detailed account of the crucifixion of Christ. 
‘Contrary to previous announcement, the meet- 
ings are to be continued through the coming 
week. Mr. Moody, in announcing the services, 
said the front seats would be reserved for those 
who were not Christians. Some of the very 
best Christian. in the city had occupied them 
long enough ; and now they would have to sit in 
the gallery or be crowded out altogether, which 
he would like even better. One man in partic- 
ular, who had attended all the Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia meetings, was there in the front 
rows every day, and he thought all the good he 
could do for that man might be done by this 
time. In the short time remaining before the 


again becomes a pleasure garden 





Hippodrome 
it is earnestly desired to reach those outside the | 


Church who are not often brought under relig- 
ious influences. 


—s 


..--Itisa singular fact that religion is one 
of the most prominent subjects discussed in 
those Japanese newspapers which represent 
the renaissance of their country. At times we 
come across writers who are fascinated by the 
moral beauties of Christianity; but the great 
bulk of these lettered Japanese seem to be ina 
state of blank indecision as to what should 
take the place of the discarded Buddhist creed. 
They tell us that the greatest obstacle to the 
success of the Christian missionaries is the de- 
mand which they make upon the faith of the 
people whom they seek to instruct. The mir- 
acles of the Bible are, according to one writer, 
the great obstacle to the spread of Christianity 
in Japan and in the East generally. ‘To teach 
Asiatics such things, who have been for many 
generations steeped in their own superstitions, 
only tends to make them cling all the closer to 
their own beliefs, and, far from attracting them 
to it, only drives them further away from Chris- 
tianity, for we havea mass of traditions of 
supernatural deeds in our own mythology.”’ A 
book called ‘‘Bemmo; or, An Exposition of. 
Error,’’ has just been published, containing an 
attack on Christianity. The author finds the 
story of Eve too bad; the Deluge was an in- 
justice; and the birth and resurrection of 
Christ are also stumbling-blocks. A Japanese 
newspaper has since published a rejoinder to 
this volume, in which a number of reasons are 
given why the country should adopt Protestant 
Christianity as its religion, and which ends 
with a hope that, as Paul was once the greatest 
and most dangerous opponent of Christianity, 
and yet afterward became its chief apostle, so 
it may yet be with the author of “‘ Bemmo.” 





....At a recent meeting of the Methodist 
preachers of this city the Rev. Mr. Lee, presid- 
ing elder of the Atlanta District, gave an ac- 
count of the work of the Northern Methodists 
amongthe Freedmen. The Southern Method- 
ists have a feeling that the Methodist Episcopa 
Church North had no good right to extend its 
ministrations across Mason and Dixon’s line. 
When the missionary work began the Northern 
Church at the South had 48,000 white and 20,000 
colored members. Since the war 300,000 mem- 
bers have been added, and the membership is 
divided now into about 190,000 white and 180,- 
000 colored communicants. On the border the 
colored and white conferences are kept wholly 
distinct and the colored churches are allowed 
to work almost independently. In more south- 
ern districts the conferences are mixed, but the 
churches themselves are kept distinct. In 
Georgia the Northern Church has 45 white and 
67 colored ministers. As a rule, there are no 
churches with mixed membership. White pas- 
tors arein charge of colored churches usually 
when a school is attached to the church. Some 
few colored ministers are well qualified to take 
care of the sclrools. 


....Mr. Thomas K, Cree, late secretary of 
the executive committee which had charge of 
the revival meetings in Philadelphia, says they 
have brought together in a common work 
large portion of the ministers of all denomina 
tions ; and they and their churches have, by in 
tercourse one with the other, been brought into 
an acquaintance and sympathy which years of 
ordinary effort would not have accomplished. 
Extra services have been inaugurated in very 
many churches, and through them many souls 
have been gathered into the fold. Ministers and 
churches have been quickened, The Gospel is 
presented more plainly and simply, the study of 
the Bible has been increased, and a band of 
workers in all the churches have learned from 
experience how to approach the unconverted, 
to discover their difficulties and apply the rem- 
edy. Tens of thousands from the country have 
come in, attended the meetings, and carried 
home their influences. Special services have 
been inaugurated, and thousands reached who 
were not near the meetings. As many as ten 
thousand conversions have been ascertained 
and registered in Philadelphia. 


.-.-A too rapid apotheosis of reformed men 
has, perhaps, its pleasant side; but it certainly 
has its dangerous side, too. To reform a fallen 
man is, of course, very commendable ; but to 
set him up afterward as a public teacher or 
preacher is a very questionable procedure. 
Upon this point Mr. Spurgeon has some good 
words. He says: 

“cc Tm t 

Late arn aes Sagi 
I rejoice that they may be truly converted, and 
may be, with ed hope and caution, re- 


ceived into the church. But I question, gravel 
whether a man who has quoesty sinned 


may be received, if God 
doubt is not about that, » whether God 
ever did place them there ; and my belief is that 
we should be very slow to help back to the 
pulpit men who, having been once tried, have 
proved themselves to have too little 


grace to 
stand the crucial test of ministerial life.”’ 
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Southern Presbyterian Church, is inclined to 
be impracticable. The M. E, Church North is 
willing to let the dead past bury its dead, and 
treat on the basis of a mutual recognition of 
present fidelity to the essentials of Methodist 
doctrine. But, while it does not demand that 
the Southern Church get down on its knees or 
apologize, it is also averse to getting down 
itself. The Southern Methodist press seems in- 
clined to demand more than this mutual recog- 
nition in the present and forgetfulness of the 
past. If this demand is insisted upon, it will 
only work mischief and further estrangement. 








_...On the 30th of Maya mass convention 
of all the Baptist Social Unions is to be held in 
Philadelphia, at the new publication building. 
Besides the social festivities, there will be dis- 
cussions of the most important topics which can 
interest aggressive Christianity: “How to 
reach the non-churchgoers”’; ‘‘How to meet 
church expenses’; ‘‘ How to conduct public 
worship”’; ‘How to retain and utilize the 
youthful element among us’’; ‘‘ How to secure 
the religious training of our young people’’; 
“The secular side of Christianity’? (embracing 
the relations of Christianity to pauperism, vice, 
gnorance, etc.). 


....The English Baptists have just purchased 
a site for the purpose of building another 
ehurch in connection with their mission in 
Rome. In connection with the church will bea 
school-house, minister’s residence, and estab- 
lishment for sale of religious publications, etc. 
The Italian Catholic journals insist that no 
proselytes have ever been made and never will 
be. But, for all that, they are quite cross about 
it. 


....The permission to construct two Protest- 
ant churches in Tyrol has been resented by the 
Ultramontane members of the Provincial Diet, 
as an attack on Catholic rights. They left the 
hall in a body, and left the Diet without a legal 
quorum. This conduct has been stigmatized by 
the Vienna press as outrageous and disloyal, 
and the Diet has been dissolved by order of the 
emperor. : 


..».The expenses of the revival meetings in 
Philadelphia, including the fitting up of the 
building, was over 33,000, which amount was 
cheerfully contributed in sums of from five 
cents to $1,000. No collections were taken up 
or any appeal made at any meeting for funds 
to meet the expenses. The attendance upon 
the various services, by careful computation, 
aggregated 1,050,000. 


.... The Seventh-day Baptists of this country 
have greatly increased in vigor during the last 
few years. The last General Conference was 
larger than any former conference, being at- 
tended by 1,000 persons. They support a mis- 
sionary to Scotland and Ireland, the Rev. N. 
Wardner. 


....The rabid article on Pan-Presbyterianism 
in the Southern Presbyterian Review, to which we 
lately referred, has been quite sharply repudi- 
ated by Dr. Stuart Robinson, of the Southern 
Church. He denies that the article in any way 
represents the state of feeling among Southern 
Presbyterians. 


....A writer in The Baptist Weekly says that 
“the mistake of the Baptists in Baltimore has 
been too great desire for concentration ’’; that 
fifty years ago they were ‘on a par with 
others,’ and ‘‘now the Methodists own one 
hundred stations and the Baptists twelve.” 


....In 1862 there were 1,180 students of the- 
ology in the Prussian universities. In 1875 the 
number had fallen to 280. 

TE ——-— 


ECHOES FROM THE COUNCIL. 


THE Advance is especially full on the subject 
of the Brooklyn Council. In discussing how to 
deal with a church that refuses to try a pastor, 
it says that the fellowship of the churches that 
install a pastor require that a council should be 
called to exclude him. It continues : 


‘‘A council must be convened by a church. 
Naturally it would be called by his own church. 
If that- ects to take the step, no other 
church can claim direct jurisdiction and sum- 
mon a council for the triai; because he is re- 

msible judicially only to own church, and 
its autonomy must not be invaded any more in 
the case of a pastor than in that of a deacon or 
of a private member. It was only h that 
church that the installing council to do 
with him. Hence the —s of the commun- 
ion uf the churches takes hold of a neglected 

toral scandal only through the church, deal- 
with it and not with the tor. e ag- 
eved churches must, through the act of one 
or more of their number, lay their sense of the 
common shame before the offending church, 
inquiring into the reasons of its seeming neglect 
of important duty, and offering it any possible 
in the emergency. If such fra-* 
and offer be without effect, 
the complaining church may call a council to 
the conduct of the church in thus 
ap accused r; and that council 
pod ad the exclusion of the church from 
fellowship. Prior to doing this, it would neces- 
circumstances 


sarily inquire into all the Ww 
gave gravity to the scandal, even if it 
nounced no direct verdict u the individual 
accused. It tak for the wise 
of laying it before the church in further 
patlent labor it, to s) the seriousness of 
duty of investigation as the 
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necessity of thé exclusion from communion, 
so grave a case should still be persisten' eg- 
1 But, at the last, it could not 

from the torate or excommunicate m. 
rin question. Yet, in ex- 
from the general fellowship, 
it d also exclude him, its chief officer, and 
the denomination would be relieved.” 


Prof. 8. C. Bartlett denies in The Advance that 
he has ever favored any commission to investi- 
gate the scandal. He. concludes thus: 


“As to the Council being ‘ cottetet the 
chairman of its business committee differs 
greatly from Mr. Williams, he having published 
to the world that ‘the Council did not_recom- 
mend any further ae of the Beecher 
case. On the contrary, they expressed them- 
selves satisfied with the fairness and tho - 
ness of the er ae already had’ (N. 
Y. Tribune, Feb. ). In response to the 
earnest and manly apeal to ‘help that commis- 
sion,’ I reply. for one and for many : We cannot 
‘help’ it. It is neither ecclesiastical, legal, 
judicial, nor, in our opinion, judicious. It can- 
not be made effectual to try and settle the case; 
nor, therefore, can it satisfy the community. 
It disparages and endangers legitimate pro- 
cesses and deliberately violates our whole pol- 
ity. We cannot lift a finger to give authorit 

guity, or vitality to an excrescence that ought 
to die of inanition.” 


Dr. L. Bacon, in The Advance, after blaming 
Plymouth Church for allowing Mrs. Moulton to 
walk out of a side door, and saying that Ply- 
@iouth Church would have no ground of com- 
plaint against any other church that should re- 
ceivé her, continues : 


“T expound this difficulty not for the sake of 
encouraging any church to receive Mrs. Moul- 
ton as a member, but for the sake of showing 
how much of ‘wise discretion’ there is in 
dropping from the roll for mere absenteeism a 
member ‘otherwise scandalous.’ The apolo- 
ogee which were offered for ay 7 Mrs, 

oulton without censure or inqu a Fnot A 
impress_me very convincingly. r. Beecher 
told us, if I remember correctly, how much 
they ~~ the poor woman, and how they 
wanted to put her out as gently as possible. 
Mr. Shearman told us that the case of ‘ Tilton vs, 
Beecher’ is still pending in court, and it would 
be a contempt of court and punishable as such 
if the church should deal with a witness for test- 
imony given in that case, and to be given — 
if ever the case shall come to a second trial. I 
beg leave to say that the liberty of the church 
to deal with a member for whatever scandal, 
and finding him ty to censure him, is an es- 
sential Dm of religious liberty ; that any court 
in the State of New York would not dare to in- 
vade the liberty of that church to deal with its 
own members according to its own rules. But, 
should such a thing done, and should Mr. 
Shearman be imprisoned for the pretended ‘con- 
tempt,’ I venture to assure him that he can 
never go to jail in a bettercause. Should he be 
imprisoned as many poy as John Bunyan lay 
in Bedford jail, it will be time well spent. He 
will be forever honored as a hero in the cause 
of liberty, and future generations will raise his 
statue in Brooklyn, as John Bunyan’s now stands 
in the English town which his long imprison- 
ment has made forever famous. Methinks that 
Plymouth Church ought not to have missed so 
grand an opportunity of testifying for that 
kingdom which is not of this world, for its in- 
alienable liberty, for its independence of all sec- 
ular sovereignty.’’ 


The Vermont Chronicle has this to say about 
Dr. Bacon’s humorous suggestion that Andover 
should prosecute Mr. Beecher before the “‘ com- 
mission”’ ; 


“Dr. Bacon publishes a letterin The Christian 
Union to Professor Smyth, of Andover. He 
appeals to the Andover church in the most 
pathetic tones to endorse the ‘ Scandal Bureau’ 
ordained by the recent Council, by agpeerien 
before it as the prosecutor of Mr. cher. 
‘Oh! my brother! Come quickly and save my 
bacon !’ is the pes yar cry of the moderator 
of the Council and chairman of the committee 
on the Andover letter. But, if we might write a 
letter to Professor Smyth, we should say: ‘Oh! 
my brother! let the bacon alone. Andover has 
shown herself — of the noblest things ; but 
the best thing she can now do is to let the ba- 
con broil till it is done.” 


The editor also devotes a long editorial to 
prove by the accepted standards that Congre- 
gationalism is competent by means of councils 
to protect the purity of its pulpit. Also: 


“Since ministers are thus ordained by the 
authority and act of the brotherhood of 
churches, it is eminently proper and naturally 
follows that, when deposed from the sacred office 
for any scandal or sin, it should be by the advice 
and act of the brotherhood of churches. 
Though discipline ought always to be com- 
meuced by the church of which they are mem- 
bers or of which they are pastors, yet in their 

ion from the sacred office a council 

should be called to act, as in their ordination. 
Not one church alone is interested in having an 
unworthy minister put out of the sacred office ; 
but all are. Not one church alone is interested 
in having the character of an innocent but ac- 
eused minister ; but all are. And 
when, in ~ case, the local church, whose 
right and duty it is to take all proper none to 
vindicate rr oy bame of a persecuted and 
slandered , or to investigate and bring to 
justice a guilty and scandalous one, refuse to 
lo so, the whole brotherhood of churches suf- 
fer; and, if the offense continues, they have a 
to admonish with, if needful, 


thdraw fellowship from the errin * church, 
and with it from its sinning pastor, ff he be ¢ 


The Ohristian Mirror, whose proprietor and 
editor were members of the Beecher Coun. 
cil, is not pleased with Dr. Storrs’s address. It 
says: 

bers and dignity mn all they said and 
numbers an 

did, with the action of ‘dbedient church—or, 

led by, the..partners 

pe a CA 

thereto, is, we perceive, to be published 
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and sent ‘all over the country, es y to min- 
isters of other denominations. will wel- 
come it as a God-send of detraction against their 


thren, and many a = 

8 we see and hear, pointed with barbs 
this armory bee the polity and purity 
dchurches, So fraternally does 

Dr. Storrs reciprocate the chivalrous care that 


was manifested by the Council for his position 
and feelings and so sincere is his for the 
reputation of a denomination which has been 


so lavish toward him of its admiration and of 
the official honors which he now contempt- 
uously throws back into their faces |” 


We quote the following from The Congrega- 
tionalist to give it our unqualified endorsement : 


‘We believe the day that, by the verdict of 
any tribunal, civil or ecclesiastical, which in its 
composition, character, and conduct deserves 
the public confidence in its ability and integ- 
rity, shall pronounce Henry Ward Beecher, be- 
yond question, innocent of all the base charges 
which have been a — him, will be 
the gladdest day—we most said—which 
the pes ever saw. Certainly it will be the 
most jubilant day which the Congregational 
churches ever knew.” 


Could the evidence against Mr. Beecher be 
somehow—though it were by a miracle—ex- 
plained so as to make his innocence evident to 
all, we should receive it with the extremest 
gladness and rejoice unspeakably to welcome 
him back to the old confidence which, as it now 
seems to us, he has irretrievably lost. 

The Christian Union gives the following as 
the history of the Andover movement : 


‘“‘Tt is well known that Prof. Phelps, of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, has resisted the 
action of his colleagues in dragging this venera- 
ble seminary into a most unseemly position in 
regard to the pgm Ay controversy. [tis under- 
stood that Prof. Park is deeply grieved at the 
action of the junior professors. It is said that 
a self-constituted committee of three Boston 
gentlemen (an editor, a secretary, and one pas- 
tor) went to Brooklyn, and there developed the 
new Congregationalism. On their return, 
another committee was constituted by these 
managers to proceed to Andover and enlist the 
seminary in the movement. The Semin 
church was probably chosen because it woul 
carry the authority and influence of the Semi- 
nary itself; and, being a church of only about 
thirty members, eleven of whom were pupils in 
the Seminary classes, it could be controlled, as a 

r church could not be expected to be. To 
be put into a false position must be enough mor- 
tifying to this noble old school of the prophets ; 
but to find out that it has been made a catspaw 
to men who wanted the chestnuts, but did not 
wish to soil their own fingers—”’ 


We are aware that Prof, Phelps did not favor 
a council after it was proposed that Andover 
should call it ; but we do not believe that Prof. 
Park is at all “‘ deeply grieved,” as stated. Such 
is not our information. The statement that the 
Andover church has but thirty members is un- 
true, as a reference to the Congregational Year 
Book would have showed. It has a half more 
than that number of female members. 

The Christian News is the new Congregation- 
al paper published in St. Louis, In it is a nota- 
ble article by Dr. T. M. Post. He says: 


“ The advice given in the case proceeds upon 
a principle, I must hesitate to admit, as uni- 
versal—namely, that a minister can in any case 
be tried only by his own church. This is un- 
doubtedly true in re to his relations as 
astor or member of that church. These, it 
longs to itself alone sovereignly to deter- 
mine. Even if it calls a council from abroad, 
the ultimate issue is with itself alone. But 
that pastor sustains also relations of fellowship 
to other ministers and churches. This rela- 
tionship is personal to himself, and may subsist 
independently of his special relations to his 
own church, attaching to himself after his pas- 
torate ceases. Thatrelation is extended to him 
personally as a minister of the Gospel, upon 
examination of himself, not of bis church ; ex- 
tended by the blic solemn proffer of the 
right hand of fellowship, by a council acting 
for themselves and the churches they represent. 
“* Now it is obvious that, as it belongs to any 
church to try and sovereignly to determine its 
own relations to its pastor and member, so it is 
in reason and —s that other churches and 
ministers should have the right to try and deter- 
mine the question of their peculiar relations to 
him. Those relations are fellowship, with its 
implied covenants and responsibilitivs. But to 
try and determine the question of bp a is 
to try and determine the worthiness of fellow- 
ship. So that to this extent a minister is triable 
by others than hisown church. It may be best, 
in all o} cases, he should be first tried by 
that church. But other churches and ministers 
are not in subjection to its action. Without 
that action or in disregard of it it is their right 
and duty ultimately and a”, try and 
determine for themselves the question of their 
own fellowship—a fellowship which, as it was 
entered into inde ently, with him per- 
sonally, so, obviously, it is competent for them 
ipeegentony and personally to dissolve it 
if ey believe its continuance dishonors 
the ives and their Master. Especially if in 
their view a trial by his own church is likely for 
any reason to be beset with difficulties, embar- 
rassments, and delays, it seems hardly in reason 
that the question of their own duty and responsi- 
bility should be suspended on the action of a 
body irresponsible to them and beyond their 
control. ere must. be some ~~ eT Me 
in which they can, for themselves, if they thin 
it requisite, vindicate their honor and that of 
our common Christianity. The right of trial to 
this extent, in the first instance, if need be, cer- 
tainly belongs to them. If there are no prece- 
dents for a method, it is competent for them to 
create one. They certainly are not shut up to 
the necessity of waiting in all cases for the trial 
of aminister by his church, in order to deter- 
mine the question of their own duty and re- 
sponsibility in regard to him. Such a hamper 
would us justly obnoxious to the charge 
made against us by other denominations—that 
wa dere herbed or tenes most indirect 
ineffective way, of vindicating the ity of 








THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


“THE investigation of the House Commit- 
tee on the Expenditures of the War Depart- 
ment is certainly not barrenin results. Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike hang their 
heads with shame over some of the revela- 
tions of corruption made by this commit- 
tee. Their first startling discovery was the 
Belknap robbery. Then the Committee 
blundered upon Mr. Pendleton’s ‘‘job” in 
connection with the Kentucky Railroad 
claim. And nearly ever since fresh evi- 
dence of the rascality of Orville Grant, 
brother of the President, has been given, 
day after day, till the stomach of the public 
is nauseated. What a spectacle for the 
Republicans of Europe to behold! A broth- 
er of the Executive practices ‘‘ blackmail” 
on officeholders for years. His most 
successful field was on the frontier, 
among the ‘‘post-traders,” and his de- 
mands were rarely less than $1,000, and 
sometimes ran higher than that. For 
years he has been in the business of 
extorting pay from contractors and the 
holders of lucrative places, for his supposed 
influence with his distinguished brother. 
And the facts show conclusively that he 
really had influence with the President, 
though no corrupt connection between the 
two is proved or even suspected among 
candid men. The facts are very humili- 
ating, however, and they indicate too 
clearly that Gen. Grant has been careless; 
that he has lamentably lacked in a wise 
sense of propriety and even in an ordinary 
sense of decency. Why has he gathered 
about him so many men who have used 
their places for personal profit? Why does 
he keep them in office after the whole coun- 
try is ashamed of them? Why has he per- 
mitted such a rogue as Orville Grant to come 
near him? There is but one honest 
reply: the President does not look upon 
the conduct of such men with the hor- 
ror that he should; and, as a _ result 
of this blindness and lack of conscien- 
tiousness, his Administration is in dis- 
grace. For such is the fact, as every in- 
telligent Republican in Congress is aware. 
It remains to be seen whether the Repub- 
licans can wipe out the disgrace. They can 
if the honest men of the party come to the 
surface, in Congress and over the country, 
and direct it. But if Butler, Cameron, 
Spencer, Logan, and the class that opposed 
Mr. Dana’s confirmation are to rule the 
party, its defeat is morally certain. 

The Senate takes strong ground against 
the attempt of the House to engraft “*re- 
form” on the appropriation bills. It is not 
necessarily against a reduction of salaries; 
but it insists that the House shall not at- 
tempt to force through the proposed reduc- 
tion in sucha way. Let it be presented 
upon its merits in each case. But an appro- 
priation bill isto be framed so as to cover 
salaries as they stand under existing laws. 
The House, however, is determined and the 
Senate is obstinate, and the country will 
watch the controversy with deep interest. 
It is not uncharitabie, I believe, to 
assert that the House leaders are insin- 
cere and hypocritical in their earnest aavo- 
cacy of a reduction ef salaries, because 
they were so short atime ago in favor of 
much higher salaries. Gen. Garfield as 
serted, in one of the numerous debates on 
the salary question, that Mr. Randall, the 
leader of the House until this winter, always 
opposed a reduction of salaries; and in the 
Committee of Appropriations, of which 
he was a member in past Congresses, he 
was an obstacle in the way of retrenchment, 
so far as salaries were concerned. Only 
two years ago he advocated a salary of 
$7,500 fer congressmen; and now is not 
content with the reduced salary of $5,000, 
but insists that it shall go down to $4,500. 
Why this sudden change? It isa bid on 
the part of the Democratic House for popu- 
larity. They will pass an economical bill— 
will cut down even their own salaries—and 
will leave it to the Senate to take the odium 
of rejection! 


The impeachment trial of Mr. Belknap 
will soon take place in the Senate, and a 
spectacle will be afforded to the public 
which they have not seen since the days of 
President Johnson. The evidence against 
Mr. Belknap is very strong in one sense; 
but in a court it is doubtful if he could be 
convicted on it, for it is circumstantial 





' evidence, That he is guilty, that he is an 























exceedingly bad man no honest person in 
Congress doubts. For he fattened upon 
the miseries of the poor soldiers; he lived 
like a millionaire at the expense of the poor 
fellows whose pay is but a pitiful sum. 
The evidence shows that his attention was 
repeatedly called to the wrongs inflicted 
upon the soldiers on the frontier; that he 
knew they were systematically robbed by 
the post traders; and, though the whole 
army had the right to look up to him as its 
protector and defender, he turned a deaf 
ear to their cries. Nor is there any real 
doubt that he thus closed his ears for pay; 
in short, that he was bribed. 

The House yesterday passed a bill au- 
thorizing Secretary Bristow to issue silver 
coin in the place of the paper fractional 
currency now in circulation. This looks 
like the first step toward a better currency, 
and itis better than was expected from the 
present House of Representatives. The thing 
which carried the bill through is the fact 
that silver is worth less than greenbacks, 
and no contraction in the value of paper 
currency is required to take the step. he 
Senate is expected to amend the bill some- 
what and to pass it. 

After a tedious debate, covering weeks 
and months, the Senaté has by a party vote 
agreed to an investigation into the political 
condition of the State of Mississippi. Mr. 
Morton’s original resolutions were modified 
by Mr. Christiancy, and in that shape re- 
ceived every Republican vote except that 
of Gov. Booth, and that of one Democrat, 
McKay, of Tennessee. What remedy Mr. 
Morton proposes, if the wrongs he sup- 
poses exist in Mississippi, after the decision 
of the Supreme Court on the Enforcement 
Act, remains to be seen. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 1st, 1876. 


¥ ublisher’s Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Mi.rons of bottles of Burnett’s Cocoaine 
have been sold during the last twenty years, 
and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the best hatr dressing in the world. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT, 
for any lady living out of New York City, 
is to send 25 cents to Ehrich & Co., Nos. 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, and thus to 
become a subscriber for a whole year (post- 
age included) to their celebrated publica- 
tion known as Ehrich’s ‘‘ Fashion Quarter- 
ly.” The Spring number, now ready, is 53 
pages in size as large as THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, full of Fashion Illustrations, useful 
reading-matter, and extraordinary prices 
at which goods will be sold by Ehrich 
& Co. 








TREES AT FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Buyers will find inthe stock of R. B. 
PARSONS & CO. what they need for 
either lawn or garden, whether Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Roses Rhodo- 
dendrons, etc. For catalogues address at 
Box 99, Flushing, N. Y. 
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POPULAR CARPET STORE. 





One of the largest and most popular car- 
pet stores in the city is that of Sheppard 
Knapp, 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue. The 
stock now on exhibition at this establish- 
ment embraces all the leading styles offered 
in this market. The numerous readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT should notice the ad- 
verltisement of Mr. Knapp in this paper, in 
which full particulars are given in regard 
to his extensive spring stock, including a 
price-list, which will be of great service to 
buyers. 

Thousands from every section of the 
country will soon be in New York, either 
going to or coming from the grand Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Philadelphia. Our mer- 
chants are now prepared to give allsuch a 
most cordial welcome. Such a display of 
desirable merchandise of every description 
was probably never seenin New York be- 
fore. All the markets of the world have 
been ransacked to obtain novelties in rich 
goods in every line of business. The car- 
pet men are not behind in the matter, 
and we invite all who want new goods, 
good goods, and cheap goods to visit the 
store of Sheppard Knapp, in this city. 
Those who cannot come in person should 
write him, and their orders will have the 






ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO0.’S 
SPRING OPENING. 


Tue Spring opening at Arnold, Constable 
& Co.’s retail store, on Nineteenth Street and 
Broadway, is an important event to ladies, 
and the elegant establishment was thor- 
oughly well filled, up-stairs and down, all 
day on Thursday last, with a brilliant 
assemblage of eager investigators into the 
spring fashions, while the streets in the 
neighborhood of the store were filled with 
elegant carriages. There was a dazzling 
exhibition of silks on the first floor of the 
building, in which, as a matterof course, 
all the new tints and shades of color were 
displayed in great richness—marine blue, 
amethyst, jasper, eglantine, and citron 
clair being most conspicuous. Opposite to 
the silks were exhibited the laces, in almost 
bewildering variety and beauty. Every de- 
partment of the spacious store had a special 
attraction and a great wealth of newly- 
imported fabrics. The cloak-room was 
specially interesting, and the variety of 
styles in view caused exclamations of de- 
light from the visitors. The materials were 
mostly of sicilienne, cashmere, and silk; 
the styles being the dolman, cuirassier, and 
casacques. The new styles of dress goods 
are novel and satisfying, the favorites being 
striped matelassé, and plain and striped 
cashmeres, gauzeline in ecru and light and 
dark tints. The chief point of attraction, 
as usual, was the department appropriated 
to the exhibition of evening costumes, a 
room on the fifth floor, brilliantly illumin- 
ated and well calculated to display the 
costumes to good advantage. There were 
fifteen or sixteen of these dresses, all 
equally distinguished in style, but all dif- 
ferent in colors and trimmings. It would 
be a piece of sheer presumption to attempt 
to say which of these superb costumes had 
the best claims to admiration. There was 
one, however, particularly showy, which 
seemed to be the favorite. It was of pink 
silk brocade, trimmed profusely with flow- 
ersand made en train, the bottom being 
trimmed with crepe lisse plaiting. Another 
very elegant dress was composed of two 
tints of blue silk and satin, trimmed with 
wild flowers, and relieved with a satin sash, 
bows, and flowers. The department appro- 
priated to ladies’ walking and carriage 
dresses was very much crowded and made 
a delightful impression upon all the visitors. 
The opening was one of the most success- 
fulevents of the kind that has been wit- 
nessed here in many years. 
eR 


GOOD PAINT. 


Ovr readers have, no doubt, noticed the 
advertisement of the Nationa, Mixep 
Parnt Co., of No. 68 Barclay St., New 
York City, which has appeared in our col- 
umns periodically for a longtime past. The 
product of this Company has been highly 
commended for its excellent quality, no less 
than on account of its convenience, it being 
prepared entirely ready for use, in white 
and every possible tint, so that any one 
wishing to do his or her own “touching 
up” has only to open the package of paint 
and use it as it is received, there being no 
trouble of buying oil, turpentine, dryer, 
etc., or of mixing the desired color; but the 
paint is there, of the exact tint wished and 
the proper quantity—whether a one-gallon 
pail or a fifty-gallon barrel. Few people 
have a proper idea of the value of paint. It 
is always economical to keep our buildings 
well covered, and a good linseed-oil paint is 
cheaper than any other. Beauty is a great 
consideration; but economy and durability 
should be thought of as well. All these 
will be found in the NationaL Mrxep 
Parnts; and we advise those of our read- 
ers who are interested to write for a sample 
card, showing small squares of the paint 
itself—thus making it easy to choose the tint 
or color wanted. 

EE ___- 


TAYLOR'S BAZAAR. 


SEE advertisement of Taylor’s Bazaar in 
this week’s paper. A new style of corset 
is offered, to which especial attention is 
invited. Send stamp for illustrated price- 
list. 





EE __ 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 
A very rarecollection. 8. B. Parsons & 





best attention, 





WE SAW AT HARRIS BROTHERS’ 

D GLOVE EMPORIUM, 877 BROAD- 
WAY. 

A REAL lady is in nothing more recog- 
nizable as regards her dress than in her 
wearing tasteful, well-fitting kid gloves. 
Should the hand be illy clad, it is at once 
perceived even by the casual observer. 
Shabby, untidy laces are bad enough; but 
an ill-fitting glove is far worse, and some- 
thing to be avoided by a lady who has the 
least pretensions to good taste. 

The custom of presenting gloves for a 
favor or as a gift isa very old one; and 
even at the present day in this country 
some religious sects make it a rule to supply 
the attending clergy and bearers at funerals 
with gloves. 

It is no small expense to wear nice kid 
gloves at all times and to have them always 
look fresh; but those who aim at the best 
effects and taste prefer doing with fewer 
dresses and less jewelry and have good 
gloves. In fact, a lady may wear ever so 
costly a dress; but if her hands are not 
handsomely gloved the whole appearance 18 | 
spoiled. A great many persons do not 
always wear kid gloves, for the simple 
reason that they find it hard to get good ones. 
It is one of the greatest provocations to a 
lady or gentleman, after paying two to three 
dollars for a pair of gloves, to find that they 
are too long in the fingers, and that after 
the first day’s wear they begin to split up 
the back or around the thumb. 

Harris Brothers, 877 Broadway, it is said, 
have the largest stock of ladies’, gents’, 
misses’, and children’s gloves in New York, 
ranging at prices tosuit every one. They are 
in all colors, shades, and sizes. They make 
a specialty of even the smallest size for 
children. 

For years the ‘‘ Harris Seamless” and 
“Harris Victoria” have been very popular, 
and the house received a medal at the Paris 
Exhibition, in 1867, and another, together 
with the highest diploma of honor, at the 
late exhibition in Vienna, in 1878. 

There are in all about two hundred 
shades of color; and, as it is generally cus- 
tomary to have the gloves match one of the 
colors in a shaded toilet, it would perhaps 
be well to mention that the bonnet or 
hat shade is the most appropriate one to 
match. 

For street wear two and three-button 
gloves are mostly worn. For evening wear 
8, 4, and 6-button gloves prevail, in tints to 
match the silks worn. Eight and ten-but- 
ton white gloves are also coming into 
vogue, and are much used, according 
to the style of the sleeves and beau- 
ty of the arm. Undressed kid gloves 
are also very desirable for street wear, from 
two tofour buttons, and can be obtained to 
match the different shades of dress goods. 

All the above and even the most difficult 
shades can be had at Harris Brothers. 
They make an entire specialty of kid 
gloves, and what cannot be got at their es- 
tablishment need hardly be looked for else- 
where. We would especially recommend 
to ladies the ‘‘ New Harris Victoria.” 

In conclusion, we can heartily recom- 
mend our lady readers to visit the large and 
popular establishment of ‘‘ Harris Brothers, 
877 Broadway,” for anything in this line. 

——EEEE 
A CLOTHING HOUSE. 

Tue elegant marble building of Ball, 
Black & Co., on Broadway, corner of Prince 
street, has been undergoing thorough re- 
construction during the past few weeks and 
the present week, to prepare for the grand 
opening of alarge Clothing House. The 
building has been lately leased by Max 
Stadler & Co., who propose to open their 
clothing establishment on Monday of next 
week, the 10th inst. If large experience 
and a persistent attention to business is a 
criterion of merit, the success of . Max 
Stadler & Co. is assured. Their stock con- 
sists of men’s, boys’, and children’s clothing, 
made up in the most approved styles and 
out of the most durable material, including 
both foreign and domestic fabrics. A thor- 
ough inspection of the building and stock 
is well worth the time to all purchasers. 
Nos. 565 and 567 Broadway, New York, is 
the address of Max Stadler & Co. 


Dr. Lyoti’s Tooth Tablets. 








Sons, Kiesena Nurseries, Flushing, L. 1. 
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DRY GOODS PRICE LIST. 


THOUSANDS in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They goto the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only seeking honest and fair prices; but 
they want also reliable information in ree 
gard to the styles of goods most in demand, 
Now all such persons should send a letter 
to the highly respectable house of M. Alt- 
man, 301 and 303 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
and ask for their new Spring Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry-goods 
establishment has taken this method of 
popularizing his business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $500,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This house 
will give its best attention to the execu- 
tion of all orders, and Mr. Altman agrees to 
refund the money in every case where the 
goods turn out different from their repre- 
sentations. The standing of the house is 
such that we cheerfully vouch for the truth 
of what he says. Address M. ALTMAN, 
corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.— 
Ep. INp. 


THE FURNITURE TRADE. 


For years Boston has been the acknow- 
ledged center of the furniture manufactur- 
ing interests of the country, and the large 
factories in and about that city furnish em- 
ployment to hundreds of skilled mechanics. 
The amount of walnut, ash, and pine cut 
up into furniture in these factories is some- 
thing enormous. 

One firm, Messrs. F. M. Holmes & Co., 
who have the largest factory in the New 
England States, situated about two miles 
from the State Capitol in Boston, on the 
Mystic River, keep a million and a half feet 
of lumber in their yards and sheds in pro- 
cess of curing for use. 

In the busy seasons five hundred men are 
employed in their factory, making, carving, 
finishing, and upholstering the fine furni- 
ture that has gained such a wide reputation 
for superior quality and finish. We recently 
saw an elegant walnut chamber suit, which 
they sent to one of our large Western cities, 
which we think was the best specimen of 
cabinet architecture we have ever seen. 
Immense canopies of imported woods, in- 
geniously inlaid and highly polished, sup- 

rted by exquisitely-wrought pillars of 

rench buhl, overhung the massive bed- 
stead and dressing-case and gave to the 
suit an appearance of grandeur which could 
hardly be equaled. 

The price of this suit was one thousand 
dollars and was bought by a wealthy railroad 
man. A duplicate of the same was recently 
sold to another Western gentleman, who saw 
and admired it while visiting the large ware- 
rooms of the firm on the corner of Hanover 
and Cross Streets in Boston. Medisval 
styles of sideboards, hall stands, chamber 
suits, and even of parlor furniture have re- 
cently become very fashionable among the 
wealthy class of frorle, owing largely to 
the efforts of this to introduce a change 
of patterns from the French styles that 
have been among us for years past. 

We would earnestly recommend our read- 
ers who have occasion to visit the Hub to 
devote an hour to the pleasure of looking 
through the extensive warerooms of Messrs. 
F. M. Holmes & Co., where they can see 
one of the best stocks of Furniture in the 
world. 

Their Roller Desks and Office Chairs are 
the standard of excellence among the Bos- 
ton merchants; and,as they make everything 
offered by them for sale, all who patronize 
them can be assured of excellent work. 

——————— rr ——__ 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 








Children should use them daily. 


price of the Wringer being $8. 


























MOODY AND SANKEY'S “ 
HYMNS AED 6ACI SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depead upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THe INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 


sent. 
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HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE JNDEPZNDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. Thereare three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you bave 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montana. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘** postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
“money. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbere —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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THE\INDESPENDENT. 


| -qesentarss pened) 


express. Euro lan. 350 rooms. 
ficstaurant first-class. Prices-»moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all. modern improvements. 








The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
TOBLAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, for the cure of 
Aches and Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic, and 
Vomiting. Warranted for over twenty-seven years 
and never failed. No family or traveler should be 
without it. It is worth its weight in gold. Sold by 
the 10 Park Place. Fifty. cents 
ones a saving of twenty-five per cent. on the $1 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the wees. Tire inventor has used this — 
inhury Uo his Realthetproct wet athe gal ewe aga 

Harm reliable, instantaneous. No 


t;_ no ; 
il of spent RO leaves the hair eof and beau- 
mone 








can be covered with a 
pot, 80 





we LR It . Pecullariy beneficial to mich gout, an t 
h, pleasant taste. Sold by all Druggists. 


GRAND OPENING 
MAX STADLER & C0.’ 


NEW AND ELEGANT 


Clothing House 


Nos. 665 and 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner Prince Street, 





(Ball, Black & Co.’s Building), 
MONDAY, APRIL 10rn, 
WITH AN 


IMMENSE STOCK 
or 


MEN’S, BOYS’, aND CHILDREN’S 


FINE CLOTHING, 


including all the latest novelties of the season’ 
manufactured by us since January 12th, from the 
very best makes of Foreign and Domestic fabrics 
selected especially for a fine City retail trade, and 
purchased for CASH at figures that enable us to offer 
the public LOWER PRICES than have been named 
in this class of goods for the past twelve years. 

Having leased the entire building formerly occu- 
pied by Ball, Black & Co., we have spared NO EX- 
PENSE in fitting it up to make it the Clothing Palace 
of New York. 

The thirty years’ experience of Mr. Max Stadler as 
a successful Wholesale and Retail Clothier in this 
city and Cincinnati is a sufficient guaranty that no 
effort will be spared to make this house first-class in 
every respect. 


MONDAY, APRIL 10th. 


MAX STADLER & C0, 


(Max Stadler, late Stadler & Ce.). 








K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


é& 
PAPER FILE. 


PLELATAL OFLNIINd 














OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 23 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 


$< —__. 
New York, Nov. 5th, 1875. 
Am. Chem. My. | Co., 


ester, WN. 
Gents:—We ack your Woop Box 
Biscay a b> 5 article. 
BT Co., 
e Grocers). 
Hearine REsToRED.—A invention 
by one who was deaf for 20 years. nd 


stam’ culars to Jno. GARMORE, 
tot bor oo Madivon Madison, Ind, 





Perfumers, ete., Roch- 


eum STYLES.— No.1, 4, » ane 4 
$1 1 oOo Se ditinictshed Lee Gal ones by 
tg 35 LS 


moisture as the finest Febene south and 


| a all 
intricate working 
| ware . — No. 2, Dig a tag ma Silver Pract? 
a sa ae ge 
glass front, $12.00. Both 
Winders. These Watches are marvels of wampend end mechanism, 
and durable timekeepers, and 
pap cotton mare ome wen © mes as os mach. Oo Di ot ae et 
5 = ce, or will be sen 
00 a6 ° good faith, which ‘wit ee vegeta from 
amount of ©. D. bill. Address all orders to 


Chicago Watch & Clock Co. 
Cor. Randolph and Dearborn Sts., Chicago, Ills. 








‘*& DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Dual Reptrt, be. Init. Pair, 
. «NEw 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


the 10 "American, ‘Thetivute Gola ‘9 rat the “ “Boot 
Legacy Medal” of the Frankiia Ip Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other MechinsinSe wit 
has an “ AUTOMATIC TENSION - 
any other of its Feateres. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
Homes Orrics 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BonD 8r.), Naw YORK. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 





19 


-WOOD_FINISH, 


HEEEP EGPRVERE bering ey, Now Yor 
TRAVEL. 
FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 





AnD 
fo 7 





TUESDAY. 

Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
IN ds4 dadedsestecas au March 2ist, at 2:30 Pp. 
ei cdnasackdcaucsdccccadenta April 4th, at 2 p.m. 
ithaca dcceidadeneatacdascaasd April 1lth, at 3P.m 
a a eee April 18th, at 1 p.m. 
cat iditeca Adekedasine April 2th, at3 p.m. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 





F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


| FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
--EASTLAKE STYLE-- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 


FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE. 
PARTMENT of our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK ast ACTUAL COST ef production, thereby 
offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to furnish. 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., | & 
185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BEDDING MANUFACTORY. 


Spring Mattresses and Beds, Hair Mattresses 
and Bolsters, Husk and Fiber Mattresses, 
Feathers Renovated by Steam. 














Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, Bed and Table Linen 
Towels, etc., Church and Chair Cushions, Canvas and 
Spring Cots, Iron and other Bedsteads. ‘All goods in 
our line we warrant as to QUALITY. We sell at 
el and deliver promptly 


FREB OF CHARGE. 


8. P. KITTLE, No.'203 Canal St. 
BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 


Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


WARREN WARD &CO., | |. 


Manufacturers 
OF 

Large variety of 

RICH AND PLAIN 

FURNITURE, 

DECORATIONS, 

= ete., 

4 fF thich are being 
offered at 

EXTREMELY 

OW PRICBS. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 

















SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE, 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST WHITE. LEAD, ivr rou and LINSEED OIL, in pro 4 ene 


THORDUGHLY 2 RELIABLE 1 MIXED 


FOR THE BRUSH. It is 
MADE. It works easily ty ie a 


npn og and. every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 


gallon acne 
mg hae ARDS, v 

for NATIONAL MI 

A SINGLE TRIAL WILL SA 





0. Bex 3961; 


with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. Ask 
ED ED PAINE. i If your dealer does not have it, write direct to us. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


68 Barclay St., New Work. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65 to $80, 
according to stateroom. 


Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
General Offices, No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & CGUION. 
INMAN LINE. 
Revel Ma 11 Steamers are app eprint inted soeen as follows 
RPOOL 


CITY OF OF MONTREA AL Setuniay March ath or it 
a) arc tlla.M. 
CITY OF PA wx "March 2th:'s 





turday, March h,at 3 P.M 

CITY OF CHESTER April Ist, at 11 a.m 
pees OF RK ao poet 8th, at 3 P.M 
OF eden ies = 13th, at8 A.M. 
pg su ® from er No. 45 North 

4 RATES OF PASSAGE. 
pe etree $60, $80, “wus, $100, gold. 
jo Ceo c ee. Sc cccleestteeeet te tcece currenc 
Drafts issued at low rates. 1“ 


For cabin e and general business apply at the 
company’s office, No. BT) adway — 
For steerage passage at No. E Broad 


or Piee 
No. 45 North River. 


JOHN G. DALE Agent. 





CALIFORNIA 


Have you a idee of gh od to California? 





Are you goi rth, or Northwest? 
You want to ian rhe best routes to take? 

e shortest, safest, quickest, and most comfort- 
able routes are os owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road "mere is in the coun- 
wy. Ask any ticket agent to show you its maps and 

e-cards. All — agents can sell you through 
tokets by this ro 
Buy your tiekets v via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, n, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, nat 
wre Omaha, cota, Council Bluffs, Yankton, Sioux 
Ay Depadue. Winona, St. Paul, Duluth, Marquette 
reen Ba: h, Madison, Milwaukee, and ail 
points went or northwest of Chi icago. 
If you wish the best traveling accommodations, you 
will buy your tickets by this route and will take no 
or 


This popular rou mootn, Well Com- 
fort, and Bafety. "ine § Sm Well- IoBallestch ama 
Perfect Track of Rails, Westinghouse yt 
Brakes, Miller’s Safety Piattorin and Copplers, the 

liman Pa Cars, the Perfect 


0 
West, North, and Northwest secu: poaeen ers all 
oe COMFORTS IN MODERN RAIL RAV- 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars betw 
Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and ang an and 
this is the ONLY LINE that runs Pulm an Drawiug- 
room Sleepers that connect with the Overland Sleep- 
“- on the Union Pacific Railroad. 

For Rates or Information not attainable from your 
heme ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 


General Superintendent, Gen’! Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOTELS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 


ALNUT, Four’ 


pir et ae epi 
oe oan pm i ao ie from top to enc 
uae springs 
















jocated near the 
center of bu she ters, asd ali laces 


tbpacere, 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Madison, Between Clark and LaSalle 
Streets, 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Brovestt, which has been recently furnished 
in the most elegant style, is the finest 


visiting the city, either for busin 
ing, the ihe day. ess OF 
i. THOMPSON, Proprietor. 


IRVING HOUSE, 


WOOLMAN STOKES’ SONS, 
WALNDT, AB. NINTH, PHILADELPHIA 


This House is located in the heart of City. - 
venient to business quarters. Geciees one Wal 





fees on and nd heated by steam a a 
Ris bepe at nr thts Bouse, 
OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
(la.e Westchester House), 














THE INDEPENDENT 








DEGRAAF & 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 





TAYLOR, 


180 and 132 Hester Street, New York,” 


STILL CONTINOE TO KERP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 









PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the Unfted States, which they offer 
Prices. 


to Retail at Wholesale 
Please state where you saw this. 








Merchant's Gargling Oil has become one of the most popular ponents for human flesh that is now pre- 


pared, while for horses and cattle it has no equal in the world. 


piles—one o. a disti 
rel 


speedy 


oul 
for 


whom is uished physic 
ast th ; Ol. ~Lowleville 
a letter from 


an all the li iugiments put together, and I am kee 


ssured by those who have used it for 


mts among all the vari ile ne afforded such 
ng ¥ ous pile remedies no 


ily 
. BH Simmonda tate Unionville, La., July 24th, 1873: “‘Iam selling more Gargling 
ping twelve different kinds. 
orsefiesh in existenca, and can say it without fear of successful contradiction 


I think it is the best remedy 


ract from @ letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1s73: “It is the popular horse 


Ext 
liniment 44 mie pogantry. 
Gargli 


whee = — have failed 
ct from a letter from Pattee & Co., De 
the = mon for which it is recommended th 
Extract from a letter from Snowdon & 
Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.” 


r from George A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y.. Aug. 9th. 1873: “ I sell more of your 
on than of all other liniments combined, and have seen it used on horses and cattle with good effect 


, N. H., Aug. 26th, 1873: “We think your Gargling Oil one of 
we have ever used or sold.” 
Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873 ‘‘ We sell more of your 


MERCHANT’S GARGLING OIL 


is the Standard Liniment of the United States. 


Established 1833. jasre size, $1; 
small size, for family use, 25c. Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M 


pe small, 25c.; 
1 druggists. 


HODGE, Secretary. 


. G. O. Co., and Paola by al 
JOHN 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CrimLa LER O 
REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water. Wine, and 
Milk-Oooler, is the best 


Food and Ice-keeper 
in the World, ” 


Highest Award Ameri- 
can Institute, 1867, 1869, 
1871, 1875. 35,000 in use. 


— = Send for Book. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
_ 226 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 











W. H. SHEAFER & CO, 


SECOND FLOOR, 


908 CHESTNUT ST., 908 


PHILADELPHIA, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STONE 
CAMEO RINGS. 


Omamental Iron Works, 
F. O. HANSO N, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT COMBINATION 


Wrought lron Fences 


for Public and Private Buildings. 


THEMOST DURABLE, NEATEST, AND 
‘CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Galvanized Iron Posts, Tubing. Gates, Orna- 
ments, Settees, Chairs, Vases for Cemetery Lot 
Enclosures, 

Wire Railings of all descriptions. 
for Counters, Plain and Nickel-plated. 

Estimates and Designs furnished free on ap- 
plication. 


TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 





Railings 





RANDALL'S ENGLISH FOOD, FO 
th CAETLE. AND POULTRY Oe 


LTRY. 






RADE MAR 


This celebrated Food has had an immense run 
through Europe and this country. It is in no sensea 
condition pow Ser: but a rich, nourishing food, that 
pore fails to give health and "strength to the Horse. 

having two feeds per day give two quarts more 
milk. Costs less — any other feed. 

Thomas L. ha Ge., 111 Mey ee Philadel- 
phia. Seles 80) erchants and 
others for agencies in all parts of U. S. and Canada. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 


PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their ‘subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 
. These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist.....ccccscssceceee $l 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly. .......e...000- 3 OO 400 
Christian at Work..... coccccccee 800 868 00 
Demorest’s Magarine............260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 8 60 . 400 


(a8 POSTMASTERS and others. desir- 
ing to act ‘as agents can receive frther | 





information by applying tous.” " 


Harper’s Magazine.............55 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly......0. se.eeee 3 60 4 00 
ee gL ae aa 8 60 400 
Home Journal.......... escocccee 2 60 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘‘The Rustic 

Wreath’?).....00¢ coccccccccce 210 861 80 
Ladies’ Journal ....cccsccccesese 360 86400 
Lippincott’s Magazine...........8360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.......seccee 750 8800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly........ - 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine.....2.....27 $00 
Scribner’s Monthly. eeee Seesecece 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine......... cocceee 290 3B 
Ee ae. 
The Nation (pew subs.)..........47% 5% 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........19 168 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250° 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm......... --- 450 500 
Forest and Stream.......... coccgn SOO. 800 
Eclectic Magazine........ coccceee £50 865 00 
Waverley Megazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly.Post.......... 260 800 


| 





THE INDEPENDENT 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women,. than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and ite nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper bas been 80 long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 
POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Songs,” postpaid, to every new or old sub- 
(mot in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3, We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and ture book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings. ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living. and the 

of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those nobie patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage ~~ a5 
Renewal of an Old Subser! ‘for 2 years, in 
oo the above 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS ot the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This largeand magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oi] painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT 
CK, MBS. 8, 


Coo LONGFELLOW, MISS 


we 





GHER, 


pre- 
es cieeniiaitie nme deems tae 





[April 6, 1876. 


a rengiral of at of an ae cae 


np At eenoney gaqnsteskqous escegatacness 6 00 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner b) by the ent axyiet, season ana 
ready for tor delivery. eertbers 
will have this 


us the 


‘ect € 
one (without THE INDEr ENDENT) ie ote 
from #3 to I 


10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 
GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
Ritchie nas engraved 
beautiful. Buse Steel t Fre AA q f President G (oad be | 
f Gene 


Mone works rae, , to Ly for Tne INDEPEN 


git ly a em postag 
, one n vance, e 
free, including both of the # the above Engravings..83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Seoretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet— Edwin Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one | = most conspicu- 
ous c rs of our late andis becoming 
more and more velpatie. We will} present it to sub- 
seribegt for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
1 Ss one year, in advance, postage 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
sI1x NTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
— RAHAM LINCOLN. 
Lae book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes vy oeente, and conversations which 
w 


transpired 
th io 9 cognizance of its —_— Fe he residing at 
e e House, e@ on ating 
“The SOR Oy cero We will pr. 
this book to subscribers f: ‘or TEE INDEPENDENT on 
Ts outees terms year, in advance, postage 
r, one ’ 
free, including the above book.......+...s0++00. $3.56 


sd elocatitn ee l WRINGER. 


rs of the 


three years in a ce and us 
so. : “ Wringer” will £2 delivered rd our 
office or sent by express, as ma directed. 

2 See Advertisement, on one rm of this issue 


—Subscribers for THE INDEPE: 
EN? are al Retices, - requested = to pay money to 
representing themselves ie: 
Feoetve. the Premium and our of Ce 
cate, peace oe Jae mile of the Publisher, 
"dares ° HENRY 0, BOWEX, 


Publisher ‘‘ The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


ESTERN OFFICE: 70 ay eorkal Chicago, Ill 
e JOHN P. FISK , Manager. 


The Independent. 


TKRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








+ A ow to register Seless Wllenorer ne Te- 
Nambers, in advance aera free)...... f te 


“ “ 
va ater pmos. 
after 6 
Short subscriptions "0 oe cents ber 60 
PAPERS ane forwarded until an nexpltott 0 tara 
received by the Publisher for their discontin 
and Li payment of all arrearages is made ‘as re, Fe- 


No nares ¢7 entered on hee subscription books without 


the in advan 
SUBSO= B are. particularly reouested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 





due for nsuing year, with or without 
Father reminder from this 
THE RECEIPT of the CN! is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subseri REC ey 
Temi RENEW Subscriptions are indicated by 
the ‘e in the date of e 3 littie yel- 
ow ti attached to the paper, which change is mr .e 
either the or second r the money is re- 
ceiv oe. nat rhe & Be a@ postage stamp is received the ree 
sen’ 
**itessrs SAMPSON L 


LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
ts in London to receive subscriptions 


and -_ sements. 


HENRY c., WEN 
r. Publisher, an eter. 
P. oO. = x 2787. ise ork City. 





NEWSPA PER DECISIONS. 


1.—Anv person who takes 8 regularly fivm the 
fice whether directed rected to his J | or another's 
od Lo ned he bas subscribed not—is responsible 
‘or paymen 
a Tere orders his r di tinued, he 
tin Lay d Mo ymert oie ‘and collect the 
jue Lo sen 
whole amount. wbhetner the is taken from the 
office or not 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers oe, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
Jacke evidence of intent 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER Pare Lint a, By 


i glen 20 isements. Lat ast Page & Busnes Notices 
[time..........+0-2005--00G-} 1 CHIME........0.00.. 00s 
TS 4 times one month)... .85c. 
E ae ee Selec 
s “ ‘ibe 
i Pocccbodsccccbeccsesecese 
4times (one month)......... 
Btmes om months 
_ §& ©“ (twelve 
PUBLISHER’s NOTICES...... tits Pouksn van Aeare 





| BP. ©. Box 2787, New York City, 
_WESTERN OFFICE: 28 Senta, Se Aa Randolpd 


Chicago, ill. 
JOHN P. FI§K, MANAGER 


‘ 
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SPRING 


IMPORTATION. 
Arnold, Constable & Go. 


are now preparing to exhibit full and varied lines of 
all the choice 


NOVELTIES 


French and English Dress Goods, 


BLACK AND COLORED ras AND DAMASSE 


all Silk and Silk and Wool 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES and JACONETS, 


ETON NES, 
PLAIN, PLAID Ano STRIPED FOULARD 


OAMBRICS, ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, 
FRENCH BATISTES., 


LACES, 


EMBROIDERIES, 8ETS, 
AND HANDKERCHIEFS,. 


BLACK SILKS, 


PLAIN COLORED FAILLES, 

LOUISINES AND FOULARDS, 
FANCY 8TRIPED AND CHECKED SILKS, 
BASKET, 8TRIPED, AND DAMASSE SILKS, FOR 
OVERDRESSES, ETC. 


CLOTHS, 


CABSIMERES, SUITINGS, 


TROUSERINGS, OVERCOATINGS, 
WATERPROOFINGS, ETc, 


—<____________—— 


FOR DEEP AND LIGHT BLACK. 


HOSIERY, 


GLOVES, FANCY TIBS, CRAVATS, H’DK'FS, 
SCARF3S, SILKE SHOULDERBETTES, rEtc. 


Family and Household Linens, 


Foreign and Domestic White 
Goods, 


Flannels, Quilts, etc. 
‘Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FURNISHING DEP’T, 


replete with every article, READY-MADE, or to 
ORDER at short notice. 


Ifans’ utits 
Wedding Tousseaur 


j A SPECIALTY. 

CARRIAGE PARASOLETTES. 

STEEPLE-TOP PARASOLS, 
8UN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS 

of FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURE. 

N. B.—MOUNTING LACE COVERS to order at 
short notice. 


Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 
Paris Novelties 


SPRING COSTUMES, 


RECEPTION AND EVENING DRESSES, 








MANTLES, CARRIAGE WRAP%S, etc., etc., 


NOW OPEN. 


Amold, Constable & Go., 
BROADWAY, CORNER (9th ST. 
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THE GENEVA AWARD. 


——_ 


Tue bill which has been reported to the 
House of Representatives providing for 
the distribution of the remainder of the 
Geneva Award arranges those who are to 
share in the same into three classes, as fol- 
lows: 1. Those who have “‘claims directly 
resulting from damage done on the high 
seas by Confederate cruisers during the late 
rebellion.” 2. Those who have “claims 
for thé payment of premiums for war risks, 
whether paid to corporations, agents, or in- 
dividuals, after the sailing of any Confed- 
erate cruiser.” 3. Those who have “‘ claims 
for sums actually paid for insured property 
destroyed on the high seas by such Confed- 
erate cruisers.” Claims of the first class are 
to be paid first, those of the second class 
next, and those of the third class last; and 
in the event that the fund is not sufficient to 
pay in full all these claims, then they are 
to be paid pro rata, beginning with those of 
the first class. Of course, such pro rata 
distribution to the first class would leave 
nothing for the second or third class. If 
claims of the first class are paid in full and 
those of the second class are paid pro rata, 
nothing would be left for those of the third 
class. If those of the first and second 
classes are paid in full, then whatever is left 
will go toward paying the claims of the 
third class, either in full or pro rata, ac- 
cording tothe amount. These third-class 
claims are those of the insurance compa- 
nies, and whether the companies would get 
anything or not Would depend on the 
amount of the claims of the first and second 
classes. 

One who understands the history of the 
question and the nature and intent of the 
award made by the Geneva Arbitrators can 
hardly fail to be astonished at the mon- 
strous character of this bill. Let it be re- 
membered in the outset that the position of 
the Government of the United States in 
respect to this fund is simply that of a 
trustee, making claims upon Great Britain 
for damages accruing to its citizens by Con- 
federate cruisers,in consequence of the 
omission of Great Britain to observe the 
laws of neutrality, and receiving an award 
therefor, to be distributed among the parties 
whose claims were allowed by the Geneva 
Arbitration and computed in determining 
the aggregate amount of the award. All 
the elaims for ‘‘indirect losses,” including 
those based on the payment of war premi- 
ums, were rejected by the Arbitrators, as 
not coming within the limits of an indem- 
nity. Those only founded on ‘direct 
losses” were allowed; and these were ex- 
pressly limited to such losses as had been 
occasioned by the ‘“‘ Alabama,” the “ Flor- 
ida,” and the “Shenandoah” after her re- 
cruitment at Melbourne. It is well known 
that these were private claims of American 
citizens, representing their actual losses by 
the three Confederate cruisers. The Gen- 
eva Arbitrators, after carefully studying the 
subject, fixed the total amount, including 
interest, at $15,500,000; and this sum Great 
Britain paid and the United States received. 

The claims of the insurance companies 
that were allowed by the Arbitrators and 
computed in fixing the total sum to be 
paid amounted, without including the in- 
terest, to $4,002,872, of which $2,684,248 
were claimed by mutual companies and 
$1,368,629 were claimed by stock com- 
panies. These claims were based on losses 
actually paid by the companies to the in- 
sured parties whose property had been de- 
stroyed by the cruisers for whose depreda- 
tions Great Britain was held responsible. 
The companies succeeded to the rights of 
the original losers by the commercial law 
of subrogation. The United States pre- 
sented their claims in this character and on 
this ground, and in the same character and 
on the same ground the Geneva Arbitration 
included these claims in the final award. 
In the same character and on precisely the 
same ground Great Britain paid these 
claims to the United States, and the Gov- 
ernment has the sum in its possession, as 
yet unpaid to the parties for whom it was 
awarded. 

Now, what does this bill propose? It 
proposes to pay first the direct losses by all 
the “‘ Confederate cruisers_ during the late 
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the award or not. The cruiser ‘‘ Georgia,” 
for example, was the occasion of some of 
these losses; yet for these Great Britain was 
not held responsible, and, hence, no award 
was made for them. In the next place, the 
bill proposes to reimburse those who paid 
war premiums “after the sailing of any 
Confederate cruiser”; when, as is well 
known, all such claims were ruled out by 
the Arbitration, and consequently formed 
no part of the basis of the award. And, 
finally, the bill proposes to pay last, if any- 
thing is left, the insurance companies, 
whose claims were included in the award. 
That is to say, the bill includes claims not 
included by the arbitrators, and places last 
for payment those that were included; and, 
if the fund is not more than sufficient to pay 
the first and second classes of claims, then 
it excludes the insurance companies alto- 
gether. 

A mere statement of the case is quite suffi- 
cient to show that this bill, if passed by 
Congress, would be a disgrace to the country. 
The award does not belong to the United 
States at all, but does belong to those for 
whom it was made; and there is not the 
slightest difficulty in ascertaining who these 
parties are or in seeing that the insurance 
companies stand on an equal footing with 
any other party. The distribution of the 
remainder of the fund, as provided for in 
this bill, would be a fraud and a breach of 
good faith. If Congress wants to disgrace 
itself and provoke the contempt of honesty, 
then let it pass the bill; but if it wants to 
act honorably, then let it pay the money to 
the parties for whom the United States 
received it. 

————EEE 


DRY GOODS. 





THERE have been no important move-’ 
ments in any department of the dry goods 
trade the past week and the drift is with- 
out essential variation. The weather has 
been unfavorable to all out-door undertak- 
ings, while the floods in all parts of the 
country have wrought serious damage, 
which will not prove detrimental to general 
traffic, however disastrous it may be to in- 
dividuals. When the markets are all over- 
stocked, whatever cause lessens production 
or stimulates consumption is beneficial to 
the community. In the present case, the 
mills in New England have not been seri- 
ously crippled. But one cotton mill has been 
considerably damaged and several woolen 
mills have suffered more or less. But 
prices are not yet affected by any of 
these accidents, although it is highly 
probable that they will be. The fail- 
ures of the week have been unim- 
portant, with the exception of the sus- 
pension of Cornish & Co., on Thursday, 
dealers in wWoolens, at 636 Broadway and 
170 Crosby street. Their liabilities are re- 
ported at about $190,000. The jobbers 
complain—and not, we believe, without 
sufficient reason—of the backwardness of 
trade; but they are looking hopefully for 
better times all through April. And they 
will not be altogether disappointed, for the 
country is generally bare of goods and the 
work of replenishing must commence before 
long. 

Domestic cotton goods of every descrip- 
tion are very quiet and low in price. Brown 
sheetings and shirtings continue in steady 
demand; but the deliveries are small and 
prices are unchanged. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are with- 
out change in prices; but the stock of desir- 
able makes in first hands is diminishing 
and the deliveries on past orders are close 
up to production. 

Print cloths are in full supply and quota- 
tions are merely nominal. The exports to 
England, which have been so liberally dis- 
cussed, do not seem to have had the effect 
of diminishing the stock on hand; and, 
unless a new outlet can be found for pro- 
ductions of this class, many of the mills 
now in operation will have to suspend. 

Prints are in moderate demand; but only 
the new styles and favorite makes are dis- 
tributed to much extent. There is a rather 
more active demand for shirting prints of 
small-figured styles; and a new pattern of 
American flags, introduced by Garner & 
Oo., is attracting the attention of buyers. 

Cotton dress goods are in very abundant 
supply, and prices are heavy, except in 
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plaids, stripes, and black-and-white effects, 
which are readily taken at steady prices. 

‘Cambrics, cretonnes, and percales are in 
fair demand and the leading styles main- 
tain steady prices. 

Ginghams continue in steady demand; 
but the deliveries are in small quantities 
and mostly of favorite makes. 

Worsted dress goods are only in moderate 
demand from first hands; but there is 
steady sale for plain and fancy fabrics 
although prices continue to rule very low. 

Woolen goods of all descriptions are very 
quiet, though the demand for seasonable 
fabrics of light spring weight is a trifle 
more active. Selections are made, how- 
ever, with discrimination and the sales are 
in small quantities only, to meet the current 
wants of trade. The woolen mills in New 
England have recently suffered heavily in 
various ways, and many failures of woolen 
dealers have taken place, which will be 
sure to tell upon all the branches of the 
woolen business before long. 

Overcoatings, cloths, cassimeres and suit- — 
ings are attracting more attention, and, 
although there is no special activity in any 
of these goods, yet there is a brightening 
prospect of an improving business in all. 

In foreign dry goods the business doing 
is much less than had been anticipated; but 
the auction-rooms are well supplied with all 
kinds of seasonable fabrics and well at- 
tended. The offerings of silks and dréss 
goods have been unusually large, and, con- 
sidering the state of the markets, the prices 
obtained have been very fair. The city 
trade is much smaller this year than it has 


usually been at this season; but the great 
retail stores are cae he g semi-annual 
openings and the display of novel fabrics 
was never before so brilliant and attractive. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 
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ome DRILLS. 
ADDICOR. 00. 


ACT Sinai 


ARE OFFERING a LARGE and EXTENSIVE 
ASSORTMENT of 


BOYS’ READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


ALL WOOL, SUITABLE for SPRING and SUM- 
MER WEAR. WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, ahd FIN- 
18H UNSURPASSED. 

BLUE AND GRAY SEASIDE SUITS, $4.50 
upward. 

PLAY AND SCHOOL SUITS, $5 upward. 

KILT SUITS FOR PLAY, 87 upward. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED LONDON SACKS, 
ENTIRELY NEW, 88 upward. 

EMBROIDERED KILT SUITS, 
HANDSOME, $15. 

LONDON BLOUSE SUITS, NEW, 86. 

SINGLE-BREASTED ULSTER COATS, 
VERY STYLISH and ENTIRELY NEW, $8 upward. 

SEPARATE PANTS to ALL SUITS, $2. 


COLORED PERCALES in 


Camisoles and Waists, 


NEW SHAPES. 


BLUE YACHTING SHIRTS, 


FOR BOYS from six to fifteen years, at VERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 











VERY 


A LARGE VARIETY of CHILDREN’S 
and MISSES’ 


WHITE PIQUE SUITS, 


FROM $1.50 to $5; good value from $2.25 to $7.50. 


Ready-made Suits for Girls, 


three to sixteen years, in SILK, SERGE, PONGEE, 
MOHAIR, SWISS, LINEN, CAMBRIC, etc. 


Broadway, 4thAve,,9th & {OthSts. 








KID CLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 


HARRIS BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. (Sth & 19th Sts. 


HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


THE 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY 


are continually receiving 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 





IN 
RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS AND 
VEILS. 


FLORAL GARNITURES 

“ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 

Vases and Baskets filled with Tropical Leaves 

“A SPECIALTY.” 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 
28 EAST 14th STREET; 

9 RUE DE CLERY, PARIS. 

1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
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NEW STORE. 

FRENCH BONNETS, 9 =TRIMMED HATS. 

FLOWERS, 4 . RIBBONS, 

IN WRRATHS, _X X, ORNAMENTS, 

BUNCHES, X 

ete., ete. x 


1a) 














LACEs, 
BDGINGS, © x 
FANCY Goops, Xx 
HANDKERCHIESS, X 

| 





EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
WILL BE OFFERED in ALL DEPARTMENTS, AS 
WE ARE DETERMINED TO MAKE THIS one of 
the most ATTRACTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS IN 


THE CITY, ANDGREAT CARE HAS BEEN USED 
in the selection of new desirable GOODS in every 
department. 


Unusual attractions in 
e SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 


me AND DRESSMAKING under the berg a 
of Madame Leger, late of Paris. m. 
and Seyliet suits of our own Sagerie patna 
facture, in choice _ es and designs. sin all ‘the 
favorite fabrics of the seaso 
NEW DRESS GOODS" OPENED DAILY. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


Seaeette cok colors, 26 ly wl as i ee RR 


DIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 
aty 7 attractive prices 
_— Table Damask, Irish Linens, Napkins, Towels, 


IN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
MOURNING GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
saris avg teen made Ecpanene ade designs 
pon yee. ndsome, bright Scteui a seceaneteae 

JONES. 
LARGE STOCK Ov URN MATS, 


LLAN 
) BY THB YARD, TERRY 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


C: 
D BCIDEDLY THE CHBAPEST 
DOMESTICS in the city, which will be 
—e a a uate or by the -K.. at NUFSACTUR- 





A visit will prove to urchasers that ur prions wil 
be found lower than over be before offered to Bile. 


JONES, 
Eighth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co, 


exhibited on MONDAY, APRIL 34, an extensive 
line of 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
Lace Curtains, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Also complete assortment of 
FRENCH CRETONNES, 
SATINES, TWILLED SERGES, 








and 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
of every description, 
AT LOWER PRICES 
than these goods have been sold for many years. 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 











NOVELTIES IN 


Tabliers and Buttons, 


Cream Scarfs, 


RICH FRINGES. 


Hamburgs, Bands, 
Nets, efc., etc. 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & CRANT, 879 Broadway. 











R. H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND Cara) DRY AND FANCY GOODS 
ABLISHMENT. 


Unlike any other in the country. 
All goods first-class. 
Foreign goods all our own tmportation. 
Novelties by every steamer. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 
Catalogues free. 
14th St. and 6th Av. «» New York. 


TAYLOR'S 
F EXTENSION” GO CORSET. 











This Corset is constructed on scientific principles 
and made of DURABLE material, and will fit any form 
by adjusting the different lacings asrequired. Itis 
also especially adapted to LADIES OF FULL FORM, 
who find it difficult if not quite impossible to be fitted 
with ordinary Corsets. 

The price of this Corset is $1.50, which includes 
postage, thus bringing it within the reach of all who 
need it. 


KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair $2.75, 
sent postpaid, Also a large and well-selected stock of 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

AND MILLLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ktc., ETc. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N.Y. City, 
Between 27th and 2th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholesale Buyers, 


= 
McSORLEY 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 


UNPARALLEBED BARGAINS. 


100 cases Dress Goods, SILKS, LINENS, CALICOBS, 
and nd MUSLI NS, from last week’s auction sales, 
which will be offered this week at extremely low 


prices. 

rt) oo ‘of fine CASHMERE, in all the new shades, 
at 8lc.; good value for 

rE poe of fine Lg ma CAMBL’S HAIR PLAIDS at 
373<c.; good value for ec. 

10 cases of fine sILE PONGERS, extra fine quality, 
at 75c.; good value for $1. 


BLACK CASHMERES, BLACK AL- 
PACAS, AND BLACK AUSTRA- 
LIAN CRAPE CLOTH. 





7 ne 4# inches wide, at 40c., 
@2c., 75c., and $1; wort 4b yard more. 
10 cases very fine Black ALP A a: 2%e.; same goods 
$ as sold on a yy Ae hy 
ac! 


eases yery fine USTRALIAN CRAPE 
CLO d 50c. 


TH, 1 yards wide, at 37c. an 
BLACK SILK, COLORED os AND 


STRIPED SILK 
We shall exhibit 100 pieces extra qua uality Black Silk, 
comprising some of the best and most favorite makes 


of Lyons. 
»” bin DRAP DE LYON, at $1.25; good value for 
woes pee — DE INDIES, at $1.50; recently 
2% pieces heavy GROS GRAIN SILK, at 9c. and $1.00. 
" norte #140 red FAILLE, ail new shades, at $1.0; 
fy 


cupetier quality STRIPED SILK at 75c.; re- 
“ee for $1.123. 

MAGNIFICENT ASé ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES SUITS, CLOAKS. AND SHAWLS. 


PARIS AND BERLIN-MADE SUITS, 
ALSO THOSE OF OUR OWN adupears 


casting AND 


$6, 
tonne haha 


rd. 
Lapmard at nom $1.75, 
a pward. 





CALICOES, LINENS, and MUSLINS. 
ene of MERRIMAC CALICOES at S0.; sold else- 


«wide MUSLIN at 7e. 
Fy cases sane TABLE DAMASK AMASK at 31c.,37}<c., 50c., T5c. 


ry ada Shey § B&..; ow 


at tbc. ; the same 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
AND STREET, NEW W YORK ¢ ary, 





















CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORCE E.L.HYATT, 


Nes. 271 and 273 CANAL, through to No. 31 
HOWARD 8T., 


now offers at a at reduced prices, new stock of 


carpets, as follow 
soa Ry 


AXMINSTERS 
Vers, APESTRY BRUSSELS, 


?-Ply fe sauna Carpets, e Cloths, 
Rugs, and Mattings. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER'S 
WHITE VESTS 


AND 
BLUE FLANNEL SUITS. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
sree ogurtns eon reciente ext dee 


and executed. Samples forwarded to any part of the 
country upon request. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
BOSTON. 


CARPETS 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


(One door below 13th Street, New York), 








is now offering, at immense bargains, the largest 
assortment in the city 


See list -“ gateen, which comprises some of the 
leading arti 


Heanes ‘Carpets Wiacadadacauegdeas<e from $2 7% to $3 7% 
Axmi deve ®. 38° 3s 
R « Fe > 2a 
} *. !2:° 3 
Ta « 36° 28 
Three «“ 18° 38 
apes - 10% 123 
t i 15 os 10 
] “ 40 65 
« o “0 . 1% 








WHITE, RED, CHECK, AND FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, MATS, RUGS, etc., in Great Variety. 
THE ENTIRE RANGE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 
ONE DOLLAR 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED—ABOUT 
ONE-HALF USUAL PRICE. 


CURTAIN NETS AND VESTIBULE LACKS. 


COTTAGE DRAPERY AND WINDOW SHADES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


REPS, CRETONNES, AND FURNITURE CHINTZ- 
BS IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Parties wishing to furnish will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine goods and prices. 

P. 8.—Mail Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 
Parties living at a distance can send the size of room 
or rooms, or quantity, with directions as to kind 
color, and price, and the goods will be forwarded. 

We have filled thousands of orders by mail, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 
Tus INDEPENDENT. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE & 
SLOAN. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


1012 & LOM CHESENUTST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—_—_—_—_—_—S 





Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 31 BROADWAY, New York. 


See Page & of this issue. 

















SPECIE PAYMENT IN NEW YORE 
STATE. 


SINCERELY do we hope that the resump- 
tion Act of Congress will secure specie pay- 
ment at the time designated, yet, whether 
this result is attained or not, the last legisla- 
ture of this state provided by law for a 
practical resumption so far as New York 
State is concerned, on and after the 1st of 
January, 1879. The law to which we refer 
reads as follows: 

‘**Beetion 1. All taxes levied and con- 
firmed in this state on and after January Ist, 
1879, shall be collected in gold, United States 
gold certificates, or national bank-notes 
which are redeemable in gold on demand. 

‘* Section 2. Every contract or obligation 
made or implied and- payable within this 
state and made or implied after January 
ist, 1879, and payable in dollars, but not 
ina specified kind of dollars, shall be pay- 
| able in United States coin of the standard of 
weight and fineness established by the laws 
of the United States at the time the contract 
or obligation shall have been made or im- 
plied.” 

The first of these sections relates to the 
payment of taxes in this state, and provides 
that on and after January ist, 1879, all 
taxes shall be paid in coin, or in United 
States gold certificates, or in national bank- 
notes, redeemable in gold on demand. 
Should the law remain unrepealed, as we 
earnestly hope it will, this would secure 
specie payment so far as the fiscal opera- 
tions of the state and all its municipalities 
are concerned. Both would receive taxes 
in gold or its equivalent and pay out the 
same. This would place the state in the 
position which has been maintained by 
California ever since the passage of the 
Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863. There 
is no question as to the constitutionality of 
the law. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Lane County cs. 
Oregon (7 Wallace, p. 71), decided that 
‘* the clauses in the several acts of Congress 
of 1862 and 1863 making United States 
notes a legal tender for debts have no 
reference to taxes imposed by state author. 
ity.” Taxes, according to the ruling of the 
Court, are not included in the term ‘‘ debts”; 
and, hence, the Legal-tender Acts have no 
application tothem. The aggregate amount 
of taxes annually collected in New York 
State is between fifty and sixty millions of 
dollars; and if the state, in the collec- 
tion and disbursement of this large sum, 
proceeds on the specie basis, it would not 
be long before the business of the people 
would come to the same basis, no matter 
what may be done or omitted by Congress. 
The other section of the law makes ail 
contracts virtually gold contracts if made 
and payable in this state after January Ist, 
1879, and if made payable in dollars with- 
out the express mention of the kind of 
dollars in which they shall be paid. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
cases of Bronson vs. Rodes and Butler cs. 
Horwitz (7 Wallace, pp. 229—261), decided 
that where the parties to a contract had. ex- 
pressly stipulated for payment in gold the 
payment must be made according to the 
stipulation, notwithstanding the Legal- 
tender Acts. The law above referred to de- 
clares that every contract made and payable 
in this state after the date named, but not 
expressly specifying the kind of dollars in 
which it shall be paid, shall in legal con- 
templation be deemed a gold contract. 
The Constitution of the United States, in 
providing that no state shall ‘‘make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts,” clearly implies the con- 
stitutional right of every state to make such 
coin a legal tender in discharge of debt 
obligations; and this is precisely what the 
legislature of New York has done in respect 
to the contracts specified in the law. 
Moreover, the Supreme Court vf the 
United States, in the case of Walker os. 
Whitehead (16 Wallace, p. 314), held the 
following language: ‘‘The laws [of a state] 
which exist at the time and place of the 
making of a contract and where it is to be 
performed enter into and forma part of it. 
This embraces alike those which affect its 
validity,construction, discharge, and enforce- 
ment.” The construction or nature of a 
contract, as determined by law, is, according 
to this doctrine, to be so determined by the 
laws in existence at the time and place of 
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mgking it and where it is to be performed, 
By the law of this state all contracts stipulat- 
ing for the payment of dollars, but not 
specifying the kind of dollars, if made and 
payable in this state after January ist, 
1879, are gold contracts. This law 
enters into and forms a part of these 
contracts. It is the rule of their construc- 
tion. If, therefore, the legislature had the 
power to enact such a law, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that all such contracts are 
payable only in gold coin of the United 
State, having “‘the standard of weight and 
fineness established by the laws of the United 
States” at the time the contracts were made. 
There can be no doubt as to the power of 
the legislature to-enact the law. 

Assuming, then, that the law in respect to 
taxes and contracts in this state shall be 
unrepealed, we shall have in New York 
State the resumption of specie payment 
after January ist, 1879, by local law, no 
matter whether the General Government 
then resumes or not. This state will take its 
stand with California, Oregon, and Nevada 
on this subject. Other states may do the 
same thing, and in this way substantial re- 
sumption may be secured in all the states 
where a majority of the people desire it, 
without reference to the action of Congress. 
We hope that resumption by the Govern- 
ment will be a success in 1879, and it will 
be if Congress performs its duty; yet, be 
this as it may, the states have it in their 
power within their respective jurisdictions 
to collect their taxes in gold and make 
contracts payable in dollars payable in 
coined @ollars, unless some other kind of 
dollars was specified in the contracts them- 
selves. 





WHATEVER may be the effect of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in Philadelphia on the 
general business of the country, there can 
be no question that the railroads will be 
more immediately benefited, by the increase 
of their receipts during the coming half 
year, than any other corporations or class 
interests. And, in fact, the influences of 
the Centennial must be already at work, if 
we may judge by the reported increase of 
business, as compared with last year’s re- 
turns of the roads that allow the public to 
know what they are doing. There is a gen- 
eral complaint among all classes of business 
men of hard times and a diminution of 
trade; but nearly all the railroads in the 
country report an increase of receipts. It 
is evident, therefore, that the complaints of 
our merchants are unfounded, or else the 
railroads and express companies have an in- 
crease of traffic from some source that does 
not touch the general trade of the country. 
It is not probable, however, that the work- 
ing of the Centennial has thus far been of 
much importance to our great trunk lines 
of roads; but the transportation of goods 
and passengers to Philadelphia has already 
commenced, and when business is slow 
every little helps. But during the next six 
weeks there must of necessity be a very 
sensible increase in railroad business from 
the transportation of the various articles to 
be sent to the great show; and after then 
will commence the rush of travel, which 
will swell the railroad receipts to an extent 
that must add greatly to the value of all 
railroad property. The lines to be most 
affected by the Centennial travel are those 
that lead directly to Philadelphia; but all 
the others will be directly benefited, as 
every section of the country, from Alaska 
to the State of Maine, will furnish its quota 
of sight-seers. The Exhibition will be 
opened on the 10th of May and by the 1st 
of the month the great movement will 
commence, and the tide of travel will con- 
tinue to increase in volume until the Fourth 
of July, which may be counted upon as the 
culminating point of the Exposition; after 
which there will probably be a decline until 
the close, in November, when the travel will 
cease. But the business of returning the 
goods that have been on exhibition will then 
begin, so that the roads will continue to be 
benefited by the Exposition after it shall 
have been closed to the public. 

The attractions of the Centennial will be 
doubly beneficial to our railroad interests: 
first by preventing a large: number of our 
own people from going to Europe on a sum- 
mer jaunt, as they have usually done, and 





then by bringing here from all parts.of the 
civilized world large numbers of travelers, 
who will not be content with visiting Phila- 
delphia, but will be naturally desirous of 
seeing other parts of the country. The 
first of the great personages who will come 
here for the Centennial show will be Dom 
Pedro II, Emperor of Brazil, who is now 
on his way to this port. He does not-bring 


a great retinue with him; but he is accom- [ 


panied by the Empress and some of the 
chief officers of his court. As he will 
arrive before the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion, he will first visit Washington and then 
pay a visit to San Francisco, returning to 
Philadelphia in July. This will, no doubt, 
be the course of travel of many of our 
European visitors, as well as many from 
South America. But the great crowd of 
travel will be composed of our own 
people, who will be on the move from 
the opening of the Exhibition, in May, 
to the close, in November, and the 
result of this movement on our railroad in- 
terests can hardly be overestimated. In ad- 
dition to the Centennial travel, there will 
be the increase growing out of the political 
conventions to be held during the coming 
summer and the meetings in all parts of 
the country consequent upon the presiden- 
tial election. So that the prospects for our 
railroad companies were never before so full 
of brilliant promise as they are now; and 
unless some great disaster should befall us, 
which we have no reason to calculate upon, 
the present year will be an exceptionally 
prosperous one for our railroads, steam- 
boats, and express companies. 


—————— rr 
MONEY MARKET. 


Watt Street has not been a very lively 
nor a very cheerful place during the past 
week. Neither ‘‘bulls” nor ‘‘ bears” have 
been in the ascendant, and money lenders 
have found it difficult to place their bal- 
ances at any better rates than 3 to 4 per 
cent. on good securities. The Bank State- 
ment of Saturday exhibited a loss of legal- 
tenders that would be alarming if there 
were any chance of an active demand for 
money springing up as the season advances. 
But no apprehensions are felt of anything of 
the kind happening, and after the State- 
ment came out, showing a loss in the sur- 
plus reserve of $2,388,300, the rates on 
call loans failed to respond by an up- 
ward tendency, and borrowers found no 
difficulty in obtaining all the money they 
required at 3 per cent., provided, of course, 
that their collaterals were acceptable to the 
lenders. The changes in the Bank State- 
ment showed a loss in deposits of $2,620,- 
500, in specie of $333,000, in legal-tender 
of $2,055,400, while the loans were in- 
creased by $92,200 and the circulation by 
$1,364,000. As compared with the State- 
ment for the corresponding week in 1875, 
our Associated Banks now hold $11,500,000 
more specie and $8,100,000 less greenbacks, 
while the loans are $18,200,000 and the 
circulation is $5,074,000. The deposits are 
diminished to the extent of $3,300,000. 
These items tell in sufficiently plain terms 
the shrinkage of prices and business and 
the withdrawals of currency that have 
taken place during the past year. 

The Stock Exchange reflects the general in- 
activity of business, and the decline in some 
of the favorite speculative stocks, and most 
largely in the Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road shares, is sufficient evidence of the un- 
certainty that prevails among operators in 
regard to the future of the market. The 
changes of the week were a decline in Lake 
Shore of 1}, in Michigan Central of 2, in 
Erie of 1%,in St. Paul of 34, in do. Pre- 
ferred 5%,in Northwestern Common of } 
and the Preferred of 2, of Ohio and Missis- 
sippi 14, Pacific: Mail 1%, and in Western 
Union of only 4. The investment securi- 
ties continue firm, New York Central hav- 
ing been steady at 113 to 114; but IHinois 
Central dropped off 2} and alsbarga 1 per 
cent. 

‘The. gold market has been without im- 
portant changes, The price closed at 1184, 
being § lower than at the commencement of 
the week. 

The present week is likely to witness a 





_settlement of the silver question. It would 


be superfluous, therefore} to | anticipate’ 


art cok haha! 
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QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL Ist, 1876. 


Ametes. ..6s00000 Bambecssceces 150 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........... 136 
Central National.........0..0.00- 100% 
CF nc ons cans cmtteses ace Sb snksaxes 300 
NG i a saaigneqcenssssees 115 
Ay eT ee eee % 
OGit TEARS oop ivnnsancecccices 131 
RT iow sacseacais sass x coms 105 
Pitet NaSGOGE?, - 2. Sccc sc wdespuped 200 
Fourth MaQonal, «...66:0/0006655..ce0 91K 
BUHOM ssc cviccssss.. Masaenaenee 150 
German American.............. .. 3 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 193 
WI sob c.cds sccccstdccccessaces 113 
BOE s ses'cecsesaetsccnconces liz 
Merchants’ Exchange............ 97 
Metropolitan..... aa eous  heawensen 126 
pe eee feo ehaawaneeses — 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
or daca aa G0 paired apall tbe ¢ >a 
KET RATES, and are p all times to bu 
or sell in large or small pe to suit 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or ele. 
graph will receive careful attention. 

’e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Go_p and GoLn Cov- 
Pons, COLLECT DIvVIDENDs and Town, County, 
and State Coupons, etec., and bu: and sell on 
CommMIssion all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
Bonps, 


4 

in our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive ae- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credi monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from 31, 000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
trate of four per cent. 

FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Esta 

Mortgages. without cost to the lender. 

ean erences: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
Thames Nationa! Bank, Norwich, Conn. 

New eee Importers’ and Traders 





ation: 


CHASE & ADAMS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 


Established in 1868 

Wegive exclusive attention to the foaning o f money 

upon real esta Cateuge and vicinity, and, from a 
long a ay ane an large experience in the 
examination of titles, can place to advantage fund 
in large or small amounts, without cost to she lender. 
References :—National Curre’ tinentai 
National ae ry to oy York; 8. S Manning. - Perth 
Amboy. N. J.; te Capital Bank, Copcor N. H.; 
8. Thaxter & Son, Boston ; First Nationaland Traders 
National Banks, Chicago. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, write or apply to 


MATURIN BALLOU, 
6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE BRIDGE I THAT CaM CARRIED YOU 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


itablis! 
= a be wk the Middle 
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known all yma New 
States as the Agency whose Interest Co 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government at Boats ee enlarged its field and 


name to ANSAS, URI, AND 
i - a> AGENCY.” Therais no 
change in its character management. vi 


ng 
loaned millions, without loss of a dollar, it will con- 
tinue its old conservative methods and pottey. Wwe 


rOARY, 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


EW BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
thtcustions. with 


Information for Stock Speculators. 


10 cents, by mail. covers, 
aa covers, price a4 snare 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall St., N.Y 


$10 to $500 0 Ee aoe tn Wall Strees sa 
raoee BIRKIN A Nee Pome. 
0 PER CENT. NET, 


Improved 
@ ane i. We loan notto ae Qnowhitd of th aie = 














lue ascertained by personal mn man. 
valu 
cars’ business have ne never lost. Pier We pay the 
terest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. 
customer of ours ever waited & 








120 Broadway, corner ce Co., ‘Street. 
Sash Sofpias ie 899-998 $8 
oer tere - 2° & eye ge 








4. REMaKN LANE, becretary, | vy 


CHABLES L. ROE, Assistant Becretary. 
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Young and Old. 


~UITTLE MOUSTACHES. 
BY OLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


I DECLARE his whiskers have sprouted, 
As black as ever can be! 

Who ever heard of such an event 
At the tender age of three? 








The cunningest little moustaches, 
On the cunningest lip, so red 

That a cherry would blush with envy 
At finding its hue so dead. 


I guess that the little white finger 
Has meddled to-day with the soot, 

For the color of baby’s moustaches 
Is just the same as his boot. 


I'll have to dispense with his kisses 
Just while they are growing s0 ; 
For I’m so afraid they are catching, 

And that wouldn’t do, you know. 


The dainty and dear little lasses 
Will dreadfully smitten be, 

For whiskers are utterly charming— 
At the tender age of three. 


———— ee ———__ 


OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY MRS. M. C. BARTLETT. 


Miss LENNOX was a lady of means. More- 
over, she was always on the lookout for her 
opportunities. When she received Cousin 
Conrad’s sorrowful letter, saying that the 
daylight was slowly fading from his daugh- 
ter’s eyes; that at no very distant day she 
must submit to an operation, the very 
thought of which was terrible to him, and 
of which he dared not even whisper to her; 
and that the little girl had no one to lean 
upon during the dreadful ordeal, she 
smiled at first scornfully, then pitifully, then 
she thought of poor Lura’s dead mother, 
whose dear friend she had always been, and 
resolved to send for the child at once. 

One opportunity embraced usually pre- 
pares the way for another. Miss Lennox 
found her second in the person of Ralph 
Obear, a friend of Lura, who had been a 
cripple for four years. His country physi- 
cians could do nothing for him. Could he 
get to New York, there was a chance—just 
a chance—of his recovery. 

‘* He’s such a good boy, Auntie,” said Lura, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘He isn’t a bit dull, if he is 
lame. Hecalls himself ‘The old gentleman’ 
and laughs about his wooden legs. His fath- 
er’s tried so many things to cure him that 
he says he’s all tired out.” 

Miss Lennox determined to give the boy 
**just the chance” of being strong and well, 
of regaining the use of his own young limbs, 
discarding the ‘‘ wooden legs” forever. It 
was worth while, surely. 

She laughingly styled her house the “‘Chil- 
dren’s Hospital” and soon had the satis- 
faction of receiving her third patient. It 
was little Sadie Reynolds, a neighbor’s child, 
who was just recovered from an attack of 
typhoid fever, and whose parents had sud- 
denly been summoned to Florida by the 
alarming illness of their only son. The call 
was imperative. Sadie must be left to the 
tender mercies of some kind friend, and 
whose tender mercies could possibly be so 
very tender as ‘‘Aunt Sophy’s”? 

So the parents thankfully accepted the 
lady’s urgent invitation, and poor little Sa- 
die was brought over to the “Hospital” one 
sunshiny afternoon, almost buried in wraps 
and crying bitterly. 

But when she went up-stairs, and saw a 
boy and girl sitting quietly together by the 
window, she brushed the salt drops from her 
eyes for a moment, that she might look at 
them more clearly. Then she noticed that 
the boy’s hand was resting upon a crutch 
and that the girl’s large eyes had 4 strange, 
unseeing look. 

‘* Do they live here?” she asked, in a low 
tone. 

‘Yes. They are my children, just as 
you are going to be for a little while.” 

‘What's the matter with them?” asked 
the little voice in a whisper, which, howev 
er, both the children heard distinctly. 

“They are not well. They cannot run 
and romp and play,” answered Aunt Sophy, 
aloud; ‘‘but they are going to bear their 

troubles bravely, just as you are.” 

Sadie wiped her eyes with a resolute air, 
and for the remainder of the evening her 
tears forgot te flow. 
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When Miss Lennox gathered her little pa- 
tients about her at the breakfast-table the 
next morning, she felt that her hospital was 
thoroughly endowed and in good working 
order. After breakfast came the visits of the 
several doctors, before whose arrival no one 
even dared to hint at the ride which all 
hoped was in store for them. But when all 
cases was disposed of and the dark bays 
stood before the door it was a happy trio 
which Aunt Sophy helped into her carriage; 
even Lura enjoying the clear, bracing air 
and contenting herself with seeing through 
the eyes of others. 

“If we could only change about once in 
a while,” said Ralph, one day, as they rode 
along. ‘‘If you could take my eyes, Lura, 
and lend me your right foot to pay for it.” 

‘* What could I see?” laughed Lura. 

“You could see a big school-house,” an- 
swered Ralph, looking at an immense build- 
ing of red brick. 

‘‘That isn’t much. Anything else?” 

““Yes, a crowd of children. Some run- 
ning to meet the teacher. How fast they 
go. No wooden legs in that crowd. No 
old gentlemen there ; not one.” 

*‘That’s good,” said Lura, softly. 

“«There are more well children than sick 
ones in the world,” remarked Sadie. ‘‘Aren’t 
there, Aunt Sophy?” 

Miss Lennox nodded. 

‘I’m going to be well one of these days,” 
continued Sadie, confidently. ‘‘ The doctor 
gays so.” 

Aunt Sophy glanced curiously at the other 
children. Lura’s unseeing eyes seemed to 
be looking calmly into the future; but over 
Ralph’s boyish face came a cloud, which, 
however, quickly disappeared. 

‘There’s no telling about these old gentle- 
men,” he said, in such a funny tone that 
they all laughed; though Miss Lennox cov- 
ered her eyes with her hand for a moment, 
as if the light were too bright for her. 

One very rainy day the three children sat 
listlessly upon the lounge in the library, wish- 
ing that the sun would penetrate the leaden 
clouds without, or that something very won- 
derful and amusing might happen to chase 
away the clouds within. Aunt Sophy was 
not with them; she having been obliged to 
attend the annual meeting of—something, 
they could not tell what. 


The little girls had played with their dolls 
until they were tired (Lura had already 
learned in a measure to make her keen 
sense of touch serve instead of her eyes). 
Ralph had read aloud until he could read 
no longer. Still there were three weary 
hours to be disposed of before tea-time. 
What was to be done? 

*‘T know,” cried Ralph, at length. ‘‘ Let’s 
write odes.” 

' ‘What's an ode?” asked Lura, impatient- 
J ccwhy, it’s an—ode. Something that 
somebody writes to something.” 

‘I saw an ode toa smashed bug once,” 
remarked Sadie, importantly. 

««O—h!” cried Lura, in disgust. 

“T did,” persisted Sadie. 

“«Was it a water-bug?” inquired Ralph. 

‘No it was a gnat, found ina lady’s album. 
It was in a book at our house. I can show 
it to you.” 

‘‘No, I thank you,” laughed Ralph. ‘‘We’ll 
take your word for it. But let’s write odes, 
really. Anything that rhymes will do. 
I'll write one to my wooden legs; Lura 
can write one to her eyes; and Sadie—I 
don’t know. What is your trouble, Sadie?” 

‘Typhoid fever,” replied Sadie, promptly. 

‘« But you're all over that now.” 

**Indeed, I’m not. I don’t look like the 
same child. Do you think I'd stay in the 
house to-day if it wasn’t for that? I always 
used to go out, no matter how hard it rained. 
Oh! I used to have such good times!” and 
Sadie drew a long breath, and winked very 
hard, to keep back the tears. 

‘*You might write an ode to the typhoid 
fever, then,” said Ralph, after a pause. 

‘What an idea! I never made a rhyme 
in my life.” 

‘‘Never mind. Try.” He handed her pen- 
cil and paper as he spoke, which she took, 
laughingly. 

“*T shall have to think mine up and get 
some one else to write it,” said Lura, with 
a sigh. 

‘‘ Sure enough. I forgot,” answered Ralph, 
with a little twinge of conscience. 

But the nevel idea was not unwelcome to 


the children. To do something, no matter 
what, was a relief to them upon this dreary 
afternoon. 

So they put their wits to work and went 
bravely at their task, even Lura’s face assum- 
ing an expression of unwonted importance 
as she tried to “think up” something for 
the occasion.- Sadie scribbled energetical- 
ly for the space of five minutes. Then she 
announced gleefully that she was through. 

“* Read it,” cried Lura. 2 

‘“‘No, don’t yet,” pleaded Ralph. ‘‘Wait 
for me. How much have you written, Sa- 
die?” 

She held up her paper, upon which were 
scrawled two very black-looking lines. 

“Pshaw! You can write more than that.” 

**T can’t, either.” 

“e Try.” 

Sadie did try; but without success. ‘“‘I 
can’t think of another word,” said she, at 
length. ‘‘It must have a namé, though,” she 
added, presently. So she wrote in large 
letters at the top of her paper ‘‘Ode to the 
| Typhoid Fever,” and she felt that her work 
was complete. 

She took it over to Lura’s corner, and the 





two little girls had much whispering and 
laughing over it. Then Lura dictated her 
“ode,” which Sadie wrote, taking far more 
pains with it than with her own. And by 
the time she had finished this labor of love 
Ralph was ready. 
“‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘we’ll read them. The 
youngest must begin. That’s you, Sadie.” 
Sadie stood up very straight, and read in 
a loud, clear voice the following lines: 
“ODE TO THE TYPHOID FEVER. 
“ The typhoid fever is the wuss 
Thing that can ever happen to us.” 
“Bravo! Bravo! Never heard anything 
finer in my life!” cried Ralph, bringing his 
crutches down hard, by way of applause, 





while the two girls shouted with laughter. 
‘« Now it’s Lura’s turn,” said Sadie, when 
quiet was restored. Shall I read it for you, 
Lura?”’ 
‘“No,” replied Lura. rising. ‘‘I can re- 
member it. This is it”: 


“ODE TO MY EYES. 
“If I had my eyes 
And could surprise 
My papa, wouldn’t it be nize ?”” 

‘*Extremely excellent! Beautiful !” ex- 
claimed Ralph. ‘‘ But there’s no such word 
as ‘nize.’” 

“It’s just as well,” cried Sadie, clapping 
vigorously. ‘‘She couldn’t make it rhyme 
any other way. Now let’s have yours, 
Ralph.” © 

“‘The old gentleman, for certain good rea- 
sons, best known to himself, prefers to sit,” 
remarked Ralph. ‘‘ But here is his produc- 
tion”: 

“ODE TO MY WOODEN LEGS, 
*O, wooden legs! 
O, precious pegs! 
The strong supports that bear me on, 
What should I do if ye were gone? 
Ye’ve been my friends in woe and weal, 
As good as gold, as true as steel. 
If in my life 
Of toil and strife 
The time doth come 
When I can run, 
(That isn’t a very good rhyme; but I 
thought Id make it do.) 
* My stout old friends I'll not forget, 
But always treat them kindly yet. 
I'll give to them an honored place 
In @ very magnificent glass case.” 


‘‘Why, that’s splendid! ” exclaimed Sadie. 
“Just like a book. I don’t see how you do 
it, Ralph.” 

‘Oh! that isn’t much of anything,” replied 
Ralph, complacently. 

‘*T think it’s beautiful,” said Lura’s sweet 
little voice. She was very proud of Ralph. 

So the rainy afternoon passed happily, af- 
ter all. Of course, the several ‘‘odes” were 
read or repeated to Aunt Sophy, upon her 
return, and were received with no little ap- 
preciation by that lady. The children were 
‘*not half ready” for tea when the bell rang, 
and bed-time came all too soon. 

But alas! not long after this came hours 
of pain and weariness for poor Ralph. At 
a certain time each day he was obliged to 
resign himself to the clasp of his ‘infernal 
machine,” as he called it. What that ‘‘in- 
fernal machine” was to him no one but 
Aunt Sophy ever knew. He would bid his 
little friends ‘‘ good-morning” with some 
laughing allusion to the early martyrs, and 
go bravely up to his chamber of torture; 





and, though his cheek grew paler and more 








haggard day by day, he was so hopeful and 
cheery that the children noticed no change. 

“It’s my only chance, and I’ll improve it,” 
he said to Miss Lennox, one day. ‘‘When 
a fellow’s been on wooden legs for four 
years, he don’t mind a little pinching up, if 
he can only get his own again.” 

She stooped and kissed him, calling him 
her brave boy. But she wished, oh! how 
she wished that the little “if” had never 
been thought of. 

Meanwhile, Lura’s trial was approaching. 
At Aunt Sophy’s request, the subject was not 
mentioned until the day was close at hand. 
‘The reality when it came would be hard 
enough,” she reasoned. ‘‘ It should not be 
made more terrible by unnecessary antici- 
pation.” So one bright and beautiful morn- 
ing Sadie was made supremely happy by 
the arrival of a school-mate, whom she had 
not seen since her illness; and Lura, plac- 
ing her small hand in that of her kind ben- 
efactress, went courageously to meet — she 
knew not what. 

‘“We’re doing this for dear papa,” whis- 
pered Aunt Sophy in her ear. 

“Yes,” replied Lura, simply. 

“Tt will not take long. Think of having 
your eyes again, my darling.” 

Lura clasped the kind hand more closely. 

“Stay with me, Auntie, please.” 

“*T will.” 

For the next few weeks Miss Lennox’s 
hands and heart were full. Ralph’s infer- 
nal machine, not being deemed sufficient 
for his case, had been exchanged for anoth- 
er, to which he submitted himself still 
bravely, but with an inward shrinking, 
which he could not quite conceal, He won- 
dered if the clasp of the ‘‘Iron Virgin” could 
have been any worse, and declared himself 
competent to get up an Inquisition on his 
own account upon the shortest possible 
notice. 

And Lura lay in her darkened chamber, 
waiting impatiently for the removal of the 
bandage which kept the daylight from her 
closed eyelids. 

It came at last—the day for which they 
had all waited and longed and hoped. Sa- 
die clapped her hands, declaring that she 
was ‘‘too glad for anything’; Ralph only 
wished that his ‘‘ wooden legs” could 
dance a hornpipe on the spot; and Aunt 
Sophy, with a fervent prayer of thankful- 
ness, sat down to write to Cousin Conrad, 
for the ‘“‘eyes of the blind were opened.” 
Dear little Lura could see. 

About a month after this Ralph sat one 
evening in the cosy little library. Lura 
had not long since been taken home by her 
happy father, whose joy and gratitude at 
her recovery knew no bounds. Sadie’s 
mother, finding that her stay in the South 
was likely to be indefinitely prolonged, had 
sent for her little daughter to join her there. 
So Ralph was quite alone. Books with gay 
covers and attractive titles were spread be- 
fore him upon the table; but he could not 
read. He could only listen with feverish 
impatience to the sound of two voices 
which came to him from the adjoining 
room. Aunt Sophy and the doctor were 
talking earnestly together, and the boy 
knew that his fate hung upon the issue of 
their words. Soon he heard the parlor 
door open and shut. He heard retreating 
footsteps on the stairs. Still the hum of 
those torturing voices. Until, at length, 
the hall-door closed with a snap, and for a 
moment all] was still. 

Then the rustle of Aunt Sophy’s dress, 
as she came softly back through the hall. 
Her hand was upon the door-knob, but she 
did not turn it. Ralph grew paler. He 
could bear it no longer; he must go and 
meet his doom, whatever it might be. 

He rose quickly; but as he did so the 
door opened and Aunt Sophy entered. He 
saw that she had been weeping. Vainly he 
tried to ask a question. His lips refused to 
utter a sound. 

But there was no need. She came quick. 
ly toward him and took him in her kind, 
motherly arms, as if he had been a little 
child. ‘‘My poor, poor boy!” said she, ten- 
derly. 

He started up, throwing off her caressing 
hand. “It’s too bad! too bad !” he cried, 
bitterly. ‘‘I don’t mind the pain; but—it’s 
mean and cruel.” 

**My poor Ralph! you—” 

““Never to play games, like other boys. 





Always to limp like an old man. It’s—” 
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“‘But you’ve borne it so well,” began 
Aunt Sophy. 

“IT never thought 'twould last forever. 
It’s all very well to joke about wooden 
legs. But I hate them now! I hate them!” 
And he threw the crutches savagely upon 
the floor, 

Feeling that words would be only an ag- 
gravation, in his present mood, Miss Len- 
nox wisely remained silent. For a few mo- 
ments he stood silent and sullen; then, hap- 
pening to meet the sorrowful glance of her 
kind eyes, he was touched in spite of him- 
self. 

He brushed the tears impatiently from 
his cheeks; but they came again and again, 
until, at length, the poor boy threw him- 
self upon the lounge, weeping bitterly. 

“‘T ought to be good to you,” he sobbed. 
‘* But I can’t. I don’t want to be good any 
more.” 

‘*My dear Ralph,” said Miss Lennox, se- 
riously, ‘‘life is a battle which we all have 
to fight.” 

‘* Well, haven’t I fought it?” 

‘« Yes, bravely, manfully so far. Are you 
going to let it conquer you now?” 

‘‘ How can I help it?” 

“‘T think you know how,” she replied, 
softly. 

He didn’t answer. He buried his face in 
his hands, and, though his tears fell thick 
and fast, his sobs were less frequent. Sud- 
denly he stooped and lifted the crutches 
from the floor. It was a tacit acceptance 
of his life’s weary burden, and the pitiful 
look with which he put them in their accus- 
tomed ‘place by his side went straight to 
Aunt Sophy’s heart. 

‘‘Tt was mean to treat them so—my poor 
old pegs. If I must bear it, I suppose I 
must.” 

There was no reply. 

‘“If ITcould only be good for something in 
the world, I think I could stand it.” 

‘*The doctor says your case is very much 
like Prof. Stetson’s. He is good for some- 
thing, surely.” 

‘‘There’s no chance of my ever being 
like him,” said Ralph, sadly. ‘‘ You see, 
there are plenty of things happening in the 
country, if a fellow can only go out and 
find them. But they don’t come into the 
house to him—not often. The boys are 
both away this winter, too. Father’s at 
work most all the time; and— He doesn’t 
mean anything; but—I think he’d like me 
better if I could help him some. Mother 
likes me, I know; but she’s too busy to talk 
much. I get tired of reading; and then 
there’s nothing else, but to look up the 
read, and down the road, and stare at the 
teams until they’re out of sight.” 

‘Well, well, we'll not contemplate 
such a doleful prospect to-night,” laughed 
the lady. ‘‘It’s bed-time now, and things 
will look brighter to-morrow. 

But long after Ralph had bade her an af- 
fectionate and somewhat remorseful good- 
night she sat quietly revolving in her mind 
a project, which gained favor as she 
thought of it. Her house was large and 
lonely. She loved the boy with all her 
heart. Why, then, should she not help him 
bear his burden? More especially when 
such sympathy would make her own future 
infinitely brighter. 

She hardly dared hope that it might beso; 
but -before going to rest that night she 
wrote a letter to Ralph’s parents, placing 
the matter carefully before them in all its 
bearings. 

She was restless and anxious until the 
answercame. Ralph meanwhile shouldered 
his crutches with the best grace of which 
circumstances would allow, even venturing 
upon some very mild jokes, in which ‘‘ the 
old gentleman” figured largely. He knew 
nothing of the letter which Miss Lennox 
had written, but was daily expecting a sum- 
mons home. 

When at length he saw the familiar hand- 
writing he wondered why Aunt Sophy 
looked so strangely as she recognized it, 
and why she hid her face behind the large 
sheet as she read, 

‘*When am I to go?” he asked, when at 
length she had finished. 

For answer she pushed the letter gently 
toward him. 

He read it eagerly, brushing away a tear- 
drop now and then. He folded it carefully, 
replacing it in the envelope, without a 
word. 











“Well, Ralph?” 

He grasped her hand. He tried to speak 
calmly, but his words were broken. 

‘‘To see them all when I wish (I shall 
wish it very often); but to live with you, 
to have books and teachers, and some- 
thing happening every day— Oh! Aunt 
Sophy, you have fought half my battle 
for me.” 

‘T have no patience with Sophia Lennox,” 
remarked one of Aunt Sophy’s fashionable 
friends to a companion, one day. ‘‘ Not 
content with turning her house into a hos- 
pital for the winter, they say she has actu- 
ally adopted that lame boy as herown. He’ll 
be a cripple for life, and she knows it too.” 

‘* How very strange,” rejoined the other. 
‘““When, with her income, she could go 
where she liked and live without a care in 
the world. She might as well bury her- 
self outright, and done with it.” 

Ah! they did not know that Miss Len- 
nox found in her self-imposed care her 
sweetest pleasure, and that her thoughtful 
kindness was its own exceeding great re- 
ward. 


SINGING FOR A WIFE. 


BY MARY ESTHER MILLER. 








EARLY in the spring we had put up a 
wren-house on our tall evergreen. It was a 
miniature house, only it had no windows, 
and no roof to the piazza; and for a door it 
had a round hole, just exactly big enough 
for a wren, and no bigger, else the blue- 
birds would have taken it for theirs. Now 
they could not get in, and only a dear wee 
brown wren could have it. Our Gretchen 
was delighted, and danced up and down 
before it most of the time. She was afraid 
she should not see the birds take possession. 
By the middle of June wrens were in town, 
flitting around old mossy apple trees and 
singing everywhere. ‘‘ Will they never 
come here?” said impatient Gretchen. 
Very early one morning there was a new 
song among the robins and finches.* The 
joyful tidings was announced: ‘Billy 
Wren has come.” Gretchen rushed down, 
in her night-gown. Yes, there he sat on 
the top of the bird-house, pouring out a 
flood of song. He broke off suddenly, and 
popped in the round hole; then came out 
and sat on the piazza, and sang again. 
“Oh!” he was saying, ‘‘thisis the dearest 
little house. How happy my wife and I 
will be here.” This reminded him that he 
had no wife yet; so he flew to the tree-top, 
haply to call her. Perched among the 
sweet-smelling boughs, up against the sky, 
he sang as if he would split his very throat: 
‘Come, my dearie; O come to me!” 

Across the fields floated the song and 
penetrated the thick shade of the orchard. 
But she did not hear, did not come. Again 
he inspected his house, and again he sang 
with a courageous heart. Jenny came not. 
He flew to the orchard, and from every tree- 
top we could hear his song, long and loud. 
The second day the merry bachelor pre- 
pared for his bride by bringing sticks and 
arranging them carefully within the ten- 
ement, ‘‘ Oh!” sang he, ‘‘I have the snug- 
gest house, high up above the reach of cats. 
Come, wifie; come, Jenny. 

Thus day by day the little fellow called 
and entreated with astout heart. Gretchen 
fidgeted and wondered where the Jennys 
could keep themselves, when such a charm- 
ing companion was to be had. The days 
grew long and dry and hot. Blue mists 
hung over the mountains, but no rain fell. 
Swallows swam the air in twos and threes, 
The fatherly robin flew back and forth at 
his happy work. The blackbirds launched 
their young brood into life with great ado. 
Only the wren had no mate. We fan- 
cied a sadness crept into the notes, and 
he seemed to sing wearily, waiting and call- 
ing all day long for a companion that came 
not. Those two weeks must have been as 
long to him as two years to us. 

One day we were all gone for a walk, 
except Gretchen, who sat on the front door- 
step, in sight of the bird-house. We were 
away a long time, strolling on the river- 
banks. Presently we saw Gretchen run- 
ning toward us. She came up flushed and 
happy, her very heart in her mouth. She 
caught hold of her father, pulled his head 
down, and whispered something in his ear. 
He laughed, turned, and whispered the same 
Joud to us: “‘ Wrenny’s wife has come,” 





We hastened home, to see; and there she 
truly was, as quiet as a mouse, listening while 
he in rapture expatiated on all the delight- 
ful qualities of the house and laid himself 
and possessions at her feet. She graciously 
accepted him, in proof thereof taking out 
every stick he had put in, throwing them 
away asso much trash. Her manner said: 
‘‘What do you bachelors know of house- 
keeping?” So she built her own nest, and 
raised her brood of six, and brought them 
outin good order without a single mishap. 
And Gretchen saw it all. 








Selections. 
LIFE. 


On! sadness of decay ! 
The autumn fields are gray 
And long-forgotten is the hedge-row tune ; 
How sick the shattered fern, 
How harsh the woods and stern, 
How pale and palsied is the afternoon ! 





Oh! gladness of decay! 
The wild buds store the May, 
The hushed lanes listen for the blackbird’s 
song; 
The dumb trees hoard their strength, 
The shy fern peeps, at length 
Old — is quickened and the days are 
ong. 
—Tondon Spectator. 
ed 


CAIRO OF THE KHEDIVE. 


Carro in particular is a triumphant ex- 
ample of the good taste, judiciously grafted 
on practicality, which distinguishes the Khe- 
dive from other Oriental monarchs, notably 
from his suzerain, the Commander of the 
Faithful, and from that very peculiar per- 
sonage, the King of Kings, Nasr-ed-din. It 
abounds in wide, well-paved streets, the 
sidewalks of which are delightfully shaded 
by sycamores and lined with splendid villas 
and luxuriant gardens. These streets, of a 
straightness that Portland Place itself could 
not outdo, are watered on the Parisian plan 
(with certain local modifications), and take 
their rise from handsome squares or from 
cozy little rondeauzx, the centers of which 
are green and refreshing with palm trees 
and sparkling fountains. Two of them start 
from the Place de l’Opéra, on either side of 
the New Hotel, a handsome building facing 
the Opera House and built in the latest ap- 
proved ‘‘ mitigated Oriental” style. Close 
to this huge hostelry, as well as to Shep- 
heard’s, the rallying-point: of the British 
colony here, is the public garden, a large 
enclosure, prettily laid out and duly pro- 
vided with restaurants, arbors, an artificial 
lake, wild fowl, a military band every after- 
noon from four to six, and many other-at- 
tractions too numerous to mentior. The 
garden is surrounded on all sides by hand- 
some buildings, for the most part brand-new 
and fronted by lofty arcades. In ‘‘ Shep- 
heard’s ’—street, as I will take the liberty 
of christening the thoroughfare in which 
I temporarily reside—some uncommonly 
fine houses are rapidly approaching 
completion, lofty, solid, and decora- 
tive constructions, that in no way jar with 
the general couleur locale of thecity. From 
Shepheard’s street again branch off a couple 
of wide thoroughfares, in one of which is 
situate the palace built by the Duke of 
Sutherland. At one end of this stately 
building is the residence of Gen.*Stanton; 
at the other end the ‘‘ Khedive” Club, in 
which Englishmen admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of its privileges can revel in the de- 
lights of the London daily and weekly 
newspapers, magazines, reviews, and comic 
periodicals, of an excellent English billiard 
table, a good restaurant, and as much ‘‘cay- 
enne” whist as their means will permit of 
their indulging in. As to evening amuse- 
ments, there are two pretty little theaters, 
one dedicated to the lyric drama, the other 
to comedy and operetta, at which perform- 
ances are given alternately, so that one 
need be at no loss how to spend the hours 
between dinner and bed-time. Moreover, 
musical cafés abound in Cairo—cafés of 
considerable dimensions, in which on est 
poussé ad la consommation by the strains 
of Donizetti, Strauss, Wagner! I heard 
the other night, at the Grand Café Egyptien, 
the ‘‘Flying Dutchman” done into quad- 
rilles. Indeed, I would have given much 
to have transported the great Richard, on a 
flying carpet or a réc’s back, from Munich 
to Cairo, that he might listen to the Hol- 
linder’s awful utterances transmogrified 
into the cheeriest of ‘‘hands across and 
down the middle,” rendered with an energy 
that approaches the humorous by stringed 
orchestras of young Bohemian damsels, 
brought over en bloc from out-of-the-way 
little towns near the Silesian and Saxon 
frontiers of the most musical province in 
Europe. The members of each of these 
groups of girls are all related to or con- 
nected with each other, and keep an al- 
most preternaturally sharp lookout upon 
one another’s conduct. They are also col- 
lectively under the supervision of stern 
chefs @orchestre, whose interest it is to keep 
them together and out of mischief. Whilst 
contributing materially to the diversions 
of Cairo, they thus in no way lower . its 
moraltone nor entice any respectable 
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Egyptian ° paterfamilias fre. Ge exclu- 
sive practice of ‘the ic virtues; 
which, indeed, considering the scale upon 
which E establishments amongst the 
club and café-frequenting classes are con- 
ducted, must, one would fancy, make suffi- 
ciently heavy demands upon his time and 
energies. These cafés jouants, except in so 
far as they are supplemented by gambling- 
houses, are harmless institutions enough. 
Perhaps the prices at which they dispense 
refreshments are calculated to startle the 
European who does not happen to be a 
millionnaire or an adventurer; but it must 
be remembered that all potable liquids, ex- 
cept coffee and Nile water, have a long way 
to come ere they reach the Egyptian capi- 
tal, and are subjected, moreover, to duties 
which ina less lavish and devil-may-care 
country would be held to come under the 
heading of “prohibitive.” Light come, 
light go. Money seems, somehow or other, 
to be easily got here. I was nearly saying 
earned; but stopped myself in time to avoid 
conveying a totally erroneous impression of 
the process by which people fill their 
pockets in these latitudes. It is certainly 
spent with a noble disregard of petty details 
that exercises a subtly-demoralizing influ- 
ence upon the thriftiest-nature. This is the 
country in which everybody still worships 
that venerable and venal deity, hight Buck- 
sheesh, aliter Bakshish in Egyptian par- 
lance—known in Europe as Monsieur de 
Pourboire, Signor Buonamano, Herr von 
Trinkgeld, etc. ; 

This potent impersonality (who is old 
enough to know better, but doesn’t) has the 
whole Egyptian nation prostrate at his 
cloven feet—aye, anda goodly assortment 
also of the aliens who ornament the Delta 
of the Nile with their agreeable and enter- 
taining presence amongst the descendants 
of Ishmael. The unswerving devotion of 
‘all hands” to the Bucksheesh cwultus is 
highly gratifying to the moral philosopher 
in these skeptical, if not absolutely unbe- 
lieving times. How cheering it is to finda 
whole people believing implicitly that ‘‘ by 
faith in Bucksheesh shall ye be saved,” and 
recognizing that that belief is thoroughly 
well founded, which is more than can be 
said of all the creeds to which humanity 
pins its faith. And how lovely is the reflec- 
tion that each individual is at once a votary 
and a priest of Bucksheesh—that he, so to 
speak, carries about with him a little pri- 
vate shrine, upon which he insists his fel- 
low-worshipers should deposit their offer- 
ings, whilst he, in his turn, pays his tribute 
when he cannot absolutely help doing so. 
How instructive it is—and how expensive! 
—to discover that no transaction of every- 
day life. however insignificant or physically 
inevitable, and, therefore, commonplace, 
can be carried out without the invocation 
of Bucksheesh and the attribution to him 
of some unconsidered trifle that by no 
means enters into your contract or calcula- 
tions; likewise, that his acolytes are so 
boundlessly receptive in his name and so 
tenacious of the honors due to him that 
they are never to be satisfied with tribute 
tendered in conformity with foreign appre- 
hension of his divine deserts, but clamor 
with amazing vehemence and persistency 
for contributions which, to the irreverent 
European intellect, appear altogether out of 
keeping with the possible importance of any 
cultus whatsoever nowadays. Thus, you 
present the adroit but melancholy juggler 
who, spontaneously and unsolicited, favors 
you, on the perron of your hotel, with the 
cup and pellet trick of your guileless youth, 
with two piastres—an appreciable silver 
piece, covered all over with Arabic inscrip- 
tions of a conspicuously valuable and inter- 
esting character. He sniffs at you dismally, 
and murmurs: ‘‘That not good for Buck- 
sheesh! You give rupee for Bucksheesh.” 
Now a rupee is two shillings, or too nearly 
so not to inspire sadness in you upon part- 
ing with it forever. And one does not give 
two shillings, as a rule, in Europe, to an 
operator in natural magic who performs the 
cup and pellet trick on a paving stone, sub 
Jove frigido. Not todo so here, however, 
is to run counter to and treat with contume- 
ly the dearest and most venerated tradi- 
tions of the national faith. Again, cab fares 
appear to be carefully regulated with a 
benevolent view to keeping the proprietors 
of these vehicles in comfortable circum- 
stances; for a ten minutes’ drive costs six 
shillings and a contribution to the altar of 
Bucksheesh into the bargain. But if you 
should—moved by a passionate desire to 
forego the customary invocations for once 
in a way—pay your driver, for such a serv- 
ice as the one alluded to, twelve shillings, 
twenty-four, five pounds, an Egyptian state 
loan, he will, with the fatal exactitude of 
Death or the taxgatherer, follow you into 
the penetralia of your dwelling, muttering 
or bellowing, whispering plaintively or de- 
claiming menacingly, according to his indi- 
vidual temperament and judgment of your 
character, the vile and idolatrous shibboleth: 
‘‘Bucksheesh! ’ksheesh! sheeeeeesh!’’ The 
Khedive is a clever and energetic man; but 
he has got his work cut out if he ever 
attempt to root from Egyptian soil the wor- 
ship 8 a foul fetish. I forbear reiterat- 
ing its loathsome name!— Correspondence 9, 
‘ London Telegraph.” ¥ 


a 


Lucy (to her elder sister, who has just been 
relating a thrilling episode in the life of Wil- 
Ham Tell): ‘‘ And was the little boy allowed to 
eat the apple afterward?” . > 
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THE KING OF ABYSSINIA. 


i anal Poste five ae ae 
slight but very mus e; 
4 se MER, but aed clear; his face 
Poe forehead good, eyes a. motion 
and piercing in glance, aquiline nose 
and firmly-cut oth and chin. Altogether 
he has a very fine presence, the only fault be- 
ing the almost feline expression of his eyes. 
His ears are thin and transparent and his 
lips anyiting but a ‘“‘nigger’s.” He was 
dressed in a fine native woven cotton ‘‘cha- 
maa,” over which a black leopard-skin robe 
was "thrown, which was very richly lined. 
His hair was braided in small flat plaits, 
which were held back over his head by a jew- 
eled pin. At alittle distance from the head 
of the couch, and within reach, lay a lioness, 
loose, with two cubs about twelve months 
old. With these the king occasionally 
played, patting their heads and pulling their 
ears. On the couch lay two revolvers, and 
on a cushion behind his head lay a drawn 
sword, what seemed to be a decoration or 
order, and a book, which we afterward 
learned washis Bible. In the tent were five 
of his chiefs, among whom we recognized 
and saluted’ his uncle, two body-guards; 
and at our side stood his two interpreters— 
Madrekal and Murcha—both of whom are 
well known to those officers who took part 
in the expedition against Theodore — 

don Telegraph. 





HERE is a temperance lecture which, 
though dealing with vast figures, can be 
readily made personal to every one of the 
large geet b roe bgp me up oo 
aggregate employe the speaker. t is 
Mr Whitworth, h, M, ) nglish manu- 
facturer, who in Thbgheds, Kilkenny, and 
Manchester has immense interests, which, 
as it will be scen, suffer materially from 
the prevalent intemperance of the working 
classes. He said recently: ‘‘Iam a com- 
mercial man more than a politician, and 
am connected with concerns in this 
country employing 45,000 men and 
paying —'T like £4, 000,000 every 
year in wages. will just give the re- 
sult of Sunday’s drinking in one of these 
concerns. We pay £10,000 a week and 
employ between 7,000 and 8,000 hands. We 
never commence work on Monday, because 
we find the men do not come in sufficient 
numbers to make it worth our while to turn 
the machinery. Now I have calculated 
very minutely what the costof tht is to 
that concern. It is £35,000a year loss— 
equal to four per cent. on the capital em- 
ployed. I want to know how long can this 
country stand sucha drain as that. We are 
competing with the whole world, and I say 
that with a weight like that we shall not 
long be able to compete with it.” 








Chas. Gossage 
gy Co. 


CHI CA co. 
Spring Styles. 


We display in our Dress Goods Depart- 
ment all the new colorings and combina- 
tions for Street Costumes, comprising a 
most extensive and attractive variety of 
pleasing contrasts in patterns and material, 
including Wool and Silk and Wool Dam- 
asse effects, elegant goods, in choicest 
shades; Plain, Plaided, and Striped Camel’s 
Hair Cloths; Gray and Brown Knicker- 
bockers; Damasse Stripes; Creme Colored 
Cashmeres and Merinos, and popular shades 
in Browns, Modes, Bottle Green, Blue, and 
Ecru; Satin-striped Cashmeres; Madras 
Plaids in very elegant combinations; Plain, 
Plaided, and Striped Mohairs, in matched 
shades; Black and White Checks and 
Plaids; Single and Double-width Debeges; 
Basket Plaids, etc., etc., including all the 
latest novelties produced. Also very choice 
Brocaded Grenadines, all of which we com- 
mend to the notice of our customers. 

2 Mail Orders solicited and Goods or Sam- 
ples sent to any part of the country. 
CHICAGO. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Canes got ne publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARSH’S 
Special Terms moderate. Time short. Over 400 
Seneuaaia like the following : 
“Tthank God that I have never takena dose of 
morphine Bf, UG. our geen yo ent. Iam eom- 
letely cured, thanks to you, of to you t Special. 
#. The ee solved in 4 nutehe \—4 bottles of 


Tray and iy” DEBORA 
looart WHICH? Truly and wtetul . DEBO: 
A. STARR, el Ohio.” -" d 
Enclose two stamps for reply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich, 











‘THE! INDEPENDENT. 


nk. rte 
) BEST PLASTER © 
in the World of Medicine, 


COLLINS’ 
Voltaic Electric Plaster. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
Sold everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


be Tell of Hearts and Homes 
ade Hanpy by Dr. Collins. 


Lae ze. WIs., Feb. 19th, 1875. 
. 8. B. Collins, La Porte. 
a “used 2.040 grains of O ium per month. Have been 
cured since September, 
MARY H. McCoRKLE. 














Genmeee. GaA., Aug. 18th, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, I 
1 used 2,160 grains of Spiuim per month. Have been 


cured ae August, 
’ W. J. REEVES, M.D. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. 


Collins, La Porte, 
Tused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of aay per 
month. Have been cured since angen et 
SPAULDING. 


Troy. N. Y., Nov. 20th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 used 1,200 grains of I per month. Have been 
cured since January, 187: 


MARCUS P. NORTON 
NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. ‘orte, ind.: 
I A i 7 OOO pet hertins of O; in per month. Have been 
cured since November, 
. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 
FRA RANKLIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, 
I used 1,200 grains of Onin per month. Have been 


cured since October, 1874 
MOLLIE E. DUKS 





A certain and sure cure, without inconvemence 
andathome. An antidote that stands purely un its 
own merits. Send for my —— Mmugzine (IT 
Costs YOU Soe. oon ng certificates of hun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idiscov- 
= d and produced ea ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 

TING. Discovered in 1868. Address 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 


y Increases in Popularity every 
an 


year, 
for HEAL‘!H, COMFORT, and 
£T31E acknowledged HE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 

For sale by all leading joboersand 
retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Beste and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
‘¢Time is Money.” 


Accurate and Reliable 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
for $2. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” isa detached 
lever escapement time-piece, of careful construc- 
tion. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, tastéful, 
and attractive in style andin every respect an arti- 
cle of t superior e2 excellence. 

eed N IN ANY POSITION and will be of 

ial value to the traveler. They are suitable fs 
e Library, the Family Room, the Dining Room, 
i ing. -Room, the Shop, the Store, the: Saloon; oa 
eCa 
The 16 Cut represents the ‘St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


price. 
S. B. JEROME & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CT 
Agepjscan make money selling these clocks. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELSO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 
most celebrated Mineral i Sorings inthe world. Each 
bottle contains eighty doses and is equal to over 
one hundred bottles of the Le ga soeten Water. 
Asa Tonic it is im-ourhng 50% having had most re- 




















markable success in c some of the most 

vated cases of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, and General 

Dente. It is wanple . harmless, and pleasant to 

take. as a le in its pure state, on the 
first appearance of Diphtheria and all other Throat 

diseases, it works like magic. It arrests the progress 


four hours. will 4 = leviate or entirely cure 

Heat, en I as 4 ak a7 See patenay 
eat, vy, 

mag oo use of Jel elesy Water. 4 We wi rill forward 

three boi of the m > ae of the 

United States, free of expreseates on n ecelpt of the 

hottie. Send f r Circular, containing 


e. 
on hy and direction 
For sale by all Druggisve ‘and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 3880. 


se TBNITe SO. STE OD DEBURG, PA. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED 8TATRS, 
NO. 120° BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875...........0008 cceeee $24,735,084 74 
INCOME, 
Premiums....... oes ee 00+87,990,901 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 03 
TOR .ccssevcacceceaccte decewakeskus «$34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
ments,. "92,356,211 98 
Dividends, | “surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county, and 
City taxes...........06+ 56,421 95 
Commissions, ......... 404,372 34 
EXpPe@MseS....cces+..02+- 896,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 3ist, 1875... .......... $27,677,630 87 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks.... ....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
DO er csdeecsacncees 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
BIONS. .. cocvcoseceeees 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ 
Co) eee a 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit.. F 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00O— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,08S9 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


AEB. cccccce ccccccccccccccece eocesece 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
OR. cn tadcewsccan aaaeeess: deat + $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
iiacccstecs. 4053 $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
Visks............ --178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annua! premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

wy W. PHILLIPS, ) 
J. G. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detatl the assets, . and busi of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


s Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Speci! Committoe 


JAMES M. HALSTED, re 

HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. 

PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, =" close of the 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DOUNALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 


ALANSON I'RASK. THEODORE WESTON. 

JOHN T. MOORB. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 

PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Aes’t Secretary. 


BLPQED CAMBERT. Heb. > } Perstctans 








ORFIOR, DF THE 


ATLANTIC. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
airs on the 3lst December, 1875: 
miums received on Marine Risks from 
January, 1875, to 31st December, 187%. $5,840,021 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SAMRAT Y, BOWS... .s ccdeiieccocccssccssees 2,435,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 05,894 75 
No Policies have been issued uj Léf 
aa Boe upon Fire disconnected with 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
187, to 3st December, 1879 ...,....+.4+ bed 96,153,134 68 
Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,068 05 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,477 28 


The Com Ma has oe following Assets, viz : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock Stoc! é 








Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise, 4 
al te and Bonds and Mortgages. at wo 
Interest_and sundry potes and claims due 
Seen Notes and Bill is Heoet rable..... 2 06.590 0 
fy vable...... 016, 
CRANE BE NN o Senccc! s ccscsccntatedsascccses sa 863,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... £16,'119,940 &2 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thair 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Virst 
of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the het 
earned premiums of the Company for the ) ear ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 





JDJ WILLIAM H. W 
CHAE ALES ENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
W.H RE, FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
HEN JHARLES P. ETT 
RANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
LOWELL ROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVLD LANE GEORGE W. LANE 
JAMES BRYCE, ROBERT L. STUART. 


DANIEL §.MILLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
M. ST 18 ALEXANDER V. LAKE, 
1A V ERICH, 


ROYAL PHELPS, T.8 ; 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACH GRAY 

C. A. HAND ND W. CORLIES, 
JAMES LOW JOHN ELLIOTT 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CoO., 
100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cio disnesisdite. ¢ cccncieas $1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.......... ... 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund................ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 951,427 42 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 


claims against the Company... 293.738 22 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876. ...€2,845,165 64 


CEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres’t. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec’y, A.D. 

A. M. KIRBY, Sec’y, L.D. 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen’! Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER; Sec’y, B’k!¥n D’p’t. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
ASSETS, _$5,000,000. 
GEORGE W. IL... Predden 
ORGE NUGENT, ‘ice President. 
NDER WHILLD 
ooanen Hivance Committee. 


BA 
ISON, See and T 
_@. HAMMER, nascent Reeretary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


<6. . <i d % 
Nes. 1 a... bi an wth, Brecdway, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,422,636 6s. 
The iat ee te faaree of th this Company are AT 80. 
WROMICAL ASAGEMENT, 
i ST IBERATITY TO THE E INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JOHN B EB. DE WITT, President. 


LLIAM mB: WHITING, Actuary, 











Cc P. FEAL ECR 





INSURANCE CONTRAOTS. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of The Atna Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, os. David France 
and others, has recently rendered a decision 
which settles the law in respect to state- 
ments made in an application for life insur- 
ance, The insured in this case misstated his 
age, representing himself as being thirty 
years of age, when he was thirty-seven 
years old. In respect to the class of enu- 
merated diseases, including rupture, he said 
that he had never had any of them, when, as 
the evidence shows, he had been subject to 
rupture. The policy of insurance provided 
that if any of the statements which formed 
the basis of the contract were false or fraud- 
ulent the policy should be void. On the 
ground of the above false statements made 
in the application, the company refused to 
pay the policy upon the occurrence of the 
death of the insured; and, the case going to 
the Supreme Court of the United States by a 
writ of error, the position of the company 
has been sustained by that Court. 

The Court lays down the principle ‘‘ that 
all the statements contained in the proposal 
must be true; that the materiality of such 
statements is removed from the considera- 
tion of a court or jury by the agreement of 
the parties that such statements are abso- 
lutely true, and that if untrue in any re- 
spect the policy shall be void.” What courts 
and juries have to do in any litigated case 
is, hence, to ascertain what the representa- 
tions were that, by the terms of the policy 
and, therefore, by the agreement of the 
parties, were made a part of the contract; 
and then to determine the question of fact 
whether these representations were true or 
false. If false, they render the policy void, 
since this is precisely what the parties 
agreed should be the result. How far the 
statements are to be deemed material is 
| not a question for the jury to settle. The 
parties have agreed that they shall be ma- 
terial in making them the basis of their 
contract. 

The doctrine laid down in this case is 
substantially the same as that stated by 
the Court in the case of Jeffries vs. The 
Economical Insurance Company, decided 
at the last term of the Court (22 Wallace, 
p. 47). It is clearly the doctrine of common 
sense. If the party insured agrees that the 
policy shall be valid only on the condition 
that the statements which he makes in the 
application are true, then he agrees that the 
policy shall not be valid if the statements 
are not true. It was with this understand- 
ing that the policy was granted, and surely 
courts have no right to change the mutual 
understanding of the parties reduced to the 
form of express words. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


—A suit ir the Superior Court of Mary- 
land, of Raboi Benjamin Szold, of the Han- 
over-street Hebrew Temple, Baltimore, 
against the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, of New York, was decided re- 
cently in favor of the company, under 
Judge Dobbins’s construction of the law in 
the case. On the application of the rabbi 
an endowment policy for $3,000 was 
changed to a reserve endowment policy. He 
had paid $1,200 on the first policy; but in 
the change he was credited with only $350, 
the difference allowed in changing the pol- 
icies. He claimed that Mr. S. L. Fiteman, 
the agent of the company here, had agreed 
to credit the $1,200; but no mention had 
been made of this in his application to the 
company fortheexchange. Judge Dobbins 
held that the company were not bound by 
the agreement of the agent, which was 
beyond his authority, and a nolle prosequi 
was entered. 

—Another British company is coming, it 
is said, and application has been made to 
Mr. George W. Savage to take the manage- 
ment. There is less than seventy-five mil- 
lion of insurance capital all told now rep- 
resented in this city, and the burning of a 
half mile square could destroy three hun- 
dred millions of value. And the question 
is asked. What would the seventy-five mil- 
lions be among so many? 


—At a recent fire at Indianapolis twenty 
lengths of rotten hose burst: What is the 





THE INDEPENDENT 


use of fire departments, engines, and such, 
unless the hose is to be trusted? The whole 
question of fire extinction pivots on good 
hose. 





INSURANCE. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO, 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


AH William Street. 


26 YEARS 
Successful Experience. 


Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Ca. 


OF MAINE. 
ORGANIZED IN 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, 

No. 153 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

HENRY §. WASHBURN, President. 


DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 
Two and One-Half Millions. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 
Membership, 23,500, 
Insuring $55,000,000.00. 


Total payments to policy-holders since organiza- 
tion, nearly 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


Paid Endowments and Death Losses, — $3,508,015.65 
Paid Dividends, and for Surrendered 
and Lapsed Policies, 











$4,836,533.69 
THE COMPANY IS 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


All surplus belonging to the Policy-Holders. 


Agencies established in the leading cities 
of the United States and Canadas. 


“There is an atmosphere of unqualified character 
and inherent worth surrounding the fine old corpora- 
tion (The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
whose name heads this article. For nearly twenty- 
five years its name and doings in the life insurance 
world have been conspicuous; and universally the 
praise and confidence which attach to undisputed 
merit have long been accorded to the company with- 
out stint.” —United States Review, April 15, 1875. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
_ OF PHILADELPHIA. 

ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 
PENN isa purely MUTUAL 


THE Com; 
rs far og ums are returned to the 


licies rate as Eee 
fue. “Endowment polices 
petit Reta ABO 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


89 MARKET § ST. NEWARK." 
k. O: PROBE, Viee-Premtien 


Liabilities 
Surp 


oniet Company omnes all kinds of p olicies at equita- 
ble rates. Attention is also invi othe Déecennial 
pie ne a neg is practically an en@>yment °ssurance 
at 





CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus eeeeee 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
nsurance under the pian of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSBY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E.0.GOODWIN, Gsal Agent, 61 Broadwmy, N. Y 


[April 6, 1876 


ABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 





|. $6,500,080 Death Claims; 
has $4560 return premiums to Policy-holders 
ae & Supra = — ,000 over ~ 


bilities ; gf a rai Assets for every 
bi lities, by New Seek Standard of Valuation 
It gives the best Insurance on the Best Lives a at the 
most Favorable Rates. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS. 














HENRY STOKES, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
D. HENRY HAIGHT, EDWARD SCHELL, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | C. NORWOOD, 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, OHN W. HUNTER, 
LUGUSTUS SCHELL, W. K. HINMAN. 
DWIN J. BROWN, 8. R. COMSTOCK, 
[DWARD HAIGHT, . Y¥. WEMPLE, 
JENTON PEARSALL, JOHN D. Russ. 
HENRY A. K . VAN ZANDT LANE, 
W.J. VALENTINE, JACOB L, HA 
R. P. PERRIN, JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
JOHN 8.HA it. Louis. 
JNO. 8. WILLIAMS, N. K. miro,” 
Wm. A. SEAVER, n Francisco, 
R. C. FELLOWS, JACOB NAYLOR, ‘ 
EDMUND COFFIN, Philadelphia, 
JOHN T. TERRY, SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., EDWARD KING, 
E. A. WALTON, JOHN H. WATSON. 
C. VANDERBILT, Jr., 
HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Jd. L. aw 8. N. STEBBINS, 


H. y. WEMPL. PLE TA ACTUARY. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 








OF HARTFORD. CONN. 





ALL 
members 
lowest 





1876. 


UNIVERSAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


17 and 19 Warren 


Assets, December 3ist, 1874, 


Street. New York. 
$4,386,169 76 


INCOME, (875. 











po. PEPER eer err Ce Cr ee Oe Ten $3,159,454 69 
MURIMIIRE a. «09's 310 5/0 dc) '0)a'0 4141014 vi tiw sna ow stale wieiss owisne’s sWawdeseloaeie 281,484 34 
nt NN NN Na i SAS WA iWiCw ceviche Resin sles WeWarecoeasws 706 50 3,391,645 53 
$7,778,415 29 
EXPENDITURES, (875. 
Death Claims and Endowments, ¢ i <:...:.0:66.06068600cs.sccscine sectors $581,596 04 
BUETONASrOd PONCION «50.05 o.6:.0i6:0i6.s.0i0siscis vie.nie bis bs visisie'sd sin wcisw cscs 1,507,484 73 
PNP IOR INN PRIOR. ok 5isins Fo 0 Seach itadie sceclewsieeiniceesieevwe 11,594 89 
OR Od I 6.06 :9 4 in 5 eciewsnigiesGn aSeseneiexbeesseee 16,800 00 
Agency Expenses and — NE Bo shoo Sileicaesceeticeews 470,224 30 
Office seta EP PL ie ey ee SIT eR ee 135,891 30 2,723,591 26 
$5,054,824 03 
Bonds and Mortgages.... 569 50 
Call Loans.........00 ° 5900 00 
Premium Loans....... 003 84 
Real Estate............ ttt 29 
Stocks and Bonds....... 500 00 
NNR cco co wis the ccmabsnemises tesa eoccissteuicissnsceonecee ress 173 23 : 
Agents’ Balances and Office Furniture 800 17 5,054,824 03 
Add to the above: 
Realy ANI IIE 5.6 5 din wnt isle sews aneehucscaseuailences 13,750 00 
NOE MUON ES so ssi dain neaicieiiciescawkcekctese¥ sais ese se siniecs 167,176 23 
Premiums Deferred and Unpaid, net............c.ceccccccccccces 255,885 27 436,811 50 


Assets, January Ist, 1876, - ~ - 





$5,491,635 53 





LIABILITIES, 
MIO MIDDNOB 03 5 oo cb eS meni iesiancepcisiccsscs saicmeetesdblecescice $104,992 00 
Reinsurance Reserve, New York Standaed....................08- 4,659,389 00 
rer learms TAG BR AORMOO op osc es 5.o:505s 50 0b thi5.665s ssiceesence 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 
Suplus - - - = + = $657,453 53 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 
Forry-FirTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876, 


Ease: Fees MSHS and | Bividende ~ - -" i F : : "Tee Tee 


TotalAssets - - - - = * = * * * $6,047,021 74 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 















































ededimnatnnsehes cébibebpeibiiaaccidectesvoeséoesseetetesees . citi) 
Bonds and Moriaauies, belief ea i Wal ad SH WS O24:3 
Unite d States tes Stocks (mark PUT Eeeeeeer eet 5 
k Siockn Sc INNS ANI in) ARMY SORTS ease » 
Fon Stocks aes on Gtnendl ‘(uiarket value of Securities S416 45.00)..0eee ¥ 
terest ce in bands 0 ist ey Me Orncnesccccccoccs$006asas. concccecceseqsoocccccesececoeasesces (aueseeda 2 
Premiums due and rcseslicniat on Policies issued at this Gitice: :: : coe , 53 
Tetal. wcecboceeeocccccesenbeccdesee-cge cebeccoeccqocsquecocencoccceseoccess $6,047,031 74 
LIABILITIES, 
for Lossas outstanding on Ist January, 1876... .....000..0. ceececececreeeeacserseereettecccecs 
| | ____ eget aRines einen se ett R OSE SEE TIDE TORRE (1 ULIRNY SES? $245,431 $8 
Ay engl eeea  e sO 
WAS ZUBN, Secretary. ae Wil uM AB ident, 
A. F. WIL TH, ViceePres’ 
& E qnRENE. Ase’t Gecretaries. D. AL HEALD. 34 View-Preat 





STATEMENT OP 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


¥. S WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 


—_= —=<—=—=> 
ANNUITY ACCOUNT, 
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jens $596,888, 699 
Dr. avenues ACOOUNT. Or. 
%} ee ae a: “Ee o 
« = 2 i: pi 4 Pot sand xa 4.000608 of 
Mie dékdiddsedsadhovede 4,794,008, 79 
e...@ yment of = 
~~ and 
“Sumas ie lesaee ghia ecg SY 
$00,008,270 00 $80,058, 879,96 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. ) Or. 
ieee cian 071,189 81 
Rea aca AG | "VE aa Ne al 
« Poutingsad”Gearantes Fuad O08 0 |) x moat Btata 8: Rome a 
Burplas..........0.000 * stooge « Banks and Trust Compa- 
a nies at ae Ti susieenabehnad Perr ios i 
a ol eee eeeenee i oe and , 
‘4 yg 1,068,406 41 
pa A. Pha cacbsavdaceshs 111,800 
* Balances due by Agents. otcccccere 158 
$78,000,104 72 978,680,194 71 
e eet ———— 


From the ed 
epic’ Surplus « Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in forse at 


3 
Tha examined the foregoing Statement, 
January inthe 19% eared °° ln LLOYD, Auditer. 








—By act of the 
ROTE.—By {the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 
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Pay as you go, get what you buy, stop when 1826. 18375. 


nse and. THE PENNDYLVANIA 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
Life Assurance ! FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
NEW PLANS dovioed OF PHILADELPHIA. 


your Life till you have examined the 
yo aA the oneer BE PROVIDENT SAVINGS Life CASH CAPITAL, - $400, 000. 00 


rha/eah Ba errr alts ASSETS, - - - 1,533,695.84 


as owner of the 


Reger ety, ther therefore, will either issue policieson | WM-G.CROWELL,See. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
the payment of uniform annual premiums, guarantee- 


a specified in am s 
it will furnish the PROTECTION OF LIFE AscUR. 


value for 
ioe carmen ecm: | STEEL ENGRAVING 
gon a Surther medical ton, —or— 
Peace ~|Charles Sumner 
For Pians, Rates, and Full Particulars appiy to : 


THE PROVID LIFE ASSUR- | SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
ECE DOULLTY.. THE INDEPENDENT AND 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


$3.50. 








Cgerany .°O°8. Rete Sts cee 
Guonas W iis HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


SHEPPARD HoMANS, Vice-President and Actuary. | 261 Broadway, N. ¥. Catg 


| Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1876 2. 2... 








THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY. 


OFFICE. 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,Jan. (st. 1875 . . $27,145,777 5! 


Revenue Account. 


CMM SRE AN aisle os 55 58 ook hace ee cdc dedadcivadede $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued..............ssccccecccecesecees 1,870,658 34— |: 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 








NM CONN dit cpaahmhedakncesdidaddsdddadadeisiadas $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 88 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses............-++ 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees...........cscceeeeeeceseseees 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 
$30,166,902 69 
Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand...,.......+.00+ $1,768,201 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $7,683,244.)........cccecececececccecececees 7,154,191 05 
MNO Soot chats S ccsvadeucdecdewleeda Oeecccdcccece 1,820,240 538 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 


Company as additional collateral security)..........see005 17,685,507 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to $4,000,586)...........seseeee 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876............cceecceceeceeececs 463,260 64 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 


SHGHUOG TE MADEENEOB sass occ cdecedacccdcngediecetctcoccce 105,341 54 
BQOMNS” VMIROOR es oo c once coca cececcecscccccescecstsbidccveces 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 


479,052 95 


$30,645,955 ¢ 





APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1876 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc..........scsceccceeseccecs 144,508 66 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,306 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent, reserve on existing poli- 
Ches Of that class. ....cccccccnpocccccccccccecccccccccccccs 308,188 81— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . 1... $2,499,656 13 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 

——__0-———_ 


DURING; THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 
—_——9— 
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MAMMOTH STRAWBERRIES. 


BY R. H. HAINES, 


“ “ —— . 

Tus is the séasdti of the year When those in 
the country, aé @ell asthosedin the suburbs of 
our large cities, are considering the question of 
whatdmprovements orchanges to make im their 
gardeng, That portion of their gardens whieh 
profiably in dpietrongly attracts the thoughts of 
#il—fromthe ttle chilé of four ot five years to 
the revered grandparent of sixty or seventy— 
is the strawberry plot. A change, however, is 
needed. They hear, with feelings almost of 
enyyy ofbow' others are enjoying themselveson 
giatt strawbertics of the finest quality, meas- 
uring from 5 to7 inches in circumference—so 
large that a person might with as good guecess 
attempt to eat an apple at one mouthful as to 
try one of these mammoth scarlet berries. But 
these pleasures may also be theirs, if they will 
only take\the right course to obtainthem, Will 
{it not, indeed, give them a feeling of real satis- 
faction when they also shall have berries so 
large that only six or eight of them are fre- 
quired to make a presentable saucerful ; while 
they see their neighbors with their inferior 
fruit, requiring almost as many dozens? 

Making a specialty of the strawberry and 
haying tested and experimented with them in 
variows ways, I can perhaps give some little in- 
formation of value in regard to their treatment, 
as well asin reference to what varieties will 
best. repay the care that may be given them. 
Of the kinds on my list I will name only a few, 
which will include the largest and most prom- 
ising and those that are best fitted for general 
cultivation. Among these may be mentioned: 

‘“« The Star of the West,”’ a variety that seems 
destined to occupy as high a position in the 
estimation of fruit growers as any other that 
has received their attention. Its merits are 
its bright-red shining color, large size, and the 
delicious quality of its fruit. The plants have 
a vigorous, dark-green foliage, with stout fruit- 
stems, keeping the berries protected from the 
sun and dust. It is very productive, succeeding 
on either sandy or heavy soils. The fruit is 
sufficiently firm to keep well over night after 
being picked or for sending off to markets. 
**Kerr’s Prolific’? is an admirable new kind 
that is now attracting a good deal of attention. 
It succeeds finely on nearly all soils and is re- 
markable for its productiveness and the unusu- 
al size of its foliage, many of the fruit-stalks 
measuring nearly 18 inches in length. The 
berries are very large, of a bright, glossy, scar- 
let color, sufficiently firm for shipping, and of a 
swect and pleasant flavor. They have the valu- 
able trait of keeping a long time on the plants 
after ripening without losing their flavor or be- 
coming soft. 

“Cumberland Triumph’’ is certainly a tri- 
umph in the art of raising new strawberries. 
The ‘platts are of vigorous growth and very 
prolific, and will prove a welcome addition to 
the strawberry family. The berries are ofa fine 
shape, large, of a light color and fine flavor, 
aud will meet with general approval. 

‘‘The Monarch of the West,” ‘‘ Champion,” 
**Col. Cheney,” and ‘‘ Boyden No. 30” straw- 
berries are all among the best, bearing fruit of 
immense size. Berries have been picked from 
all of them measuring six inches, and in some 
cases even seven inches, in circumference. They 
are Well adapted for general cultivation, are 
strong growers, plants frequently measuring a 
foot and & half across the top, and in some in- 
stances so productive that two quarts of fruit 
have been picked from a single plant. I might 
name others on my list; but I have already men- 
tioned as many varieties as it is probable that 
any one will want to try in one season. 

In making a plantation or strawberry-bed 
nearly any soil will answer if water does not 
stand upon it too long. Haye the ground care- 
fully plowed or spaded and well enriched. 
The plants can be obtained with the least ex- 
pense and trouble if ordered to be sent through 
the mai!. This is the method thatI usually em- 
ploy when shipping small quantities or when 
sending to customers at a distance, as by right- 
ly wrapping the plants they reach quite distant 
purchasers in perfect safety. In laying out the 
land, make the rows two feet apart for garden 
plots, and cither three or féur feet apart for 
field planting, placing the plants one foot dis- 
tant in the rows. Keep the ground well culti- 
vated and free from weeds, and you will be 
amply repaid by the admiring glances and hear- 
ty approbation of any of your friends whom you 
may invite to feast upon the delicious and 
tempting strawberry giants that you will have. 
MALDEN-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 











ARTIFICIAL STUFFING, 





best judges and most practical breeders of 
poultry strongly object to the cramming system, 
and assert that no confinement whatever, either 
in dark or in light places, is necessary in 
order to cause the birds to acquire flesh, That 
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atl anecdote of the sagacious pullet that 
was kept in a farmyard from which the pig- 
styes were railed off. On the pigs’ side of the 
railings were their feeding-troughs, abund- 
dntly supplied with barley-meal. These 
troughs were in full view of the wise fowl, 
who used to play so vigorous a beak with the 
goodthings apportioned to the swine that the 
farmer had the bird’s wings clipped, to prevent 
its flying over the railings. Thus foiled, the 
intelligent biped proceeded'to construct a curi- 
ous train of reasoning from combined circum- 
stances. It watched the wanderings of a pig 
that had strayed from his appointed residence 
into the farmyard ; and, as soon as the animal 
got close to the fails, the astute pullet flew on 
to the quadruped’s back, thence to the top 
of the railings, and so downward into the Land 


“of Goshen—that is to say, the trough full of 


barley-meal. Instinct alone could scarcely 
have guided this preternaturally cunning bird, 
but instances of such sagacity may be ac- 
counted rare; and, although the sensible and 
humane breeders hold that fowls are best fed 
and fattened freely on the hard grain of barley 
and Indian corn, with perhaps a few cold pota- 
toes now and then, “‘ to amuse them,’’ and some 
cabbage or other leaves, as a substitute for grass, 
our artificial condition of civilization neces- 
sitates the continual supply to the market of 
poultry ‘‘in prime order.’’ Again, although all 
real epicures give the preference to a fine, full- 
flavored barn-door fowl over the coarsely and 
greasily-gorged animal, it is to be feared that at 
least the practice of cramming turkeys has 
not yet become an extinct one. The “‘cram- 
ming system ”’ has, of course, its advocates; and 
it has been roundly proclaimed that the birds 
like and willingly submit to the operation 
when they are used to it—opening their beaks 
voluntarily to receive every fresh pellet destined 
to be stuffed down their throats. But, as it is 
impossible to ascertain the real sentiments of 
the fowl or turkey, we are entitled, reasoning 
from analogy, to hold that they do not like to be 
crammed. In some parts of the Empire of 
Morocco there are villages where the elder 
members of the adult population follow pro- 
fessionally the pursuit of fattening young ladies 
for the matrimonial market of Barbary. The 
Moors, like the Turks and most other Orientals, 
give a decided preference to ‘‘ moon-faced ” 
wives over lean ones, and are more solicitous 
as to the number of pounds which their brides 
weigh than about the stock of accomplishments 
they possess. A girl is put under the process of 
fattening whenshe is about twelve years of age. 
Her hands are tied behind her and she is seated 
on acarpet during so many hours every day, 
while her papa stands over her with a matraque, 
or big stick, and her mother from time to time 
pops into her mouth a ball of cowsoussou, or 
stiff maize porridge kneaded up with grease, 
and just large enough to be swallowed without 
the patient choking. If the potential bride of 
an Emir of Fez or Tangier declines to be 
crammed, the paternal matraque comes down 
with a sounding thwack on her shoulders. 
There is but one alternative. Itis either cou- 
soussou or the cudgel; and ere long the poor 
girl resigns herself to the torture, and gulps 
down the boluses, for fear lest she be beaten. 
Still Moorish girls have assuredly no partiality 
for beingcrammed. The inventor of the “‘ salu- 
brious ” fowl-fattening machine in the Palais 
de l’Industrie might do a good stroke of busi- 
ness by emigrating to Morocco, with his revolv- 
ing drum, which, constracted on a sufficiently 
capacious scale, would enable the father of a 
large family to fatten up all his marriageable 
daughters simultaneously and without the use 
of a stick, But, whatever is to be said either 
for or against the foreign apparatus, we would 
do well to set our own houses in order, and 
ascertain whether in the poultry-breeding dis- 
tricts the cruel practice of cramming fowls 
and turkeys, so that their carcases may come up 
to market ‘‘in prime order,”’ is still in force. 


PEA CULTURE. 








Peas require a cool, rich, deep soil to attain 
anything like a good, abundant crop. In pre- 
paring the soil, therefore, for the crop it is nec- 
essary to manure well and thoroughly pulver- 
ize toa good depth. Often the cause of mil- 
dew making such havoc on the vines is poor 
soil, which very soon dries and weakens their 
constitution, leaving them in a good condition 
for an attack from these pests. On no kind of 
plant, when in a good, healthy, vigorous condi- 
tion, is mildew so liable to break out as when it 
is in a weak and unhealthy state. Where a reg- 
ular succession of vegetables is kept a good 
place t6 grow peas is where the celery grew the 
previous year. In accomplishing this it is best 
to grow the celery in single lines in the ridges ; 
about five feet between the ridges, having a row 
of peas between. The yedf following, plant 
the ‘peas where the celery teat and plant 
spinach between the rows of peas. ' Therefore, 
by the time the’ celery requires to be. 
the peas aré generally past; but, if not, the 
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distance as the celery, which allows the trenches 
for it to come right between the rows, Where 
considerable manure las ‘been used for the 
célery—and a good manuring for it is necessary, 
to lave anything like success—it is not ex- 
hausted, and entices the roots of the peas well 
down, where they are not apt to feel the 
effects of the warm weather. I have adopted 
this plan for peas for several years and find 
very good success attends the method. From 
the same piece of ground he can get three crops 
—peas, spinach, and celery—in the same year. 
Some folks would be apt to think five feet too 
far apart in the rows for peas—for some kinds, 
at any rate. I find that more peas can be picked 
from a piece of ground where plenty of room is 
given them than from a piece the same size 
where they have been crowded in the rows. 

Considerable differences of opinion exist 
about the depth peas should be put into the 
ground, some people setting down a certain 
depth for all, without thinking that there is a 
great difference of soils and that according to 
the looseness of the soil depends the depth they 
should be planted. In loose, dry soils peas 
should be covered about six inches, and, if very 
dry when planted, well trodden after the soil is 
put onthem. In more retentive soils they do 
not require to be planted so deep, nor is it 
necessary to crowd them so much by treading. 
A little judgment and common sense are neces- 
sary with this, as well as with everything else 
connected with the garden. 

Peas should be planted as soon as the ground 
can be comfortably worked, and successions 
kept up until the warm weather sets in, as un- 
der the best care they cannot be profitably 
grown during the heat of summer.—MANSFIELD 
MILTON, in ‘‘ Country ‘Gentleman,”’ 
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USES FOR TIMBER. 


PROFESSOR SARGENT, of Cambridge, makes 
the following estimates of the uses which our 
forest trees are put to, apart from their con- 
sumption as fuel: 





‘By the last returns there are in the United 
States 72,633 miles of railroad in operation, 
and the addition of double tracks-and sidings 
will probably increase this amount to 85,000 
miles. 

“Supposing the life of a sleeper is seven 
years, the 85,000 miles of track consume annu- 
ally 34,009j800 sleepers, or thirty years’ growth 
on 68,000 acres of the best natural woodlands. 
Or, if the sleepers are raised artificially, some 
700,000 acres would be required, planted with 
trees best adapted for the purpose, regularly 
cropped and scientifically managed, to supply 
the railroads already constructed. At least 
125,000 miles of fencing are required to enclose 
the railroads of the country, which could not 
have cost on an average less than $700 per mile. 
One-half of this would barely represent the cost 
of the wood employed, or $43,000,000 ; while it 
must take annually lumber to the value of not 
less than $40,000,000 to keep these fences in re- 


‘By the last return I have seen (1872), there 
were in operation in the United States 65,000 
miles of telegraph, which destroyed in their 
construction 2,600,000 trees for poles, while the 
annual repairs must call for some 250,000 more, 

* The 20,000,000,000 matches manufactured in 
the United States annually require, according 
to Mr. Marsh, 230,000 cubic feet of the best pine 
lumber. 

** At least 1,450,000 cords of wood, principally 
pine, were required to bake the 2,899,382 thou- 
sand bricks which the census of 1870 gives as 
the number made in that year, requiring the 
cutting off the trees from 36,000 acres. : 

‘*The manufacture of shoe-pegs (a Massachu- 
setts industry, but now carried on beyond the 
limits of the state, for want of material here) 
consumes annually 100,000 cords of white birch, 
worth $1,000,000. 

‘Tn 1850 the value of the pine packing-boxes 
made in the United States was $1,000,000 and in 
1870 they were valued at $8,200,000. The value 
of the material “made into woodenware in the 
United States increased from $436,000 in 1850 
to $1,600,000in 1870. The value of the material 
converted into agricultural implements in the 
United States in 1850 was only $8,000,000, while 
in 1870 it had reached the enormous sum of 
$73,000,000, of which the forests must have fur- 
nished $20,000,000 worth.” 


rr 
CROPS. 


A WRITER in The Cultivator says: ‘‘There is 
sometimes an adlvantage in raising the coarse 
grains in this way. Thus peas and barley ripen 

about the same time ; or the oat. may be substi- 
tuted for the barley, being 2 port to the pea, 
the crop being left in such case till the péa is 
well ripened, when the oat will be in the dough- 
and-milk state, and will not be hurt by cutting 
it thus early, but will have all the plumper and 
brighter berry. It is the time when oats ¥fiotld 
always be cut. Grown in’ thié way, the yield is 








tistallf latger,' But thé most profitable of all 


mixture of barley and oats. Although oats 
ripen later than barley, this, instead of being 
an objection, is an ad The 

support to the barley, ou, theirheads 
above thé smaller grain, have a bet’ 
develop and mature ; the ripened barley shrink- 
ing somewhat gives a still urther chance to the 
associated grain. The crop is to be cut, as in 
the case of the peas and oats, when the tips of 
the latter are in the dough state. The swaths 
will lie high and loose, letting the air through 
ge , drying the crop with little egg 
and lessening the danger of s pe in 
swath in case of foul weather. Of course, these 
crops are intended to be fed. The pea mixture 
is an excellent feed for hogs, especially youn; 
or store hogs. The other—barley and oats— 
one of the best general grain feeds I know of 
and will answer forall kinds of stock. The 
greatest advantage, however, is in the increased 
yield per acre.”’ 


AGRICULTURAL. 


LIL TES FROM ZA En. 
the “ Gold- 


The aeite 7) wers. 
pase ty gf Premoming Price listede Ber ication to 
M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John ew York, 








MILLER & HAYES 


” offer 15,000 strong plants from 
their stock of 500 varieties. All 
the latest novelties and best old 

sorts, true to name, grown on 
their —_ roots, in 4, 5, and 6- 
inch, po Catalozu e sent on 


wi-y ie a6 mp. 
5774 Gefmantown Ave., Philadel ia, Pa. 

The Last Chance for Good Agricultural cl on 

TEN YEARS’ CREDIT, at SIX PER CENT. Interest. 


Don’t run any risks, but go to a country that has been 
PROVED reg BE Uy tg Send your addr aa Unb 








CARD to ° LING- 
nee TOW A, and receive FREE gop Ay owa re 
ebraska Farmer, with CHA spe oft NDS an 


Low ROUND-TRIP RA 


PROUTY’S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
A newand seppathable bene B., for its profuse bear- 
ing. Paver, and market _ it} Send for Litho- 


graph and Circular. 
EWIS ELLSWORTH 
Du Page County Nurseries, Naperville, Ti. 
ROSES, ROSES. 


We have in our cellars, ready to be supplied when 
called for, at Low Prices, 


20,000 DORMANT ROSES, 


all very mee one and two-year-old plants, grown 
from ortin ree ourselves—viz : 
HYBRI pruaLs ROSES, 


H, E. e rooK e eRe E OTHER, 


Hooker Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
MARCH Ist, 1876. 


THE DUCHESS, 
THE EARLIEST STRAWBERRY. 


Lasge. solid, profitable, hardy, and of the best quali- 











ty. WD cents per plant, $2 for six, $3 dozen. For de- 
scriptive price-list of every desirable veriety o vd Small 
Fruits, Potatoe-, and Garden Seeds a 


F. M. HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
(Successor to Reisig & Hexamer.) 


BRONSON, HOPKINS & CO., 
NURSERYMEN. 


hteen years’ e ience. Correspondence solicited. 
= ‘ GENEVA, ONTARIO Coo N. Y. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


If you would have Nursery Stock of superior qual- 
ity, delivered on your premises in good condition 
give your order to our agents, or address 


R. CG. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
Agents Wanted. GENEVA, N. Y. 


TUN 


, Ornamental, 


Send for Catalogues and Price Lists. 
Catalogues 10c. Each. Price List Free. 


T. B. YALE & CO. 
Nursery Established 1837. Rochester, N. Y. 


Market Gardeners and all wanting 
Fresh a:4 Reliable SEEDS, send to 
W. J. ELLINWOOD, 
66 Washington St., Chicage. 
t?F"Catalogues now ready, German and English. 


ALL THE NEW find very late STRAW SER: 
RIES and extra early and very. Full 
descriptive priced catalogue, Wf 56, gratis, to any 
plain address. Complete collection of all the oo 
= Small Fruits, Fruit Hone d Ornam 

rubs, 


ental 
Roses, e Plants, Blorists! 
hap eda Bulbs, ete. 100.00) NOFway & Spruce. 
ets choice Garden, Flow 
Seeds, by mail, 1, for #1. B.'M. oe, dirergrean oF ero 
Nurseries and ed Ware house, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 


ROCHESTER aL 




















(estaba 1890, NO SRSERIES. 
IST, per doz., 100, and 1,000, of 
FRING PB buts with select lst 0 ties 
and Nov EE to all. Beauti Orna- 
mental oeue, 10 cts.; Fruit Catalogue, 6 cts. 
Free to 


Address W. 8. Ss LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Holbrook’s ‘‘ New 











PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 16 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements, 











atest invention of the 
t does not blow a' oe 


ze 
Ist premiums. ‘Tilustrated Circulars free, 


Eclipse Wind Mill Co., Be.oit, Wis, 








If you wish to grow Vero'ables for sale, read 
Cardening for Profit! 
If you, wish to become a Commercial Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture! 


If you wish to Garden for Amusement or for Home 
Use only, read 


Gardening. for Pleasure! 
PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 
Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


-EVERYTHING 


Fron THE 


beret ay 


ecg lustrafed Catalogues of Seeds and 
nu 175 pages, and containing 2 
P che ah nd} without charge to purchasers 
rare the above three books. Sent toall others 
on Teceipt of 50 cents. . 











~ pee a 
STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS. 
New ¥en Omice 159 Front Street. 
Hy ea nat N. J. 
clean Farmers and alers are invited to send for 
reular 


“TREES! TREES!” 


At the Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N.Y. 
Get the Best for Spring of 1876. 


We have a fine stock of Standard and Dwarf 
Apples, Standard and Dwarf Pears, Standard and 
Dwarf Cherry. Lig Plums, Quince, Foctanines 
Apricots, Currants, Gooseberries. nes. Or- 
namental and pe Trees. by th kinds of Shrubs, 
Roses, Greenhouse PI by at wholesale and retail. 
Catalogues on Ap pplication 

Also a fine lot 0 Imported Pear Seedlings cheap, 


W. &T. SMITH. 


A MANUAL 
Of all Garden Requisites, 


Seeds, Implements, Fertilizers, ete., 
for Private or Market Cardens, 


Florists and Farmers. 
FREE ON APPLACATION. 


JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS. 














THE BEST PAINT 


Bl nt li 





THE’ 


INDPRENDE NT. 


31 








| ECIATER any SE PON 





ia 0: 
THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANOM. CONN. 


PAINTS. 








ANY SHADE FROM PURE WHITE TO JET BLACK, am, 
AS IT IS MIXED READY FOR USE, 


EVERY MAN CAN BE HIS OWN PAINTER. 


The incorporation of RUBBER in our paint makes 
te gnouuaied ty any see. aa Mae ene mt at change 
of temperature and is perfectly wa’ r—_ 2 t pre- 
sents the finest possible finish, wae sal ona 1 
and ig*in every way the Bett Paint tor 6 either 
facie or outside painting. Is from one-fourth to one- 
third cheaper and lusts three times as long as the 
best lead and oil paints. The almost wnanimous ver- 
dict of the many thousands who have pag & our paint 
is that it is far superior to any other paint in use. 


Be sure that our TRADE MABK (a fac-simile of 
which is given above) is on every package. 


The great popularity of and demand for our paint 
has necessi: the establishing of “ Branch to- 
ries,”’ as folloys: 


we ee est street, New a City ; 33 
an Baren street, Chi ce in Nov3id 
sycth ‘t ird street, ct. Ste “Ten oi 
e Depot at King ‘¢! ro., No. 2 
Nort iberty ptreet, Baltimore. 
SAMPLE CARD AND PRICK-L19T SENT FREE 
ON APPLICATIO 


Please mention THE cwnaruavent: 





H.W. 1OHNS' 
- 
v= 


a ROOF COATING, ROOF 


or repatri 


all 
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mm 








BELLS AND CLOCKS, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of er and Tin, 
mounted with the best aig 
ings, for Churches, 













Liystrated. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN &TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St. ,Cinciunati 


MENEELYS BELLS. 








deli d fi f t ~~ at a Spl pubic since eked rnteh have ve acquired « rep) [= 
elivere ree of cos rm $1 arepu on 
a. anceeees haar iy rs soa rs een mfor | 3 by any and a sale exceeding t of al. 
end for = , ue 0 
ants grath OOPKES, MAS, ouret , Address either TROY WEST TRO 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, Hon ang M Y & COMPANY. 
Allen’s Planet Jr. MEDICAL 








Seed Drills and Wheel meet for ~ Fors Ses. They 

= enn like a boy ol mand b 4 and siz to twelve 
mee foster, than thi 

oe EW 


years of € 
— should 

paper, 8.L. cd re 0., Sole Manfrs., 119 S. Fourth se 
Pun Pa: We must have a Live Agent in every Town. 


60,000 now in Use. 


HE leading Cultivator 
of this class, which has 








become astandard im 

|plement in all a eretee 

biing regions, and oi 

3 becoming so for the cultiva- 
tion of Cotton, and crops of 





7 =~ |like growth 
AD Ee. % 
VANS Address Deere & Com "y's 
CULTIVATOR Plow Works, Moline, Tit, 








LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati,. 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM « ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready for nos) ti re for our Dlustrated 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC. QUANO. 


A No.1 pol cn begun. ~ 


Itis P Active, qual 
te I rom ive, and eee yf 


ray ee at 





tix, Fee ogeaate.. ualiy 











Clark’s AB [pemroms 


=? Jails to give a good appet pestace ae Maat 
restores ty the liver es a tive health and 
Tuan. It is the best remedy in existence for the cure 
e i yee! Ly, of ppetite 
ic 


nar REWARD 
was for three 


ears offered for any case of the above 
diseases _ whic! - could not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 
Bilious Com 


pound. 
It is sold by nearly every druggist in the United 
Btat tates. Price, $1 per bottle. 
BR. C. & C. 8. CLARK. 
cl eveland, oO. 


IRWEIN is the name of a new remed 
tioned in T'he Journal of Materia Medica 





or Jab- 


pary “7 pe be particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis 
ns of the throat and lungs—those ot 
publie aed and gives several cases of 





KTRKWOOD'S 


y complete, 
dea eoltabie yao Mew tor 
tment of Asthma, 
Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of. the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 
_ Price, $2.50 and $5 each. 
- For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E, FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK) |” 


| INHALER 






























pa. joaty 

meen tion ai the GLUTEN derived from 
the ite W' nt Wheat Cereal, a solid extract, 

the invention of an eminent chemist. 
It has not only been highly recommended, but cer- 
by alarge number of CHEMIST'S and PHY- 
ce Most A high de degree of medical 
CCEPTABLE and 
iD for #... of —— and 





those pre reparation s made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain 
and irritate the d ave organs, it embraces in its 
elementary com 
THAT WHICH MAKES STRONG BONE AND MUS6LE: 
THAT WHICH MAKES GOOD FLESH AND BLOOD! 
THAT WHICH 18 EASY OF DIGESTION—NEVER 
CONSTIPATIN' 
THAT WHICH IS KIND AND FRIENDLY 
TO THE BRA'!N; 
AND THAT WHICH ACTS AS A PREVENTIVE - THOSE 
weesTRAL DISORDERS INCIDENTAL 


CHILDH 
And, while vt would be difficult to conceive of any- 
thing in Food or Desert more creamy and delicious, 
or more nourishing and strona\ pening 90 an ali aliment in 
PULMONARY CO AINT: 
DYSPEPSIA, Oa GENERAL DEB OF THE SYSTEM, 


its rare medisions wa cellence ‘ 7 Intestinal Dis- 
prsuxrmny tRONiC D RHA, AND 
, 


has been am owen. 


See Circulars for Testimonials. Sold by Druggists 
generally. Wholesale Depot, 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
153 Water Street, cor. Maiden Lane, New York. 


Decency-Health-Economy-Comfort 


SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, INFIRM, 





,and SICK from indelicate and unnatural re- 


EARTH- CLOSET, 


and NO OTHER, 





PRICES $16 TO $40. 


HANDSOME DURABLE ODORLESS. 


Latest Simplest Improvements. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT. 
The Earth system only will rid us of the thousand- 
old abo: n;, but we have also a great 
convenience, which e used in bed-room in 
advantage, ca 


“THE $5 WATER-CLOSET.” 


A pint of water makes it perfectly safe for1 pepron + 
days without ong neers Practica —_ 

‘epular. Just the thing for stormy days, 
Gark 7 nights, and “4 0’clock in the morning. 


Send stamp for Testimonials and Circulars tu 
THE WAKEFIELD EARTH-CLOSET 00., 


36 DEY 8ST.. NEW YORK. 





N 
INHALER, DISINFECTOR, and PERFUMER 
no equal; and when used with 
the Vincontagium is asure prevent- 
ive of Small Pox, Diphtheria, Typhoid 
ever, and all diseases of a conta- 
ious character. Is also a cure for 
bh, Bronchitis, Asthma—even 
Comnaaytien Children attending 
school should never be without the 
Disinfector, as a preventive inst 
Diphtheria and Small Pox. ysi- 
cians endorse it as the best in use. 
We send Inhaler with Inhalant for 
four months’ a free by mail, oa 

i.33; of ire 
Small size, *1 marge, $1. 50; with 


xtra. 
£end for Mgstrated m, 25 cents Sola ji Druggists. 
Pe. gis ABON, Preprieto 
20 West Housten Strect, New 


ANNNER OINTMENT 
CurES SORES, 
Burns, CuTS. 


WouNDS &¢.&c: 




















CERN 
DEFORMITIES 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
AtuanTA, Ga. San Francisco, CAL. 
W) Established 1858. Capital, $600,000. [ay 
LARGEST SURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. 
cases cured, including Cur- 


Wry-Neck, Rheu 
and Ear, and Surgk 


matism, E. 
Fistula, diseases of the Eye 





Send to the address nearest you for « Special 
Cireulas on enty qlecese or deformity. 

For 50 cents & Book of 900 pages, 100 cuts, 

ant foe beens plates, with history and mode 

at De cues Ss, : 








ie 


eparation is in 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 
A POPULAR. PREMIUM! 
MOODY © SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 
desire at once to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
‘rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


ae 100.000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THIE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 








have suffered their Subseription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of cents postage per anunm. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we ate 
willing hereafter to’ relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 


payment. We now offer to the public the 


“LARGEST; -ABLEST, BEST, and®alto 


CHEAPEST Religious Week 
RR aM Re 


( For Terms to Subscribers, with our 








List of Premiums, see another page. 
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Samples of CLOTHS, FASHION CUTS, etc., 
with ful directions for ordering 


Clothing’ -and Farnishing Goods 


by mail, with certainty of e fit, op application, by 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 


(A. FREEMAN, late of Freeman & Burr), 
CLOTHIERS, § 244, RBqapwAY 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN. 
Wamenutta Maslin Shirts to order, at $% per doz. 
Please mention seeing advertisement in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 


CRANDALL’S PATENT 


CARRIAGE FOR 

















Beauty, Comfert, Darabiney, « and Economy 


Its form enables a oir to sit or recline at ease 
without pillows and in ate entot z, without straps. ‘Can be be 
used as a swinging crad Osta no more than other 
styles, ory is declared oy all superior to any baby car- 
ringe m 


Ver Prices and right to re address 
182 vo sereor HOALL, N.Y. 





FRENCH BURR MILL STONES. 





TEN SIZES OF 
PORTABLE MILLS, 
FOR 
FARM, FEED, AND GRIST WORK. 
MILL MACHINERY, GEARING, SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS. 


WATER WHEELS, 


DUFOUR & OO. BOLTING CLOTH, 
MILL SUPPLIES. 
2" Send for Catalogue to 


JOHN T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo,N. Y. 


en sRVING 


"STANDARD 


Vi <S> 


























c/G AGENTS WANTEDD > 


END FOR PRICE LIST 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 


265 BROADWAY WN. Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
108 BAN K ST.CLEVE.O. 


Dr. Carratt’s Electric Disk, 
@ wonderful flexible disk-pad, if worn 
a by night or day, self-applies a soft, 
s eonatant electric influence, self-cures 
# local Weakness, Paina, Lameness, weak 
lungs, back, joints, stomach, kidneys, 
a: and other organs. Best, $8.50. Chil- 
s dren’s, $1. Sold by Druggists, Sent by 


mail by A.C, Garratt, M. D (Electrician), 
6 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


79 more Young Men to lear 

GRAPHY. Good Situations Pree 

. teed. Address;with stamp, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

OBERLIN, OHI@. 
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CELEBRATED 


JUBILEE ORGANS 


are in every respect First-Class. 


Buy the Jubilee, 
and you will have 
the best Organ in 
market and ata 
reasonable price. 


®. Fully warranted for 

five years from the 
date of purchase from 
factory. Special in- 
ducements and liberal 
discounts made to 


~ jennenenssae® 
— 


Churches and Sunday- 


schools, 


Manufactured by 
the NEW HAVEN 
ORGAN CO., at the 
of William 
“and Bradley Streets, 
New Haven, Conn. 


corner 








MILK OF MAGNESIA 


is endorsed and prescribed by the leading physicians oe the country as the best 


A, Exuocusrson, HEARTBURN, SOUR 


y acidity tes of this pre 
moothn this a eyo renders it very val- 
toi them to take it. 





It positively b 


as directed. es. 

k taste a the mouth 
breath sweet and agreeable. es Once using this p. 
value as to make it a standard remedy in every couse. 


u 
and renders 

+3 y'all pK it of da] 
"Yor sale b. 


BEAUTIFY HOME 


BY PAINTING WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Mixed Ready for Use. The Purest White and any Tint or Color desired. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


It is the most Derable Paint made. 
t is th Minngooment t Paint made. 
It is the Most | Economical Paint in the market. 
It is the Standard and only Reliable Mixed Paint made. 
t is guaranteed to be superior to all other Paints. 

It has received the highest endorgement from chonseadl of persons who have: used it in various sections 

hb ntry. 
“7 A MPLE < CARDS, together with Testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- 
nished free by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 




















32 Burling Slip, New York City. | 


For sale in every section of the country. If not for sale in your locality, send to the Company for it. 


| 


[April 6, 1876. 


ANAMAKER&C 


PS | TORN FINE EST GW ING. 


818.0820 Chestnut St 
‘PHILADELPHIA. 
THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Trade mm Wark. 
pocssinglll igi a 















CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
83 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


POPE'S LATHE. 





= —- Po 


Someone. Ba Dem- 


good, substan’ 
Respect, 
4° 


isis Xtnateurs. or any ph one d pn yy 
It i is a a Perfect Lathe in Ev 
cia, fate met Pisce te ae oe 
that wear can be 

iaken up asa and still Keon in true. Weight complete 
Lathe. ; Foot Power, $6.00; Scroll Sew Attach- 
PO i id 001 45 ich St-, Boston, Mass. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,’ 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
pt John st.. Now Yo York 
and 197 Lake st., 
MANUFACTURERS 01 OF 











FURNITURE. 


LARGEST FACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND. } 
THE LARGEST STOCK, 
THE BEST STYLES, 
THE LOWEST PRICEs. 


Persons who contemplate 
purchasing house or office fur- 
niture should visit our ware- 
rooms before deciding, as we 
have unequaled facilities for 
furnishing the best articies at 
the lowest prices. Estimates 
for = ag - — Danks, 


churches, Ss. ete., 
will be tarnished: at ‘at short no- 





‘Wire 


land 


etd rd Mover Mattress 


Wire Mattress n 
ord P Woven, Wire and uastroeeGemmoanr, ” 


ic AL Al SAMPLE” 


ATENT. ROCKER 


FM. HOLMES. @,60.. 
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